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preface. 


HE following treatise is in the main an 
examination of evidence, which is to be 
found by searching in early Christian documents 
of divers kinds. Not a few investigators have 
traversed some portions of the ground before 
me, and I feel conscious of having profited 
by their labours, but to what extent I find it 
difficult to say. Excepting in the chapter on 
the Catacombs, I have not taken anything 
of importance directly from them, but have 
endeavoured, however imperfectly, to work the 


matter out for myself. In this one instance 


viii Preface. 


I could not have done otherwise; and I wish 
to acknowledge in the fullest manner my obli- 
gations to De-Rossi for his truly magnificent 
work, entitled Inscriptiones Christiane urbis 
Rome septimo sceculo antiquiores. Some few 
of the epitaphs have been copied from the last 
book of Dr. Northcote, who deserves the thanks 
of English readers for placing within their 
reach so much of the substance of De-Rossi’s 
writings. 

With Archbishop Usher’s Answers to a Jesuit, 
and Bishop Forbes’ Considerationes Modestw, I 
have long been familiar, and feel that at some 
time or other their works have been very helpful 
in directing me to Patristic Treatises where the 
subject is treated of. 

Dr. Lee in his Christian Doctrine of Prayer 
for the Departed has dealt with one part of the 


subject, and in a somewhat similar manner, 


au eo 
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but I have not availed myself, except in some 
unimportant particulars, of the fruit of his 
labours. 

I have received valuable aid from Dr. Schiller- 
Szinessy, by conversations with whom I have 
been enabled to enter in a measure into the 
real state of Jewish feeling respecting the dead. 
My thanks are due to the Rev. H. B. Swete for 
assistance in revising the proof-sheets, and for 
making many useful suggestions and criticisms. 
For the translations generally I am myself re- 
sponsibie. 

It only remains now that I should send forth 
this book, upon gathering materials for which I 
have spent much thought and care, with the 
humble prayer that the Spirit of truth will 
regulate its influence upon the hearts of those 
who read it according as its teaching may be 


found agreeable to the mind of Christ. 
b 
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And while to me belongs the reproach of 
failure or incompleteness, to Him be all the 
praise. 
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Preface to the Second Cdition. 


HE speedy demand for a second edition 
proves that the interest in all subjects 
connected with the state of the soul after death 
continues to be felt with unabated force. 
Numerous private communications received from 
friends and strangers have made me realise 
more and more the existence of a wide-spread 
longing for a fuller recognition in our Public 
Services of the doctrine of the Communion of 
Saints. As this edition is being issued before 
anything like a general criticism has been 


brought to bear on the arguments, I send 








xii Preface to the Second Edition. 
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it forth without any material change. I have, 
however, slightly supplemented the Jewish 
testimony, and endeavoured to vindicate the 
relevancy of certain Jewish inscriptions, which 


one reviewer deemed wholly beside the purpose. 


H. M. L. 


he Feast of the Purification, 1880, 
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CHAPTER I 


Che test of Catholicity. 


HURCHMEN in this generation are no longer The 
satisfied with relegating the title of “Catholic” Sede 
to the Creeds, and desire to vindicate their right to 
the use of it in common speech and conversa- 
tion. It is quite time, they think, to put an end to 
_that improper restriction of the term which the 
long Protestant ascendency not only tolerated but 
encouraged, which even the authority of the State 
did its best to stereotype, by designating a Bill for 
the abolition of disabilities affecting one section of 
the Church merely, “the Catholic Emancipation 
Act.” “Catholic teaching,” “Catholic opinion,” 
“Catholic usages,” bid fair soon to become familiar 
as household words amongst us; but in this praise- 
worthy endeavour to reclaim that of which the 
Church can disinherit herself only with positive 
harm and loss, there is need of caution lest the 
term be again misapplied, in some cases even so 


The need 
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brought 
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narrowed as to be synonymous with what after all 
may turn out to be Occidental only. 

Some recognised test of Catholicity is urgently 
called for. Doctrines and usages, of which our 
forefathers for several generations were in many 
cases entirely ignorant, have obtained, or are likely 
to obtain, prominent places, both in public worship 
and in private devotion. For our guidance in their 
acceptance or rejection, especially in private, where 
so little restraint can be exercised from without, 
some guarantee that they bear the stamp of Catholic 
antiquity is absolutely indispensable. 

In that great revolution of Church teaching which 

the sixteenth century witnessed, the changes which 
took place were generally speaking of three kinds: 
some doctrines were openly and authoritatively 
condemned; others, together with the forms in 
which they found expression, were discarded from 
public worship on grounds of expediency; while a 
third class, though not formally forbidden, fell into 
disfavour and went out of use in the general neglect 
which ensued. 
- How far are we justified in revising the acts of 
the Church at that period in any or all of these 
cases 4 

Under the first head it may be possible to find 
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instances where in the heat of controversy the 
foreign Reformers transgressed the bounds of sober 
judgment; and in any revision of the Liturgy or 
Formularies of Faith hereafter to be taken in hand, 
such cases would very naturally be brought under 
consideration, and possibly some of their decisions 
may be reversed. But till that time arrive and the 


work be lawfully undertaken, it is obviously our 


wisdom, as well as our duty, to wait with patience. 
And the same may to a great extent be said also of 
the second kind. Nothing which has been removed 
with the full sanction of the Church, may be reintro- 
duced without the approval of the same authority ; 
but this holds good only for public worship. Under 
altered circumstances individuals are at perfect 
liberty, without any sacrifice of loyalty to the — 
Church, to use forms for private edification, which 
were once proscribed as unsuited for public purposes, 
even though their discontinuance in the Church did 
lead to almost absolute disuse in the closet. 

With regard to the third class of changes, a 
return to Pre-Reformation rule and practice is in 
many things “much to be wished,” but, if the 
restoration is to deserve our confidence, nothing will 
be restored till it has been subjected to some rigid 
test and standard of Catholicity. 
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The term Catholicity we apply to the doctrines 
and constitution of the Church which were recog- 
nised by the Council of Nicea and the three 
General Councils which followed. The criterion 
which has commended itself to the leaders of the 
Church in almost every age of her history is the 
Vincentian Canon. Everything must be brought to 
the test of acceptance in the undivided Church, 
because the power of interpreting and defining can 
only be exercised by a church at unity in itself. 
Divided and rent into portions she loses authority 
as she loses universality. Henceforward each Church 
has doctrines of its own; as Jeremy Taylor quaintly 
writes, “The Catholic Church hath been used as the 
man upon a hill used his heap of heads in a basket ; 
when he threw them down the hill, every head ran 
his own way, quot capita tot sententic.”+ 

For this reason in the following pages we confine 
ourselves to the testimony of the Church up to the 
Council of Chalcedon, the last occasion upon which 
her united voice was uttered with authority. Vin- 
centius maintained that in judging of heresy the 
best exponent of the Church’s views was an Cicu- 
menical Council, but in cases where the controverted 
doctrine had not come under the cognisance of such 


1 Serm. xi. : ‘‘ The Minister’s Duty in Life and Doctrine.” 


en ee 
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an Assembly, recourse must be had to the concordant 
testimonies of many and great doctors; and the 
exact test which he proposed for acceptance he 
describes in these words: “Within the Catholic ese 
Church itself we must take great care, that we hold ee - his 
that which has been believed everywhere, always, 
and by all men. For that is truly and properly 
Catholic. And this we shall do if we follow univer- 
sality, antiquity, consent. Now we shall follow 
universality in this way, if we profess that one faith 
to be true which the whole Church acknowledges 
throughout the world: so also antiquity, if we do 
not depart in any wise from those views which it is 
plain that our holy elders and fathers held ; consent 
again, if in this very antiquity we follow the defini- 
tions and opinions of all or at least almost all the 
priests and doctors together.”! 

How far are we prepared to admit the validity 


1 “Tn ipsa autem Catholica Ecclesia magnopere curandum est, 
ut id teneamus quod ubique quod semper quod ab omnibus 
creditum est. Hoe est etenim vere proprieque catholicum. Sed 
hoc ita demum fiet si sequamur universitatem, antiquitatem, con- 
sensionem. Sequemur autem universitatem hoc modo, si hanc 
unam fidem veram esse fateamur, quam tota, per orbem terrarum 
confitetur Ecclesia: antiquitatem vero ita, si ab his sensibus 
nullatenus recedamus quos sanctos majores ac fratres nostros 
celebrasse manifestum est: consensionem quoque itidem, si in 
ipsa vetustate omnium vel certe pene omnium sacerdotum pariter 
et magistrorum definitiones sententiasque sectemur.” 

Vinc. Commonit, ii. ad fin. 


8 The test of Catholictty. 


The value Of the Vincentian test? Its value, it is well known, 
of the test. has been disputed in our own as in past generations. 
Beautiful as it seems in theory, it has been found in 
application beset with difficulty ; some have gone so | 
far as to maintain that for all practical purposes it 
is little more than useless. It has been disparaged 
Issup- Chiefly on the ground that it is superfluous, because 
ave | there can be only one true test of Catholic doctrine, 


ee that is, the authority of Holy Scripture. It is ex- 


of Scrip-_pressly said that the sum of that which Christians 
were called upon to believe was revealed once for 
all. “@ontend,” said S. Jude, “for the faith once 
Delivered unto the saints.”! That implied that 
nothing could be added to that which the Holy 
Spirit had made known to the Apostles and Evan- 
gelists and holy men of that and former generations. 
To attempt, therefore, as Vincentius did, to set up, 
as a joint standard of orthodoxy, the authority of 
the Doctors and Fathers of a later age, is necessarily 
to detract from the sufficiency of the complete and 
final revelation of Holy Writ. But the author of 
the Canon was no less jealous for the supreme honour 
and authority of God’s Word: “it is perfect,” he 
says, “and most abundantly sufficient of itself for 
all things ;” but with all its rich stores of information 


1 Bp. of S. Jupy, 8. 
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and resources for every emergency of doubt and 
difficulty, something was needed from without to 
render them available. Experience had taught him 
that its language was so far from being self-inter- 
preting, that it was confessedly hard to be under- 
stood, and in the absence of authoritative explanation 
the word of truth might be, too often had been, 
wrested and appealed to in support of heresy and 
falsehood. 

The revelation of God’s will to man, if complete, 
contained within its pages all that he would ever 
want to enable him to live well and believe rightly ; 
there was no undeveloped need ever after to be felt 
by the soul of the faithful, which might not be 
supplied out of its fulness; there was no possible 
assault ever to be made upon the Truth, for which 
weapons of defence would not be found stored some- 
where in the armoury of Scripture; but it was left 
to time and circumstance to draw out the consolatory 
teaching, and to formulate the principles of the 
Faith. Had the construction of the Creeds followed 
immediately upon the gift of Revelation, and had 
the inspired writers themselves, who indited the 
Scriptures, defined also the articles of faith, such 
a rule as that which we are considering could have 
had no part in the settlement. But their growth 

A* 
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ascertain- 
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voice of the 
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was gradual; and as each new definition was called 
for, some test of general application for the right 
interpretation of the grounds of belief was found 
absolutely necessary. 

From the beginning the Church was the keeper 
of Holy Writ, and therefore the rightful exponent of 
its teaching. Christ had promised that the powers 
of evil would be ineffectual for its destruction, “the 
gates of hell shall not prevail agarmst i.” But 
after the Church became scattered throughout the 
world, there being no one recognised episcopal see 
or central government to appeal to, the voices of the 
separate individual communities had to be collected 
together to constitute “the majestic evidence” of 
the universal voice of the Church Catholic, to which 
the Holy Spirit had been vouchsafed to “guide” it 
“into all tenth.” 

There were two ways in which this vox wniversa 
made itself heard: either authoritatively and for- 
mally by the Church assembled in Council, and 
passing decrees after full deliberation and open dis- 
cussion ; or else failing this, its utterances might be 
gathered, less convincingly perhaps, but yet in a 
manner worthy of confidence, out of the written 
opinions of the representatives of the Church at 
large. The results, however, of this twofold method 
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ee 
of ascertaining the voice and mind of the Church are 
not exactly the same. In the one case the decisions 
arrived at are loyally accepted by the whole body as 
binding upon all: in the other, they deserve, though 
they may not always receive, the respect and assent of 
the individual to whom they have become known. 

We may illustrate this by two articles of belief laste 
of different kinds, which have been formulated and the Oreeds. 
accepted in the ways we have described. The first, 
the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity. The second, 
the existence of a bond of union between all the 
members of Christ’s Church. 

When in the second and third centuries heresies The God- 
were broached touching the Godhead of Jesus Christ, aoe 
and His consubstantiality with the Father, the great saa 
Doctors of the Church betook themselves to a 
thorough and exhaustive study of God’s Word for 
the further confirmation of the belief, which had 
gained common acceptance without having been 
authoritatively enunciated, and imposed as neces- 
sary to salvation. It was nowhere in its fulness 
declared fotidem verbis, and for such an investiga- 
tion time and care were requisite; misunderstood 
passages had to be adjusted, contradictory state- 
ments to be reconciled, and it was only after these 
considerations had occupied the thoughts and labours 


The Com- 
munion of 
Saints. 
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of the godly and learned of several generations, 
that the results were embodied in the Nicene and 
the so-called! Constantinopolitan Creeds. 

The principles which guided the Councils in these 
deliberations, and directed their decisions, were 
strictly Vincentian.? They did not take the Holy 
Scriptures alone and unsupported, but had recourse 
to tradition. They asserted, without any hesitation, 
that the doctrines which they enforced were such 
as they had received from their predecessors, as 
they in their turn had received from theirs, and so 
on by unbroken tradition till they reached their 
fountainhead in the preaching of the Apostles. 
In short, the interpretations which they put forth 
under their official seal were such as could claim 
the support of universality, antiquity, and consent. 

Take again the doctrine of the Communion of 
Saints; it was introduced into the Formulary, not 
to counteract evil tendencies, nor as an antidote to 
some acknowledged heresy,? but simply for the 


1 Tt is now believed that the Second Council did not put forth 
any Creed of its own. 

2 At Nica, for instance, they appealed to the éx«novaorixh 
wloris, by which they meant the faith as interpreted by tradi- 
tion, Cf. S. ArHanas. de Decr. Nic. Synod. iii. 1, 210, ed. Bened. ; 
of. also Conc. Chalced. Act ii. 

3 “Tt was not,” writes Dr. LumBy, ‘‘ against heretical opinions 
that the clauses were enlarged. The only sentence in a Western 
Creed that was inserted as a safeguard against heresy soon died 
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comfort and encouragement of the faithful. There 
can be no question that it had no place in the 
original form! of the Apostles’ Creed, or in fact 
in any of those forms which were extant before 
the middle of the fifth century. Few, however, 
would venture to deny that it was lodged in the 
hearts of men. They found the groundwork of 
it laid in Scripture, and many individuals pro- 
fessed their belief in it, but as nothing as yet 
had called for an explicit declaration, no distinct 


away, even from the Creed of the Church which employed it. 
This was the ‘invisible and impassible’ of the Aquileian Symbol, 
which was never widely adopted, and which soon fell out of use 
in Aquileia. This is very strong testimony to the truth of those 
statements on which Western writers lay such stress, that the 
Western Church was free from the taint of heresy for a long 
period.” —Hist. of the Creeds, cap. iii. p. 173. 

1 The form of the Western Creed in use for the first three 
centuries was much briefer than that now called the Apostles’ 
Creed. Articles were added to it during the fourth and fifth, but 
it was not developed into its present form till the sixth or perhaps 
the seventh. 

The article communionem sanctorum is absent from all the 
following Latin Creeds,—the Creeds of 8. Ireneus, Tertullian, 
Cyprian, the Aquileian as expounded by Ruffinus, that of North- 
ern Africa as expounded by S. Augustine, and that which is 
gathered out of the sermons of Chrysologus. Likewise it is want- 
ing in the Greek Creeds of Eusebius, Arius, Epiphanius, Cyril, 
Chrysostom, and the Councils of Constantinople and Ephesus. 

The first occurrence of the article is in a creed attributed to 
Eusebius Gallus in the middle of the sixth century, though it has 
been given by some to Faustus, of the province of Arles about 
490 a.p. After this it is found again in the Gallican Sacramen- 
tary. Cf. Dr. Swarnson, The Nicene and Apostolic Creeds, cap. 
xiv., and Dr. Lumpy, Hist. of the Creeds, cap. iii. and Appendix 
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authoritative assertion of the principle was put 
forth; at last, though at what definite time, and 
under what special emergency, we are left in ignor- 
ance, the prevailing ideas and persuasions were 
consolidated, and the article, “I believe in the 
Communion of Saints,’ gained admission into the 
Creed. But how are we to ascertain exactly what 
is involved in the confession? The Church has, no 
doubt, for wise purposes, left it vague and indefinite; 
but if we would realise the nature and extent of 
the Communion, and determine how much may be 
legitimately held, we can only satisfy ourselves by 
the application of some such test as must have been 
brought into use when the formula itself was ac- 
cepted and put forth. We cannot but suppose that 
there was something more definite than appears in 
the minds of those who authorised it ; but what it 
was, and how much they comprehended under the 
general form, which they were satisfied to impose 
as binding, must be determined by such principles 
as Vincentius enforced. 

But while the Protestant disparages the Vincen- 
tian Canon as tending to lower the authority of 
Scripture, it is rejected by the Roman Catholic on 
grounds totally different. It is incompatible with 
his system of doctrinal development, and therefore 
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must be discarded. Dr. Newman, in rejecting its 
validity, tries to prove that the gradual growth in 
the Creeds of primitive times was analogous to the 
development of dogma, which is still going on in the 
Roman Church. There is, however, a very essential 
difference between them. The development which 
led to the formation of the Catholic Creeds is of 
one kind; that which is still in process in the 
formation of the Roman is of another. Without The 


2 . difference 
entering at all fully upon such a wide field of between 
“ : : ‘i . develop- 
discussion, it may be well to state briefly wherein ment of 

: : 5 : int: 1a- 

the difference lies. On one side the revelation of tion tnd 


doctrine delivered to the Apostles is held to be S¢v@lor- 


final: in substance nothing can ever be added to 2s 
the “faith once delivered to the saints ;” but by 
way of explanation and interpretation additions 
continued to be made till the articles of belief were 
authoritatively fixed and defined in the Primitive 
Creeds. In other words, the doctrine of the fourth 
and fifth centuries is identically the same with that 
of the first, and if circumstances had been such as to 
have led the earliest Christians to fathom the full 
meaning of Scripture, they would have found in it 
all that the Nicene or Ephesian Fathers declared to 
be there.! 


4 This is very clearly brought out by Vincentius in a chapter 
on the growth of doctrine: ‘‘ Let the religion of our souls imitate 
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On the other side it is claimed that the body of 
doctrine committed to the Apostles is capable of 
positive substantial augmentation, that in short it 
would have been quite impossible for the Church in 
its infancy, without the gift of prternatural fore- 
sight, to have discerned all that she would hold in 
her youth or maturity; a theory, which it is very 
difficult to reconcile with the practical teaching of 
S. Paul and S. Jude that the revelation given by 
God in the beginning was final and complete. 


the nature of our bodies, which, although with process of time 
they develop and unfold their proportions, yet they remain the 
same that they were. There is great difference between the 
flower of youth and the ripeness of age, yet the same men become 
old, which before were young; so that although the stage and 
condition of one and the same man be altered, yet one and the 
game nature, one and the same person doth still remain... . 
This is the due and right rule of training.” 

And he concludes his observation thus: *‘ What hath the Church 
at any time attempted by the decrees of Councils, but that what 
before was simply credited, the same afterwards should be more 
diligently believed: that what before was more lazily preached, 
should afterwards be preached more instantly . that what before 
was more securely reverenced, should afterward be more carefully 
cherished? This I say and nothing else, the Church, provoked 
by the novelties of heretics, hath effected by the decrees of her 
Councils, only to confirm to posterity in writing, and with her 
sign-manual, that which before she had received of her forefathere 
by tradition alone.”—Commonitt. xxii. 


CHAPTER IL 


The Ualue of the Cestimony of the 
Primitibe Fathers. 


N the application of the standard proposed, ro- 
course may be had to several kinds of evidence, 
but the great bulk of it must be drawn from the 
writings of the Primitive Fathers; it will be well, 
therefore, to consider briefly whether the objections, 
which have been raised on the ground of their, 
liability to error, are sufficient to shake our con- 
fidence in the general trustworthiness of their 
testimony. 

There are two ways in which they may be used; Indepen- 
either simply as so many chroniclers of what was Chronicle 
passing around them, each one of them contributing he 
from the scattered Churches of Christendom his °?!™u 
individual testimony to the state of opinion faith 
and practice prevalent at the time and place in 
which he lived, or else they may be treated as 
independent exponents of God’s Word, and by 
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virtue of their position in the Church, as judges of 
dogma claiming respect, if not even more than 
this for their decisions. In either case anything 
like unanimity of expression, in regard to any par- 
ticular article of belief, will carry conviction of its 
general acceptance; but in the latter, its validity 
cannot but be affected by the character for trust- 
worthiness, which they may have gained by their 
life and labours: for they had no such promise of 
divine guidance as was vouchsafed to the Apostles, 
and there is no question that individually some of 
them held erroneous views. 

Justin Martyr, for example, was a Millenarian ; 
he held that before the final resurrection and judg- 
ment, Jerusalem should be rebuilt, and that certain 
saints should dwell in it for a thousand years. 

Tertullian was a Montanist, and lost all power of 
discriminating between true and false prophecy. 

Origen broached opinions both on discipline and 
doctrine, which have met with universal condem- 
nation; he tried to blend Platonism with Chris- 
tianity, and advocated a belief in the pree-existence 
of souls, while in his interpretation of some parts 
of Scripture he ran riot in all the extravagancies of 
allegory. 

Husebius was denounced for Arianising. §. Jerome 
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drew upon himself the censures of S. Augustine, 
and 8. Augustine in his Retractations confesses with 
sorrow to having written some things that were 
false. 

How then will the knowledge of all this fallibility 
influence us in our estimate of their authority in 
matters of faith? We must be careful not to de- 
preciate all antiquity because of the errors of a few, 
and involve all in a sweeping charge of untrust- 
worthiness, because in some instances our confidence 
has been shaken. 

Those whose views were erroneous are well known, 
as well as the exact points where they went astray. 
Here none will wish to follow them; but upon 
matters wholly independent of and unconcerned 
with these, there is nothing to prevent their evi- 
dence being taken. Even here, however, it must 
be expected that the arguments which they may 
have used will lose something of their cogency from 
the admitted failure of their judgment elsewhere. 

But when we read the works of those whose 
orthodoxy is above suspicion, we shall not merely 
welcome them for the testimony which they bear to 
the prevalence of the doctrines upon which they treat, 
but we shall esteem them also for the part which they 
took in helping to develop and enunciate the same. 
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As witnesses then testifying to the state of feeling 
and belief when they lived, all are valuable, and 
whenever a consensus of opinion is found, their united 
testimony is irresistible as far as general acceptance 
is concerned. 

As authoritative exponents of the Faith, their 
claims must rest in each individual case upon the 
estimate which they have won for themselves in 
the judgment of the Church. What this is, in by 
far the majority of cases, is made sufficiently clear 
in her public formularies, and by the utterances of 
her chief ministers. 

In reviewing these we pass over the testimony of 
the General. Councils, which is unquestionable, and 
turn to the records of the Reformed Church. 

In the explanatory introduction to the Prayer- 
Book “Concerning the Service of the Church,” we 
read at the beginning the first distinct avowal of the 
respect in which the Reformers held the authority 
of the Fathers: “The first original and ground 
whereof [i.e. of Divine Service], if a man would search 
out by the ancient Fathers, he shall find, that the 
same was not ordained but of a good purpose, and 
for a great advancement of godliness.” A little later 
it describes how “this godly and decent order of 
the ancient Fathers hath been altered, broken, and 


— 
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neglected,” and it concludes by commending the new 
rules for prayer and the reading of the Holy Scrip- 
ture, not only on the ground of profit and conven- 


ience, but as “much agreeable to the mind and- 


purpose of the old Fathers.” 

Here then the Church has clearly laid down, in 
the forefront of her Reformed Service, the principle 
by which she determined to be guided; anda few 
years later, in her Canons of 1571, she expressly en- 
joined her clergy to follow on the same lines: that 
they should “never teach aught in a sermon to be 
religiously held and believed by the people, but what 
is agreeable to the doctrine of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and which the Catholic Fathers and ancient 
Bishops have collected from that very doctrine.”* _ 

And not only here, but also in the Canons of 1604, 
the principle is recognised, and that repeatedly. In 
Canon XXX., touching the use of the sign of the Cross, 
it is asserted to have been “held by the Primitive 
Church, as well by the Greeks as the Latins,” and 
certain rules of doctrine concerning things indifferent 
are pronounced true, “which are consonant to the 
Word of God and the judgment of the ancient 


1 WILEINS, Concilia, iv. 267, “‘De concionatoribus.” These Canons 
are not held to be binding, as not having received the formal 
sanction of the Queen, but they were approved by Convocation, 
and may be held to express the mind of the Church. 
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Fathers.” In Canon xxx. the Fasts of Embertide 
are enjoined as a following of “their holy and 
religious example.” And the next Canon forbids 
any one to be admitted to Holy Orders who has not 
a definite sphere for the exercise of his functions, on 
the ground that it had been so “provided by many 
decrees of the ancient Fathers.” 

To mention one more authority,—the Book of 
Homilies, prepared for the instruction of the people, 
and recommended in the Articles for the excellence 
of its teaching : if it bears one characteristic more 
strongly marked than another, it is the oft-recurring 
appeal to “the learned and godly doctors” of the 
Primitive Church.? 

And we find corroborative evidenee in the private 
utterances of the leading Bishops and divines. 

Cranmer protests that he had never any other 
intention “but purely and simply to imitate and 
teach those things only which he had learned of the 
sacred Scriptures and of the holy Catholic Church of 
Christ from the beginning, and also according to the 
exposition of the most holy and learned Fathers and 
Martyrs of the Church,” and that it was his earnest 

1 The Homilies contain numerous quotations from almost every 
father, and the greatest deference is claimed for their authority. 


Expressions of respect and admiration for the voice of antiquity 
meet us wherever we turn, 
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wish to “use the same words that they used, and 
not use any other words, but to set his hand to all 
and singular their speeches phrases ways and forms 
of speech, which they do use in their treatises upon 
the Sacrament, and to keep still their interpreta- 
tion.”? 
Many illustrations of the same kind might be 
drawn from the writings of Jewel; let one suffice, 
In his Defence of the Apology which had been 
salled forth by the strictures of Harding, he writes: 
“Tn like sort do we also this day allege against you 
the manifest and undoubted and agreeable judgments 
of the most ancient learned holy Fathers, and there- 
by, as by approved and faithful witnesses, we dis- 
close the infinite follies and errors of your doctrine.” 2 
In most of the seventeenth-century divines the In leading 
: Aeono hie > . Anglican 
same high appreciation of Patristic authority is Divines 
manifest. Beveridge says, “We may rightly con- ae 
clude that all, both separate works of individual “°™ 
Fathers and acts and monuments of Synods, as well 
provincial as universal, which exist at this day, are 
in the first place of this very great and remarkable 
use to us: that from them we may consider it made 
out with certainty what the universal Church hath 


1 Cranmur’s Works, vol. iv. pp. 126-7 : “ Appeal and Confession 
of his Faith at S. Mary’s.” 
2y ix. 
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ever believed and openly taught as necessary articles 
of faith and rites ecclesiastical, and therefore 
what is to be ever believed and taught in the 
Church.” ! 

Bramhall in his Replication to the Bishop of 
Chalcedon’s Survey writes: “I submit myself and 
my poor endeavours first to the judgment of the 
Catholic CEcumenical essential Church, which if of 
late days some have endeavoured to hiss out of the 
schools as a fancy, I cannot help it. From the 
beginning it was not so... . I do implicitly, and 
in the preparation of my mind, submit myself to the 
true Catholic Church, the spouse of Christ, the 
mother of saints, the pillar of truth. My adherence 
is firmer to the infallible rule of faith, that is the 
Holy Scriptures interpreted by the Catholic Church, 
than to mine own judgment or opinions.” * 

The last quotation which we make is from one 
whose profound studies made him familiar with the 
literature of preceding ages, and enabled him to 
form a sound judgment upon the value of what he 
read. And this is his verdict on the authority of 
Patristic teaching :—“ We allege not Fathers as 

1 Preface to Codex Canonum EKcclesie Universalis vindicatus, 
CorTEL. vol. ii. 


2 Preface to Replication. To the above names might be added 
Ussher, Hall, Cosin, Bull, and others, 
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grounds or principles or foundations of our faith, 
but as witnesses, and as interpreters, and faithful 
conveyers.” } 

Having now established the claim of the Fathers 
to be heard, before we proceed to the direct applica- 
tion of the Vincentian test to the doctrines with 
which we are dealing, it will be well to consider 
some questions connected with the intermediate 
state in which the soul remains between death and 
the resurrection. 


1 On the Use and Value of Lcclesiastical Antiquity.—W atEr- 
LAND, vo}, i. p. 653 ; ed. Oxford, 1856, 
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CHAPTER Ii 
Che Intermediate State. 


T has long been a matter of dispute how far we 
are justified in using the passage of Scripture 
familiarly known as the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus to establish or illustrate the doctrine of 
the Intermediate State. 

“Parables,” it is said, “may not be made primary 
sources and seats of doctrine,’ and we should hesi- 
tate to construct a belief out of parabolical teaching, 
if it derived no support from other quarters. 

But we must not overlook the fact that in the 
case before us there are points in the story which 
distinguish it from the ordinary parable. Indeed 
they were felt in the early Church to be so marked, 
that there was a general concurrence of opinion in 
favour of its historical character. The etymological 


1 “¢Plenissime autem Dominus docuit. .. in ea enarratione quae 
scribitur de Divite et Lazaro.”—IRuEN. adv. Haer. ii. 62. 

‘¢ Quid illic Lazari nomen, si non in veritate res est? sed etsi 
imago credenda est, testimonium erit veritatis..—TERTULL. de 
Anima, vii. 

tov wovolov kal Tod Aatdpou kal Trav éxarépos oupmBdvTwy 
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meaning of the name Lazarus! has been regarded 
as an obvious impediment to imagining it to be a 
true history ; but though its peculiar appropriateness 
does create some suspicion in the mind, it is rather 
bold to speak positively in the face of the well- 
known fact that, in one or other of its forms, it 
was one of the commonest? names in vogue at the 
time. It is worthy also of note that one? of the 
Fathers seems to have drawn the very opposite 


icropia.—CuRys., De Laz. i., vol. v. dméBreme pds Tov Adfapov 
Tov Aaprpbtaroy.—De Lazaro et Divite Tract. vol. vi. ed. Paris. 

But in several places he also designates it apafon7. 

éoth, rolyuy mapaBorjs Tpbmos aoTelws éoxnuariopévos, Th TE 
émt TQ wAoveiw Kal TH Aagdpw elpnudva wapd Xpicrov. exer 6é 
6 Adyos ws T&v ‘“HBpalwy pn mapddoors, Adfapoy elvat rwa Kar’ 
€xelvov Katpod év rots ‘lepocodvpous.—S. CYRIL, adv. Anthropo- 
morph. Xvi. 

It is not clear what opinion Augustine held, but the following 
passages may be consulted :—Huodio Hpist. xcix.; De Civitate 
Dei, xxi. 10; Quest. Huang. xxxviii.; De Verbis Dom. Serm, 
xxiv. 

1 In Dindorf’s Index to the works of Josephus there are no less 
than twenty-three Eleazars enumerated. Mentioned by Trench 
in loc. 

2 Tts etymology has been held to be doubtful. It has been 


regarded by some as an abbreviated form of arp bas ““my Gop is 
(my) help,” but the punctuation is against this, ‘ef, Exod. xviii. 4. 
Others have maintained that it is from WwW Nd, &BonOnros, 
helpless. But it is simply the equivalent of the Palestinian yy, 


which is for ards, cf. MisHnaH, Berach. i. 8. 

3“ Narratio magis quam parabola videtur quando etiam nomen 
exprimitur.”—S. AmBROSE, Hxpos. Luc., lib. viii. 13. 

And so Tertullian, at least as an alternative, cf. p. 26. 
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conclusion from the introduction of a name at all, 
and several of them call attention to the circum- 
stance as unsuited to a parable. 

But even admitting its parabolical character, and 
knowing that parables do frequently contain unreali- 
ties, are we compelled to allow the same of this? 

Was there any necessity, was there any likeli- 
hood, that He, Who knew perfectly “the fitness 
of things and their correspondencies,” would fall 
back upon pure fiction for the inculcation of truth ? 
In our weakness and want of experience we can 
hardly do otherwise when we speak parables; but 
there is no evidence that anything which He 
taught, Who was Himself the Truth, in doctrine 
or in illustration of doctrine, was other than 
absolutely true.? 

Bow qauel There are parts of the narrative which must 
language is be interpreted figuratively.2 All that is said, for 
figurative. , 5 
instance, of the tongue of the rich man, the finger 
of the beggar, the tormenting thirst, the cooling 
water, and the colloquies between the lost and the 


1This is worked out at length in a chapter on “The spirit 
world” in Out of the Body, by J. S. Potnock, to whom I am 
indebted for the reference to Stier’s Reden Jesu on this subject. 

2 “Quomodo intelligenda sit illa flamma inferni, ille sinus 
Abrahe, illa lingua divitis, ille digitus pauperis, illa sitis tormenti, 
illa stilla refrigerii vix fortasse a mansuete querentibus, a con- 
tentiose autem certantibus nunquam, invenitur.”—S, August. de 
Gen, ad Lit. viii. 6. 
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saved,—such modes of expression find an exact 
parallel in those numerous passages in which God, 
Who is aSpirit,in condescension to finite intelligences, 
applies to Himself the parts and passions of a man. 

While, then, admitting that the literal interpreta- 
tion of details must be rejected, we hold that its 
whole teaching is based on substantial truth, and 
that the following deductions are of the very es- 
sence of Christ’s doctrine :—That the souls of the 
departed, in the intermediate state, are possessed of 
consciousness, memory, and sensibility to pain and 
pleasure; that the life of all men, whether good 
or bad, is continued without interruption after the 
separation of soul and body; and that retribution 
commences between death and the judgment. And 
all of these conclusions are in direct antagonism 
to the theory that the soul falls asleep when the 
body dies, and will not awake again till the 
resurrection of the dead at the last day. 

We pass to the familiar prayer of the thief upon ‘The thief 
the cross, and our Lord’s reply. By perhaps the wee 
highest act of faith recorded in the Bible the dying 


1<‘The souls of them that depart this life do neither die with 
the bodies nor sleep idly. They which say that the souls of such 
as depart hence do sleep, being without all sense, feeling, or 
perceiving, until the day of judgment... . do utterly dissent 
from the right belief declared to us in Holy Scripture.”—Cf. Art. 
xu. of the Forty-two Articles put forth in the reign of Edward VI 
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thief is carried in thought away from the scene of 
shame and dishonour, in which he was taking part, 
and he sees in the Crucified One some convincing 
signs of His real Messiahship, and with a far-reach- 
ing prayer asks that, as he had shared His misery 
upon earth, he may not be forgotten in the midst 
of His coming glory. And what is the answer? 
His petition is for a reward in the future; but that 
good confession deserves even a better boon than 
he sought to obtain, and immediate happiness is 
promised, even a foretaste of the fruition on that 
very day—to be with Him, in short, in the Paradise 
of joy and delight, where He was about to join the 
souls of the righteous, who were awaiting their 
perfect consummation and bliss. Would it be at all 
consistent with right reason,—would it not rather 
have been a simple evasion of the thief’s request,—to 
have replied as He did, had our Lord known that 
Paradise was a land of forgetfulness or unconscious 
sleep? We have only to observe the expedients 
which they! have been driven to adopt, who hold 

1 The conversation between Saul and Samuel, whom the witch 
had called up from the dead, expresses very clearly the Jewish 


belief in the consciousness of the soul in the Intermediate State. 
Cf. Bas. Tam. Berach., 1 Sam. xxviii, 

The following are examples selected from a representative 
writer :— 

i. o7epov is to be connected with the words which precede it, 
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the opposite theory of the soul’s sleep in the inter- 
mediate state, to satisfy ourselves that the ordinary 
interpretation alone is to be relied upon. 


We have further confirmation, in the language in 8, Panl’s 
which S. Paul’ expresses his ardent longings for ie Sane 


that which was to follow. What bright hope was Rds 


it which cheered him as this earthly vision was @8 4e@tb. 
fading from his sight? It was the confidence,? 
the unwavering conviction, that so soon as his 
spirit had shuffled off this mortal coil, he should 
be “with Christ.” But could he have derived con- 
solation from the thought that he should be with 


**T say unto you to-day.” There is little to determine the proper 
punctuation of mss. but the context. This presents no possible 
reason why our Lord should lay stress upon the time at which He 
was speaking. The thief had asked for a blessing to take effect at 
some particular time. The reply states at what time, albeit nearer 
than was expected, the prayer should be granted. 

ii. Our Lord adhered to the time, to which the petition looked, 
and by onmepov, or, as it means, THde TH Tuépg, signified the 
day of which the thief spoke,—on this you shall be with Me in 
the Paradise to which you hope to go. 

ili. He used the expression in the ordinary acceptation of the 
word, but as the thief was at the point of death, and seeing 
that when he died he would fall asleep till the resurrection, he 
would take up time where he had left it, and the day of Christ’s 
coming would be to him the day of his death, the hand of the 
dial pointing, as it were, to the hour of his departure,—the end of 
that old Jewish day, the beginning of that which he would spend 
with Christ in His kingdom.—ConstTaBLE, Hades, chap. xxii. 

12 Cor. v. 6-8. ; PHIL. i. 21-28. 

* Pappotvres wdvrore kal elddres—Oapp Oper Oe kal evdoxodper. 
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Him if he knew at the same time that being with 
Christ meant nothing more than going where He 
was, with no hope of realising His presence and 
communing with His Spirit, which would be an 
impossibility if, from the very moment of his depar- 
ture, his soul was bound over to a state of uncon- 
scious sleep ? 

Or again, what possible “gain” could it have been 
for him “to die,” if death were to be but the passing 
from a realisation of the Divine fellowship, which 
he already felt and enjoyed so keenly, into an union 
of place and habitation with the object of his love, 
in which, no matter how close and immediate, the 
sleeping spirit could find no satisfaction ? 

It has been said! that the Apostle overleapt the 
bounds of intervening time and space; that in the 
intensity of his longing he reached forward to the 
Resurrection and to his final home with Christ in 
heaven. This is to suppose that he was forgetful of 
the fact that he could not enter heaven until his 
soul should have been united with his risen and 
glorified body, for he speaks, and that with an 
emphasised repetition, of absence from the body as a 
prerequisite for that presence with Christ for which 
he yearned. 


1 CONSTABLE, Hades, chap. xxiii. 


2 ae 
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The conclusion is forced upon us that it was the 
conviction of an intermediate state of conscious 
spiritual fellowship with Christ in paradise which 
filled him with hope and consolation in the prospect 
of approaching death. 

Additional support is to be found in the well- The descent 
known passage from S. Peter on the spirits in a into 
prison: ‘‘ Sor Christ also hath once suifered for 
sins, the just for the unjust, that He might bring 
us to God, being put to death in the flesh, 
but quickened by the spirit: by which also He 
went and preached unto the spirits in prison,”? 

The Apostle here testifies not only to the continu- 
ance of the life of Christ’s human spirit after death, 
but to its receiving fresh-added vigour and activity 
for its disembodied existence. 

The authorised version is obviously in error in 
destroying the reference to Christ's human spirit. 
It was the spirit of the Man Christ Jesus which 
went and held converse with the spirits of the men 
of a former generation in. that place of detention 
and waiting which is common to all during their 
separation from the body. 

Furthermore, it seems to be almost necessary to 
attach something beyond the common meaning to 


11S. PETER iii. 18, 19; for further explanation, see page 47, 
C 
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the “quickening” here spoken of, in order to justify 
the antithesis “put to Death in the flesh, quickened 
in the spirit.” Both are changed: the body from 
life to death ; the spirit from the life which it lived 
in the flesh to the new powers of vitality and energy 
which it acquired by its liberation. And in the 
power of this “quickening,” His spirit went down 
to Hades, not to pass its three days’ sojourn in un- 
conscious torpor, but in active intercourse with the 
spirits which had preceded Him there. 

The great difficulty, no doubt, which is felt in 
accepting these conclusions arises out of man’s in- 
ability to conceive of the soul existing in a conscious 
sentient condition independently of bodily organs 
of sense. The following quotations may lessen the 
difficulty. Bishop Bull? has suggested how the 
disembodied soul may be able to perceive “by the 
help of some new subtler organs and instruments 
fitted to its present state, which either by its own 
native power given in its creation it forms to itself, 
or by a special act of the Divine power it is supplied 
with.” Stier? also, speaking of a tongue and finger 
in Hades, says that this is not said “in the sense of 
perfect corporeity, for that has been put off; it is 


2Germ. iii., Concerning the Middle State of Happiness or 
Misery.— Works, vol. i. p. 52, ed. Burton. 

29rrmr’s Reden Jesu, im loco, vol. iv. pp. 227, 228, Pope’s 
transl. 
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ee 
not on that account, however, a mere figure, but . 
indicates a certain corresponsive corporeity of the 
soul with which it is already and essentially in- 
vested ;” and he explains further on, by a quotation 
from another writer, how, “in our corporeal life, it is 
not the eye of the body, properly speaking, which 
sees, but the soul sees through the eye. It is not 
the bodily tongue, which speaks and so forth. ‘Thus 
there exists a spiritual capacity of seeing, hearing, 
speaking, which may find its operation and act 
without the organs of the earthly corporeal body.” 

We may conclude this subject by an appeal to 
the opinion of S. Paul when he wrote, “I knew a 
man in Christ above fourteen pears ago, (whether 
in the body, E cannot tell; ov whether ont of the 
body, E cannot tell: God knotweth ;) such an one 
caught np to the third heaven. And E knew ouch 
a man, (whether in the bodp, or out of the body, £ 
cannot tell: God knoweth:) how that he was 
caught uy into paradise, and heard unspeakable 
words, which it is not lawtul for a man to utter.” 
It is evident that he believed in the possibility of a 
disembodied soul possessing faculties of perception, 
otherwise he could have had no doubts whether it 
was while in the body or in the spirit that those 
unearthly sounds had made themselves heard. 

12 Cor, xii. 2-4, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Change in the Gntermedfate State. 


F it be admitted that the soul exists after death, 
and is conscious, it seems almost impossible to 
believe that it remains altogether unchanged. _ 

Conscious life by all analogy involves progress or 
retrogression, growth or decay. 

Now if the soul has not been made perfect in this 
world, on the supposition that no change passes over 
it in its disembodied condition, then there is a long 
period in which the operations of God’s Spirit upon 
it are suspended, and an imperfect soul is left to 
stagnate in its imperfection. 

But is not progress, steadily advancing progress, 
a very law of God’s kingdom? Is it not the prin- 
ciple upon which He has been working from the 
beginning of the creation in the world around us, 
and if the God of nature and the God of grace are 
one, may we not expect a corresponding mode of 
operation upon the moral character of man ? 


XY 
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Look at the long ages which the Almighty spent 
in perfecting the material world for the use and 
habitation of the human race. In the light of such 
a consideration, does it not seem almost a contra- 
diction to suppose that threescore years and ten 
may suffice for the perfecting of the soul for the 
Divine Presence ? 

It is quite conceivable that the soul might con- 
tinue in a state of lethargy without undergoing any 
change. As it happens sometimes in a long trance 
that the physical functions are suspended, so it would 
be with the spiritual. Time would, moreover, to all 
intents aud purposes, be annihilated, and the inter- 
mediate state have no apparent duration. It would 
be, it is said; with the soul as it was in the fable with 
the seven sleepers at Ephesus They awoke from 
a sleep of two hundred years and resumed the thread 
of being where they had left it suspended. While 
they had lain wrapt in that mysterious slumber, the 
earth had changed in all its features, physical and 
moral, but no change had passed over them, and they 
were wholly unconscious of the lapse of time. But the 
comparison fails, because, as we have shown, the soul 


1 For a full account of this legend and its wide-spread adoption 
reference may be made to Gippon’s Decline and Fall, chap. 
xxxiii., and to numerous works on the subject mentioned in the 
notes. 
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is not unconscious between death and judgment.- 
Tt has been said, however, that when the soul leaves 
the body and passes into the spiritual world, whether 
sleeping or waking, it knows nothing of time. There 
is no inspired sanction for the belief that such a 
condition of things exists in the intermediate state. 
There can be little doubt that it will be set free 
from all those limits of time which are measured 
by human calculations, by the numbering of days 
and weeks, of months and years; indeed it could 
not be otherwise, but Scripture hints at least at 
something of a corresponding nature, when it reveals 
the souls beneath the altar crying “How long !”2 
So long as the condition of souls is not finally 
fixed, but some change is contemplated, there must 
be something of the nature of time. When that for 
which all creation is groaning, for which the souls 
in paradise are waiting, for which the souls of 
martyrs are passionately crying, when all this is 
come, we can conceive of the ending of time, and 
we can understand the meaning of the Apocalyptic 
vision, in which the “angel stware bp Him that 
liveth for eber and ever, tho created heaben, 
and the things that therein are, and the earth, and 
the things that thereiw are, and the sex, and the 


1 Rev. vi. 10. 
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things which are therein, that there should be 
time no longer”? 

Let us look at the matter from a slightly different 
point of view. We are told, on the authority of 
God’s Word, that “ anpthing that deffleth”? will not 
be suffered to enter heaven. Now, take the case of a 
man whose whole life up to his last illness, or it 
may be till he was actually at the point of death, 
has been spent in sin, in constant association with 
evil, in accustoming himself to all that is the very 
opposite of heaven and heavenly things; suppose 
that with his dying breath he has sought and obtained 
pardon, does he require no time to form new 
habits of holiness, and attune the spiritual life to 
the harmonies of heaven, so that there shall be no 
discord or jarring sounds? or does the pardon which 
he receives wipe out the stain of guilt and infuse 





l Rev. x. 6.—This has been interpreted by Corn. a Lapide, Ewald, 
De Wette, and others, as implying that the appointed delay is at 
an end (kal €66€0n avrots tva dvaratowvrat re xpévov puxpév), 
that there should be no longer any postponement of judgment, 
except that brief respite in the days of the last angel when he is 
about to sound his trumpet. If we accept this in place of the 
ordinary interpretation, as I think we are bound to do, it affords 
additional evidence that the departed souls are expecting ‘‘ the 
fulfilment of the mystery of God,” and expectation involves a 
consciousness of the lapse of time. 

2 Ruy. xxi. 27.—The reading of the best mss. is kowdv, instead 
of xowodv, but whether it is that which maketh unclean or which is 
itself unclean, it is equally pertinent. 
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perfect holiness, as well as release him from punish- 
ment? May there not be something here analogous 
to the remission of sins in Baptism, in which we 
are taught that pardon is granted when the rite 
is administered, but the infection of the corrupt 
nature remains, and is only eradicated by the after- 
sanctification of the Holy Spirit? Such a question 
brings us face to face with a theological dispute 
which has at divers times perplexed and bewildered 
the Church respecting the proper relationship of 
justification and sanctification. 

Anglican Divines! hold that the latter differs 
from the former in that it is a progressive work,—a 


1 “Ye are made free from sin and made servants to God ; this 
is the righteousness of justification. Ye have your fruit unto 
holiness; this is the righteousness of sanctification.” —Hooxur, 
Serm. ii. 6. 

“In the progress of a Christian man from his original justifica- 
tion to his final salvation, these several states or conditions of 
righteousness successively appertain to him. 

<¢ First in order comes the forensic righteousness of justifica- 
tion; a righteousness reputatively his through faith, and on 
account of the perfect meritoriousness of Christ. - 

<¢ Next in order comes the inherent righteousness of sanctifica- 
tion ; a righteousness infused into him by the Holy Spirit after he 
has been justified. 

<¢ And last in order comes the complete righteousness of glorifi- 
cation; a righteousness acquired by him when this corruptible 
puts on incorruption, and this mortal puts on immortality. 

«The first . . . is perfect but not inherent. The second... 
is inherent but not perfect. The third . . . is both perfect and 
inherent.”— FaBER, cited in Hoor’s Church Dict., Art. “ Sanctifi- 
cation.” 
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process begun, it is true, coincidently with it, but 
requiring to be continued afterwards. 

If, then, by reason of death immediately super- 
vening, there is no time allowed after the forgiveness 
of sins, it follows, either that absolute holiness is not 
a sine qua non for admission to heaven, which is 
contrary to Scripture, or else that justification is not 
only remission of sins but sanctification also, which 
is the doctrine of the Roman Church,! and in effect 
of Calvinists also.? 

It has been thought? that, though sanctification be 
normally progressive, yet that in some cases it may 
be instantaneous, as for example with those “ twhich 
are alibe and remain unto the coming of the 
#oxrd,”* When no time has been allowed for the com- 
pletion of the work in life, God will effect it at the 
moment of the resurrection. The following passage 
seems to bear upon the argument: “ @e shall not 
all sleep, but we shall all be changed, in a moment, 


1“ Justificatio ipsa consequitur que non est sola peccatorum 
remissio sed et sanctificatio et renovatio interioris hominis.”’— 
Concil. Trid., Sess. vi. cap. 3. 

2 “Though black as hell, polluted with guilt, defiled with sin, 
yet in Christ all fair, without spot, fully reconciled to God, and 
without trespasses before Him.”—Mason, Spiritual Treasury for 
the Children of God, vol. i. p. 141 (1779). 

3 This was the view of S. Macarius, Hom. xxvi.; Bibl. Pair. 
Gallandit, 7. 29. 

41 Tuxss, iv. 15. 


Cc * 
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in the twinkling of aw ene, at the last trump.” 
The Apostle is arguing about the resurrection of the 
body, in which there will certainly be an instan- 
taneous change from death to life, from the death of 
corruption in which it had lain, to a life of incor- 
ruption which will then begin. He says nothing 
here about any change, instantaneous or other, 
passing over the soul. 

There is, no doubt, a difficulty which suggests itself 
touching sanctification after death, in cases where 
the sins have been essentially carnal, in which the 
body has shared the contamination of the consent- 
ing spirit. Is it possible that the sanctification of 
the soul in its separate state can suffice for both? 
It may be that an answer is to be found in something 
of a kindred nature which is constantly going on. 

Different sins, we know, are incidental to different 
stages of life. When a man has passed into the 
second stage, is it impossible for him to wipe out by 
repentance” the stain of guilt incurred in the first? 
May not the sorrows of the man atone for the errors 
of the child, or the tears of old age wash away the 
impurities of youth and manhood? To put an 
extreme case of this kind, let us imagine one who 


11 Cor. xv. 51. 
2‘ Repentance” here, of course, is spoken of as the ‘* conditia 
sine qua non,” not the “‘causa efficiens” of the cleansing. 
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has spent his early days in unrestrained indulgence, 
in making his body an instrument of sensual 
gratification, and then lingers on into decrepit age, 
till the very ashes of fleshly lust have ceased to 
smoulder in his veins, till he is practically dead to 
his former temptations. Should we not hesitate to 
pronounce his past irretrievable, or to deny the 
possibility of his wiping out the old stains of defile- 
ment by the purification of his soul? It is not easy 
to draw much distinction between such a case and 
that of the man whose body, with all the material 
organs of sense, has been laid in the grave. 

There are some well-known texts of Scripture The misap- 

plication of 

which are often quoted in opposition to the idea of texts of 


fs & Scriptureto 
any change in Hades, and as a proof that virtually capears the 


the day of death rather than the day of judgment aoe 
is “the last line of things.” Most of them, on in- 
vestigation, will be found to be wholly irrelevant. 

That most frequently urged is, “where the tree 
falleth, there it shall be.” The Preacher is 
describing certain natural phenomena, and pointing 
out how the powers of nature are regulated by God, 
and he takes as illustrations the direction of the 
wind, or the inclination of a falling tree, both of © 
which he implies are beyond the control of man. 


1 Eccurs. xi. 3. 


44. Change in the Intermediate State. 
There is not the least hint given, or anything what- 
ever to suggest the likelihood that he employed 
such figures to teach the unalterable condition of the 
soul after death. 

We cannot but regard with satisfaction the altera- 
tion of a verse in a familiar hymn which contributed 
so much to fix the common application of the words 


on the popular mind :— 


** Ag the tree falls, so must it lie: 
As the man lives, so will he die ; 
As the man dies, such musf he be, 
All through the days of Eternity.” } 


“@hatsoeber thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might; for there is no twork, wor device, nor 
knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, whither thou 
goest.” 2 

The writer confines his observations to what he 
sees in this life, to the works which are carried on 
“under the sun,” and there is no reason to suppose 
that he referred at all to the mode of existence of 
the soul in another world. Indeed, considering the 
general tone of his writing, it would be a manifest 
over-straining of the meaning of his words to adopt 


1 «© by Thy power grant, Lord, that we 
At our last hour fall not from Thee ; 
Saved by Thy grace, Thine may we be 
All through the days of eternity.” 


Hymns Ancient and Modern, 289, 
2 Hicouss, ix. 10, 
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such a reference. We should hesitate, moreover, 
under any circumstances, knowing how imperfect 
the conception of the future was in his age, to 
consider the inactivity of the disembodied soul 
proved by any words which he might use. 
“The night cometh when no man caw work.”! 
Tt was the reason which our Lord gave for doing 
works of mercy on the Sabbath-day, when most men 
rested from their labours. The day was the period 
of His earthly ministry, the space allotted to Him by 
the Father for the fulfilment of a special mission ; 
the night was the time when that mission would 
close. It receives a fuller illustration in a later 
chapter, when He likens Himself to a traveller 
walking during those hours of the day in which 
he has the light to enable him to see the path. : 
The idea that His words, beyond their immediate 
application to His own case, had a further reference to 
the ordinary life-work of each individual, has been 
imported into them, in all probability, from a false 
conception that the soul is asleep in the night of death. 
“Ge must all appear before the jrdgnrent-seat 
of Christ; that eberp one map receive the things 
done in his bodp, according to that he hath done, 
tohether it be good or bad,”? 


1§. JOHN ix. 4, 22 Cor. v. 10. 
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If the view set forth in these pages be rightly 

understood, it will be seen that such a declaration 
as this in no way militates against the idea of a 
progressive sanctification of the soul continuing after 
death. Itis not held that the work done by it in 
the disembodied state will affect the final judgment. 
That, according to the teaching of Holy Scripture, 
will depend entirely upon the conduct of the body 
and soul during the probation of the earthly life, 
and have no concern with the state in which the 
after-preparation of the soul for the presence of God 
is carried to completion. 

Passages of There are a few passages which, though of un- 

which certain significance, may be set in the opposite scale, 

appear to ° 2 

counten- and have some counteracting influence. 

pe or “And these all, habing obtained a good report 


aes through faith, received not the promise: God 


race in habing provided some better thing for us, that 
thep without us should not be made perfect.”2 

It would seem from this that those old saints and 

martyrs who had died in faith before the Advent, 

were benefited by something which took place after 

their death. Their perfection was made dependent 

upon a later generation. If, therefore, they were 

capable of such an improvement in their condition 


1 Ans, xi. 39, 40. 
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as is here indicated, and if, moreover, as the following 
passage shows, they were conscious of the change, we 
can hardly apply to them the image of the fallen 
tree, and if not to them, why to any departed 
souls ? 

“Christ also hath once suifered for sins, the 
just for the unjust, that He might bring us to God, 
being put to death in the flesh but quickened bp 
the Spirtt, by which also He went and preached 
unto the spirits im prison.”?! 

Whatever disputes have gathered round the 
interpretation of these words in past times, an un- 
prejudiced reader, aided by the light which modern 
criticism has thrown upon them, would hardly fail 
to draw the conclusion? that our Lord, in His 
human spirit, during the time that His body lay 
in the grave, visited certain disembodied spirits 
detained somewhere in ward or custody, and that 
He bore to them intelligence, which they were 
capable of receiving, and by which their existing 
condition was ameliorated.? 


118. Peer iii. 18, 19. 

2 That this is the natural prima facie interpretation we conclude 
from the shifts and subterfuges to which men have had recourse 
in order to avoid it. 

3 *<Solvit vincula inferni et piorum animas elevavit.”—S. 
Amprose, de Mid. ad Grat. iv. 1. 

“Ad Tartara ima descendens seras inferni januasque confrin- 
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“FE sa under the altar the souls of them that 
twere slain for the word of God, and for the testi- 
mony which they held: and thep cried with a loud 
boice, saping, How long, O Word, holy and true, 
Dost thon not judge and abenge our blood on them 
that dwell on the earth ?”1 

Admitting that the language is highly mystical, it 
nevertheless must be in some way “a figure of the 
true. 


” 


Is, then, such looking forward, such ardent 
longing for the fulfilment of their hopes, compatible 
with the idea of standing still? is this ery one long 
monotonous moan, relieved by no rise and fall, no 
relaxing energy or intensified eagerness? Such 
changelessness is contradicted by what follows, for 
“white robes were giben unto ebery one of them; 
and it was said unto them, that thep should rest 
pet for a little season.” 

Again, an argument against the cessation of pro- 
gress at death may be drawn from the fact that the 
Apostles set before Christians the coming? of the 
Lord, not the end of life, as the goal towards which 
they are bidden to strive. 


gens vinctas peccato animas mortis damnatione destructa e diaboli 
faucibus revocavit ad vitam,”—S. AmBrossn, de Myst. Pasch. 4. 
““Descendit ad inferos et destructis clausis Tartari, suos quos ibi 
reperit eruens, victor ad superos ascendit.”—S. Himron., Jn 
Lamen., lib. 11. ¢. iii, 
1 Rev. vi. 9, 10, 11, 2 Pam. i 63) PCoR sd. 708; 


NAY 
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S. Paul? writes to his Philippian converts in full 
confidence that God, Who has inaugurated a good 
work in their hearts, will carry it on from one stage 
to another till it arrives at perfect maturity, not in 
the hour of death, but on the day of Jesus Christ2 
And to the Corinthians he expresses a thankful 
assurance that they will be kept firm unto the end, 
and that such keeping will insure their being found 
irreproachable at the final test, 








1Jt has often been confidently asserted that the Apostle 
expected the Second Advent in his own lifetime 3 an admission of 
which would of course weaken in some degree what has been 
urged above, because the conviction of the imminence of that 
day would leave less room for thoughts of an intermediate state 
between death and judgement. Some of the passages adduced in 
support of the belief contain casual expressions, such as would 
not unnaturally fall from the lips of one who had been told that it 
would come suddenly and unexpectedly. Others admit, perhaps, 
of the explanation that he spoke in the first person only by pera- 
oxnHariouds (1 Cor. xv. 51; 1 Tauss. iv. 17). When called upon 
to give his deliberative judgment in consequence of opinions held 
by the Thessalonians, he speaks as though he did not believe the 
day to be immediately impending (2 Tuxss. ii, 1-2). It may here 
be observed on this disputed question, that if it were absolutely 
certain that the Apostle was mistaken, no argument adverse to 
the inspiration of his writings generally ought to be drawn from 
it. Our Lord expressly said that the Father had kept the know- 
ledge of this to Himself (S. Marr. xxiy. 36). This then is an 
exceptional case, and one in which the claim for inspired know- 
ledge in the Apostle ought not to be set up. 

2 Dr. Newman writes, “‘It will be found on the whole that death 
isnot the object put forward in Scripture for hope to rest upon, but 
the coming of Christ, as if the interval between death and His 
coming was by no means to be omitted in the process of our 
preparation.” —Vol. iii. Serm. xxv. ed. 1875. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Prayers for the dead: Weagons for our 
Lorvns Silence on the Subject. 


F we are justified in the conclusion which we have 

drawn from the foregoing evidence, that the soul 

is capable of change after its separation from the body 

by death, it becomes a deeply interesting question 

how far, or whether at all, such change may be aided 
or affected by the intercessions of the living. 

There is a recognised principle running through 
Holy Scripture, and illustrated by the common 
experience of God’s dealings with us, that He has 
chosen that the destiny of man, for weal or woe, shall 
be influenced by the conduct of his fellow-men. 

We see abundant proofs of this principle in the 
lives of the most eminent characters of Bible history. 
Look at its exercise in the intercessory prayers of 
the Patriarchs: Abraham pleading with God for 
Sodom; Moses, with his uplifted arms, winning 
victory for Israel; Job interceding successfully for 
his friends; and we gather from the prophet 
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Ezekiel* that it is only when wickedness has passed 
all bounds that the prayers of the faithful prove in- 
effectual. 

The principle is seen in its fullest development in 
the life of our Lord, when He spent whole nights in 
prayer, not only communing for Himself with God, 
but seeking deliverance for those in distress, or 
when He said to His Apostle, “ Simon, Simon, 
behold, Satan hath desired to habe pon, that he 
map sift pou as wheat: but E habe praped for 
thee, that thy fatth fatl not: and when thon art 
conberted, strengthen thy brethren ;”? or yet once 
more when He interceded with His dying breath for 
the forgiveness of His murderers. 

And we hear the echo of His teaching in the mani- 
fold injunctions of His Apostles, in S. Paul’s appeal 
to his converts to offer supplication for himself and 
for all saints, and in his oft-expressed intercessions 
for them,? and in S. James’ declaration that to 
recover the sick, and to obtain forgiveness of his sins, 
“the eflectnal ferbent praper of a righteous man 


abatleth much.” 4 


1 EzeEx, xiv. 24, 28, Luge xxii. 31. 

3 EPHES. vi. 18; Putt. i. 8,45 Cou. i. 3; 1 THuss. i. 2. 

4. Jamus, v. 14,15. évepyouuévn should be rendered “‘ in its 
working ;” to make it equal évepyijs as the A. V. does, and consider 
it as an attribute of déno.s, is opposed to N. T. usage, and weakens 
the force of the Apostle’s assertion. 


Objections 
to prayers 
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It will be said that all this is not to the point, 
that it only concerns the living; but our object 
in recalling such familiar examples is to press home 
the fact that we are all brethren, and by the bonds 
of human sympathy and the ties of Christian 
brotherhood are bound to help one another by 
prayer. And if the whole body of Christians, 
both those in the flesh and those out of the flesh, 
are but one family, then it seems hard to believe 
that separation by death can interpose a barrier 
to our intercessions. 

But here, if anywhere, of ourselves “we know 
rot what we should pray for as we onght,” 
and we gladly fall back upon the teaching of the 
Primitive Church, in the confidence that in the 
freshness of the faith she was better able to under- 
stand the mind of Christ than we can be, seeing 
that the mists of prejudice and error have obscured 
our vision. 

It will be our endeavour, then, to find out, from 
the writings of antiquity, how far the souls of the 
departed were considered to come within the range 
of the prayers of the Church on earth. 

Before considering those passages of Holy Scrip- 
ture which appear to have any bearing upon this 
question, it will be well to notice briefly the oft- 
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repeated objection that the Great Teacher Himself on the 

i F supposed. 
was silent upon the subject. Assuming for the silence of 
moment that the statement is correct, how is ee 
His silence to be accounted for? Was He silent 
because, the custom of praying for the dead being 
unknown, there was nothing to call forth an expres- 
sion of opinion, or was it that, being known, He 
gave it His tacit approval ? 

Now, if the practice existed, it could not have 
been of very long standing, for before the Captivity 
little was revealed to the ancient people touching 
the state of the soul after death; and from that 
time onward their interest in the subject could have 
been only of slow growth and gradual development. 
We may not, therefore, draw any adverse conclu- 
sions from the absence of reference to it in the 
Old Testament writings, which for the most part 
antecede the rise of the doctrine. By the nature 
of things it could hardly have been otherwise. 
But in the Apocryphal Books, which to some extent 
fill up the gap between the close of prophecy, about 
a century after the return from Captivity, and the 
beginning of the Christian Era, we have a right to 
expect some evidence of the belief, if it had taken 
any hold upon the minds of men. Of course they 
will not be “applied to establish doctrine,’ but 
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they may fairly be used as helping to confirm the 
historical fact of the existence of the belief, without 
affecting its orthodoxy one way or the other. 

In this collection of writings there is one mention 
of the subject, and though it stands alone, it is so 
emphatic, and is introduced so naturally, that the 
conclusion is almost forced upon us that, at the 


period referred to, the habit of praying for the dead 


had become wide-spread and general. 

In the latter part of the Second Book of 
Maccabees! the historian describes some special 
events in the life of Judas, and, in connection 
with one of these, we have a positive declaration 
that prayers were offered for the dead. 

“So Judas gathered his host and came into the 
city of Odollam. And when the seventh day came, 
they purified themselves, as the custom was, and 
kept the Sabbath in the same place. And upon the 
day following, as the use had been, Judas and his 
company came to take up the bodies of them that 
were slain, and to bury them with their kinsmen in 
their fathers’ graves. 

“Now, under the coats of every one that was 
slain they found things consecrated to the idols of 
the Jamnites which is forbidden the Jews by the 


12 Maco. xii, 39-end, 
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law. Then every man saw that this was the cause 
wherefore they were slain. 

“All men therefore praising the Lord, the 
righteous Judge, 

“Who had opened the things that were hid, 

“Betook themselves unto prayer, and besought 
Him that the sin committed might wholly be put 
out of remembrance. Besides, that noble Judas : 
exhorted the people to keep themselves from sin, 
forasmuch as they saw before their eyes the things 
that came to pass for the sins of those that were 
slain. 

“And when he had made a gathering throughout 
the company to the sum of two thousand drachms 
of silver, he sent it to Jerusalem to offer a sin- 
offering, doing therein very well and honestly, in 
that he was mindful of the resurrection : 

“For if he had not hoped that they that were 
slain should have risen again, it had been superfluous 
and vain to pray for the dead. 

“And also in that he perceived that there was 
great favour laid up for those that died godly, it 
was an holy and good thought. 

“Whereupon he made a reconciliation for the 
dead, that they might be delivered from sin.” 

We shall consider, at a later stage of the inquiry, 
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whether in this particular case there was not an 
undue extension of the legitimate purpose of such 
prayers. Here we only observe that there is nothing 
in the narrative to lead us to suppose that, in 
ordering that prayer should be made for his dead 
countrymen, Judas was doing anything out of the 
ordinary course; on the contrary, the readiness with 
which the money for the sin-offering was contributed 
points to a belief that what he proposed was thought 
likely to be advantageous to the dead. 

There is no more definite evidence which can be 
appealed to, but it is well known that such prayers 
are found in many old Jewish services and comme- 
morations. That which is called KApDISH is 
universally allowed to be of great antiquity. It is 
composed of several parts, of which the oldest, 
unquestionably pre-Christian, varies by amplification 
according to the countries in which it is used and 
other circumstances. Now although in its original 
form this contains no direct prayers for the dead, 
indirect reference to their use is traceable in several 
portions of it. When the existing prayers were 
composed and engrafted upon the public service, it 
is impossible to decide, but there is no doubt that 
it was at a very early date; and when we reflect 
that they have been used unhesitatingly by Jewish 
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communities differing from each other as widely as 
German, French, Italian, Provengal, Spanish, Baby- 

lonian, and those of Jemen, the conclusion is forced 

upon us that the principle had been acted upon in 

the private devotions of the people not only for some 

time previously but also to a very wide extent. 

In the HaskaratH NesHaMoru, or “Commemo- The intense 
ration of Souls,” which is appointed to be said ODsthe Jock 
the Day of Atonement, and the last days of the aaa 
three chief Festivals, there are distinct prayers for 
the dead. In his introduction to that used onthe 
former, a learned Jew! of our own day throws much 
light upon the spirit of the Commemoration, address- 
ing the assembled congregation in these words: 
“Children of the house of Israel! in this life of 
frailty, where all that is united to us by the strongest 
bonds to-day, is to-morrow relentlessly torn away— 
where nothing is permanent except change, nothing 
constant except instability—it is the greatest com- 
fort to us to have one steadfast pillar—Remembrance. 

... The ancient heathens adorned the graves of 
their beloved with flowers and wreaths, for they 
thought that the souls of their beloved were laid in 
the tomb; they materialised the soul, they were 


1 Occasional Prayers, Addresses, etc., Manchester, 2d ed., 1852, 
intended as a Manual for young Rabbis, by Dr. 8. M. ScHILuER- 
SZINESsY, p* 
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only heathens. But the J ewish religion, which also 
makes use of symbols, yet not to materialise the 
spiritual but to spiritualise the material, teaches us 
to seek the souls of the departed, not in the grave, 
but in heaven, in the bosom of God the Father of 
love. ‘Therefore, on the recurrence of such com- 
memorations, Israelites do not strew earthly flowers 
on the grave, but offer spiritual wreaths to heaven: they 
offer prayers to God for the blessedness of the departed.” 

Again, in that for the principal festivals, after 
dwelling on the beauties and advantages of such 
services, he bears witness to the intensity of their 
belief in the words, “look around you and see how 
bitterly they weep who are about to pray for the 
blessedness of their departed ones,” and calls upon them 
to join in “the heart-affecting prayer,”! “ May God 
remember the soul of my father, my lord, N. the 
gon of M., who is gone to his everlasting home, be- 
cause that I offer here a charity for him ; for the 
reward of this may his soul be bound up in the 
bundle of life together with the soul of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, Sarah, Rebekah, Rachel, and Leah, 
and with other saints, male and female, who are in 
Paradise.” 


syaya whiyd yone b ab oy NAN nw? DINOS? 
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ee 
It may be observed, as a very striking proof of the 
reality of their prayers for the dead, that at this 
point of the service those worshippers who happen 
not to have lost parents or near and dear friends 
are in the habit of withdrawing from the assembly, 
The above prayer is deserving of careful notice, 
because it is by no. means improbable that our 
blessed Lord had it, or something similar, in His 
mind in that part of His Sermon on the Mount which 
touches upon the subject of charity and alms-giving. 
It was especially provided by the law of Moses, Jewish 


: p alms and 
that every person who took part in the great cients 
festivals should offer unto the Lord “the free-Wwill offered in’ 


offering of his hand according as God had blessed re deal. 


him,” that they should “ not appear before the Lord 
empty.” This gift was usually made at the “Com- 
memoration,” either with a view to relief from sick. 
ness or any other trouble, or as an atonement? for 
some dead relation or friend, under the firm con- 


1 Devt. xvi. 10, 16. 

2 The Jews admit four means of procuring atonement :—1, 
repentance; 2. the Day of Atonement; 3. sufferings ; 4, death, 
of which the last, death, z.c. the dying, possesses the greatest power. 
During the first year after a parent’s death, a child, in com- 
memorating the deceased, says or writes after his name, ) 5 f, 
1.2. S39W NADI 93°97 Lam ready to serve ag atonement for hig 
couch, I am ready to suffer for his transgressions, provided only 
that his rest may be peace. This explanation is borne out by 
Rashi, whose commentary 7m doco runs thus :-— 
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viction that they would be benefited in whose behalf 
the offering was presented. 

Light is thrown upon this by the SIPHRE, the 
oldest continuous Midrash on the fourth and fifth 
books of Moses, which, though only committed to 
writing in the second and third centuries (180-220 
A.D.) contains the record of customs generally sup- 
posed to have prevailed for hundreds of years. In 
its commentary upon the passage,! “ Be merciful, O 
Lord, unto Thy people Lsracl, whom Thon hast 
redeemed, and lap not innocent blood unto Thp 
people of Esrael’s charge. And the blood shall be 
forgiben them,” we find the following explanation a 
“¢ Forgive thy people,’ that is, ‘the living : ‘whom 
thou hast redeemed,’ that is, ‘the dead, which shows 
that the dead also want an atonement.” 

It has been thought that it was the ostentatious 


When the first year had expired, by which time it was supposed 
that the deceased would be purged from his sins, the language 
changed, and the child said, 


ryan ohyn nd noiad wnt 
“‘may his memory be for a blessing for the life of the world to 
come.” —TAuLM. BaB., Kiddushin, xxxi. B. 

1 The close of the section D'MHIW, on Dzvt. xxi. 8. 

It ought to be noticed that the Siphré is older even than the 
Palestinian Talmud. It is a Baraitha, ¢.e., 2 Mishnah taught out- 
side the Lecture Room. It testifies therefore to a generally 
admitted doctrine. 
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offering uf this “atonement” or free-will offering, 
which was made in the Temple or in the Synagogues, 
as well as the parade of their benevolence abroad, 
which our Lord alluded to when He gave His 
admonition, “@ihen thon doest thine alms, do 
not sound a trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites 
Do in the synagogues and in the streets, that thep 
map habe glory of men.” } 
Before passing from the consideration of Jewish 
services and commemorations, we must briefly refer 
to certain Jewish formulas in common use to express 
distinct prayers for the dead, taken. from the lan- 
guage of Holy Writ.? We turn to the testimony, 
which is appealed to, on Jewish tombstones and in 
other inscriptions. If the age of some of these could 
be decisively fixed, as early as at first sight would 
appear, we should not be left in any uncertainty, 
but the subjoined notes will show that their great 
antiquity is not unreasonably disputed. 

The first to be noticed are those which have been 
discovered by R. Jacob Saphir, a distinguished Jew 
who has travelled through Egypt, Arabia, Jemen, 


1§. Mart. vi. 2. 

2 Ovi’, & nds, opiani, from Is. lvii. 2, Ps. xxv. 13, and 
exlix. 5. 

In all these cases the A. V. translates as promises: the Jews 
use them as prayers. For confirmation of this, cf. Palest. Talm. 
Leyden ms. p. 11 in Dr. Schiller-Szinessy’s Occasional Notices of 
Hebrew mss, No. 1. 
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and other countries, with the special object of collect- 
ing records of his nation among extant monuments 
of antiquity and traditional stories. Several of the 
inscriptions deciphered by him bear on their face 
dates which carry us back beyond the present era? 
Some of the tombstones are inscribed with different 
formulas of prayers for the dead; for the most part 
they are abbreviated by the use of initial letters only, 
precisely the same as in the custom of writing R. I. P. 
on the graves of Christians. The commonest are the 
following -— 
MAY HIS REST BE GLORY.” 
MAY HIS MEMORY BE FOR A BLESSING.’ 
MAY HIS MEMORY BE FOR THE RESURRECTION.* 


MAY THE SPIRIT OF THE LORD LEAD HIM TO RESTS 


1 They are all dated according to the era af Contracts, which 
begins 311 years and 4 months befere Christ. I is identical with 
the Grecian era, or the era of the Seleucides. In 1 Mace. i. 10, 
of Antiochus it is said that “he reigned in the hundred and 
thirty and seventh year of the Kingdom of the Greeks,” which 
corresponds to 175 B.c. The above method of dating was used 
frequently by the Jews down to the fifteenth century, and in 
some places is still used. On the tombstones the dates of the 
above inscriptions are 28, 29, 1. The last date does create some 
suspicion, because it is hardly likely that people would begin to 
employ the dates of an era at its very commencement, Dr. 
Schiller-Szinessy suggests that in each case 1000 has been omitted 
for the sake of brevity, as we might write 78 for 1878, and as 
western Jews do occasionally omit the thousands in dating from 
the Creation of the world. 

Im allusion to Isan xi. 10. "2D AMID “AN pdbhE 
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The English word “memory” is far from indicat- 
ing the full idea of that which the original conveys 
to the mind of the Jew. This may be seen from 
the writings of Maimonides! He says, for instance, 
“May his memory be for a blessing and for the 
resurrection,” meaning, as the reference to the resur- 
rection clearly implies, much more than remem- 
brance, even the principal essence of existence, or, as 
we should say, the soul. In much the same way 
“the memorial” of the meat-offering is used in 
Leviticus. According to the Jewish idea it signifies 
the essence, the savour, or, so to say, the soul of the 
material offering. 

Th next inscription of the kind to be considered 
is an epitaph? discovered at Aden, and now deposited 
in the British Museum, bearing date 12th of Ab, 
era of Contracts, 29. (B.C. 282.) 

It commemorates Mashta, a daughter of David, 
who died at Aden in South Arabia. The following 
is the portion of it which calls for our notice :— 


1Tn his autograph on a disciple’s copy of the ‘‘ Mishneh Torah ” 
(Bodleian Lib., Oxford. Cod. Hunt. 40), the formula occurs, 
niby5} 4.€., synindy mots y757, which shows that the inscrip 
tions signify much more than ‘‘ may his memory be blessed.” 
NVI AYA YN WDA wpm na Sh xnwp aon? 

nod ps my ax wind 2 oy AS pt oy 

For a full description of the epitaph by Dr. Schiller-Szinessy, see 
Plate xxiv. of Facsimiles of Ancient mss., Oriental Series, of the 
Paleographic Society, part ii. 
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THE PIOUS MASHTA (MAY HER REST BE GLORY!) 
DAUGHTER OF THE AGED, THE PIOUS, THE HUMBLE, 
THE GOOD, THE GOD-FEARING DAVID (MAY THE 
SPIRIT OF GOD LEAD HIM TO REST!) 

The last inscriptions to which we call attention are 
from some tombstones recently discovered in the 
Crimea, containing the oft-recurring formula, “may 
his soul be bound up,” etc. The discoverer claims 
for them different dates from A.D, 6 downwards, but 
though he is very confident of their authenticity, they 
will require further investigation than they have yet 
undergone before we can accept them as trustworthy 
evidence. 

We have put forward all the evidence which we 
have been able to meet with from Jewish sources. 
A considerable amount of doubt must exist as to the 
value of a portion of it, but however much it may 
be shaken by closer examination, the great fact still 
remains in the history of the Maccabees, that the 
custom of praying for the dead was known in the 
second century before Christ. We know, moreover, 
that unprejudiced Jews, who of course understand 
the habits and mind of their own nation far better 
than we can do, do not hesitate for a moment 


1 Dr. Chwolson has translated and described them. It is to be 
noticed that the mode of dating is not by the era of Contracts, as 
in the previously cited cases, but either from the Creation of the 
world or after the Exile ; in some instances both are combined. 
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to pronounce in favour of its great antiquity, and 
feel assured that, when it found expression in their 
public services, it must have been widely practised 
for a considerable time. 
We may then fairly accept this testimony as Our Lord’s 


: oe . : silence not 
sufficient indication that our Lord’s silence upon attriput- 


the practice is not attributable to its non-existence ; abe 


and when. all things are considered, there seems to 20 of the 
be no alternative but to interpret it as a sign of the 
Divine acquiescence. Opportunities must have pre- 
sented themselves in His teaching had He desired 
to denounce the practice as erroneous, or to discour- 
age it as liable to misconstruction. It is true that 
but little fell from His lips touching the state of the 
dead, but amidst all the stern denunciations which 
the Jews drew down upon themselves for their 
perversion of the Law, it is almost impossible to 
believe that He could have ignored and winked at 
the prevalence of any habit of which He disapproved. 
We may interpret His conduct in this matter very 
much as is usually done in the case of Infant 
Baptism, though of course we are far from attaching 
the same importance to a pious practice, which is 
what we hold praying for the dead to have been, 
as we do to the Initiatory Rite for the remission iin 
of sins. It is said that this receives no direct connection 
E 
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between countenance from Christ Himself, but if there is that 


the Old and 4 5 steas 
hi Rae close connection between the Jewish and Christian 


beri religions, which He admitted when He said that 
He came “ not to destrop, but to fulfil,”! it follows 
that anything which formed part of the Old system, 
unless the contrary were distinctly expressed, ought 
to be regarded as stamped with His sanction for 
continuance in the New. If by Divine appointment 
infants were considered eligible for admission into 
covenant with God in the one, they would certainly 
not, in the absence of any direction to the contrary, 
be excluded from the other. So ina somewhat similar 
manner if, side by side with an increasing realisation 
of the certainty of the resurrection and judgment, and 
of the intermediate state of disembodied souls, there 
had grown up the comforting belief that after death 
they might be benefited by the prayers of the living 
—a belief which seems to be the natural outcome 
of the conviction of a trial for which they were 
waiting—unless we are prepared to accuse our Lord 
of allowing His creatures to be buoyed up with 
empty hopes and barren comfort, we must perforce 
accept the conclusion that He did give His approval 
to the doctrine, and that it was hardly less distinct 
because given in silence. 


1S. Matt. v. 17, wAnpdcat, rather, to develop, to expand, to 
fill up. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Che Cestimonp of holy Scripture, 


OW although there is no positive and direct Indirect 

teaching on the subject in the recorded utter- in Christ’ 
ances of our Lord, there are indications which are ee 
not without importance in estimating the probability 
of His disapproval or sanction. 

To the Pharisees, who had accused Him of casting 
out devils by the power of Beelzebub, He said :— 

“All manner of sin and blasphemy shall be 
forgiben unto men: but the blasphemp against 
the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men. 
And whosoeber speaketh a word against the Son 
of Gan, tt shall be forgiven him: but whosoever 
speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it shall wot be 
forgiben him, neither in this world, neither in the 
fworld to come.”? . 

If we could read this statement of our Lord with- 
out prejudice we should naturally conclude that it 
furnishes the highest authority for believing that, 
while some sins are forgiven during the lifetime of 
the sinner, there are others which admit of forgive- 

\§, Mar, xii. 81, 32. 
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ness also after his death. If, then, death is found to 
interpose no barrier to the forgiveness of these latter, 
we may either continue to pray for it in behalf of the 
dead, or else our cherished belief in the all-prevailing 
efficacy of prayer and intercession must be abandoned, 
and a limit placed to the promise, “@@hatsoeber pe 
shall ask in praper, believing, pe shall receive.”? 
But the supposed dangerous tendency of such 
teaching has induced some of our leading commenta- 
tors to seek for another explanation. It is said 
“this world” and “the world to come” were 
familiar expressions amongst the Jews to express 
respectively the ages before and after the advent of 
the Messiah in the flesh, and consequently there is 
no necessary reference in Christ’s words to the times 
subsequent to man’s death. But the old controversy, 
carried on with such vehemence in the seventeenth 
century, bears witness to the uncertainty which 
hangs over the Jewish meaning? of “the coming 
age,” or “the world to come.” In order, however, 
18. Marv. xxi. 22, 


2 Between Witsius, the eminent Calvinistic divine, and Rhen- 
ferd, the celebrated Oriental scholar, both professors of Francker. 


3 «<The world to come, S44 by, hints two things especially. 
1. The times of the Messias : ‘Be mindful of the day wherein thou 
camest out of Egypt all the days of thy life. The wise men say, 
by ‘‘the days of thy life” is intimated “this world;” by “all the 
days of thy life,” the days of the Messias are superinduced.’ In this 
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to show that the explanation which we have adopted 
is not in violation of the Jewish usage of familiar 
terms, we have carefully examined the writings of a 
very distinguished Rabbi, whose learning was such 
that it was said of him, “from Moses to Moses there 
has arisen none like Moses ;” and we are contented 
so shelter ourselves in this matter at least under his 
interpretation. 

Moses Maimonides, in his Mishneh Torah on the 
Precepts of Repentance, writes thus : “ The good which The testi- 
is laid up for the righteous is the life of ‘the memes ® 
world to come,’ that is, a life in which there is no rape 
death, and a good in which there is no evil.”1 And ee 
again, “In the world to come there is no bodily alas 
frame, but the souls of the righteous are alone with- 
out the body as the angels which minister.”2 He 
explains too how the patriarchal expression “the 
bundle of life,” is only a synonymous term, and after 


sense the Apostle seems to speak, Hus, ii. 5, and vi. 5. 2. The 


state after death, M7 nbdiyo DING NVwW snnd san nbyyy. 
‘The world to come is, when a man is departed out of this world.’ ” 
—Licutroor, Lxercit. 8S. Marr. in loc. 


oyna sem san odyn en sen opyyd aneyn main 
Chap. viii. 1. 3m Moy PNW MDM INDY nip paw 
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enumerating a variety of others, all of which are 
employed allegorically to convey the same meaning, 
he concludes, “the good which is prepared for the 
righteous is however more generally called the world 
to come.”+ Indeed, this Jewish sage is so far from 
accepting the interpretation, which some modern 
writers think the only justifiable one, that he runs 
directly counter to it, for he says that the future 
blessings foretold by the prophets referred only to 
those which Israel should enjoy in the flesh in the 

days of King Messiah, when sovereignty should be 
* restored to the nation, but those which were laid up 
in “the world to come ” baffled description, because 
there is no correspondency between the happiness of 
the body and that of the soul. This is why Isaiah 
said, “ Sletther hath the eve seen, © God, beside 
Thee, what He hath prepared for him that waiteth 
for Him.”2 

Nothing can show more clearly than these quota- 
tions that it is by no means so certain as some have 
maintained, that, in accordance with Jewish phrase- 
ology, our Lord intended “the Messianic Age ” when 
He spoke of “the world tocome.” When, moreover, 
we take into consideration the parallel passage from 


viii, 6. $837 DSA oppo S99 Ad ppt 
2 Tsataui xiv. 4. 
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S. Mark’s Gospel,! we seem almost forced to adopt 
the wider application. 

“He that shall blaspheme against the Holp 
Ghost hath neber forgiveness, but is guilty of an 
eternal sin.” 

If forgiveness were limited entirely to the pre- 
sent life, a period of threescore years and ten, would 
there not be something unnecessarily strong in such a 
deep-reaching expression as this, something alinost 
unnatural in the accumulation of the “never” and 
the “eternal”? It would surely have sufficed to have 
pronounced the sin to be simply unpardonable. 

But another method of escape from the obvious Further 
teaching of the passage has been found in under- ee 
standing the expression “neither in this world nor °W* 
in the world to come” as merely a periphrastic way 
of expressing “never,” which is said to be found 
in the Talmud? 

We may take it for granted that such an inter- 
pretation is quite admissible, but whether it is that 


: 


which is most natural, and in accordance with the 
usage elsewhere in the New Testament, is another 
matter. It is only found once besides : “ He raised 


19. Mark, iii. 29, évoyds éorw aiwvlov duapripatos. Kplioews 
of the Textus Receptus has clearly been adopted to simplify a 
difficult expression. 

2 Cf. Bishop WorDswortH in loco, who refers to Vorstius de 
synedriis Hebrzorum. 
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Him from the dead, and set him at Bis own right 
hand in the heavenly places, far above all princi- 
pality, and power, and might, and dominion, and 
eberp name that is named, not only in this world, 
but also in that which is to come.”! This last 
expression, by analogy with the above, is said to be 
a Hebraism for “always.” But it is far better not 
to refer this to the clause immediately preceding it, 
viz., “above every name that is named,” but more 
generally to the statement that Christ has been set 
above all things, not only in the present earthly 
state but in the future heavenly, so that it brings 
out distinctly His Headship of the Church, in its 
twofold division, the Visible and the Invisible. 

If Christ did not admit the possibility of forgive- 
ness for some kind of sin after death,? it is difficult 
to believe that He would have run the risk of 
using an expression so calculated to mislead, and so 
certain to be laid hold of by those who held the 


1 EPHES. i. 20, 21. 

2 In support of the above interpretation we quote the testimony 
of 8. Augustine, and S. Isidore “the oracle of Spain:” ‘‘Nam pro 
defunctis quibusdam, vel ipsius Ecclesiz, vel quorundam piorum 
exauditur oratio. . . . Neque enim de quibusdam veraciter 
diceretur, quod non eis remittatur neque in hoc sxculo, neque 
in futuro, nisi essent quibus, etsi non in isto, tamen remittetur in 
futuro.”—De Civ. Dei. xxi. 24, 2. 

“ Quum Dominus dicit, neque in hoc seeculo neque in futuro de- 
monstrat quibusdam illic dimittenda peccata.”—De Of. Eccles. 18, 
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erroneous doctrine, and to be employed in a 
manner destructive of the truth. 

Of course, even if interpreted as we believe the 
passage should be, it is no proof of our Lord’s 
acquiescence in the legitimacy of praying for the 
dead; but indirectly it lends considerable weight 
to the supposition, for if there are sins whose stains 
may be wiped out in another world, so long as the 
efficacy of prayer and intercession is held to be as 
potent as it is, those who survive their friends can 
hardly fail to pray for such a result. 

There are one or two passages in the Epistles of The evi- 


- Pane dence of 
S. Paul which bear more or less distinctly upon a super- 
our subject. Touching the resurrection, he writes ee 


prevailing 


to the Corinthians, “Else what shall thep do which ? Corinth 
are baptized for the dead, if the dead rise not at iS Heute 
all? why are thep then baptized for the dead?” 
The words certainly seem to indicate the existence 
at the time of a custom which we know from the 
censures of some of the Fathers* was practised by 


11 Con. xv. 29, 

27) obv corw 8 pynow; Tl PothecBe mpGrov clrw, ws Tapa- 
mowic. Thy prow Tatrnyv of rd, Mapklovos vocobyres; kat olda 
pev drt Toddy Kwjow yéhwra, K.7T.A.—S. CuRysost. Hom. xl. ; 
1 Cor. xv. 

ev ots kal Tt mapadbcews mparyya TAO els huas’ Os Two pev 
rap avrots rpopbavévray TehevTqoat dvev Partloparos &Adovs Ge 
qth airay els dyoua éxelywy Barrifécbat.—EPIPHAN. adv. Hur. 
Lib. iL xxviii. 6, 
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certain heretical sects at a later period. The 
Cerinthians and Marcionites administered vicarious 
baptism in behalf of persons who had died without 
receiving the rite. 

Many strange and untenable interpretations! have 
been put forward with the view of avoiding all 
allusion to the practice, and getting rid of a difficulty 
which is created by the supposition that an inspired 
apostle could have had anything to say to such a 
superstitious custom. Most of them are self-con- 
demned. One, however, calls for consideration, be- 
cause it commended itself to some of the Catholic 
Fathers,? and has been urged with considerable 
earnestness in a popular commentary? of our own 
time. It is that whenever the rite of Baptism is 
administered, a profession is made by the baptized 
person of his belief in the resurrection. Every 
baptismal creed contains this article of our Faith. 
Therefore all who are baptized may well be said to 
be baptized for or on behalf of the dead. 

But whatever candidates for Baptism were required 


~ to believe in later times, there is no reason for sup- 


posing that at the beginning the doctrine of the 


1 Dean STANLEY has collected together twelve of these.—See 
Com. im loco. 

28. Curys. Hom. xl. 

3 Bishop WORDSWORTH in JZoco. 
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resurrection was submitted as a test of fitness, but 
it is far more likely that a simple confession of 
Jesus Christ was deemed sufficient qualification. 

As regards the difficulty suggested by the im- 
probability of an Apostle running the risk of 
damaging his argument by an appeal to a supersti- 
tion, which, if mentioned at all, ought to have 
received from his lips the severest reprehension, 
we have only to observe 8. Paul’s practice’ under 
somewhat similar circumstances. A careful examina- 
tion would no doubt afford sufficient evidence that 
he did not hesitate to use an argumentum ad hominem, 
and accommodate himself to the views of his hearers, 
and that without any expression of approval or 
condemnation, There is an interesting solution 
proposed by the distinguished leader of the Old 
Catholies.2 After speaking of the practice as a The views 


of two dis- 
common one, he says, “Probably it was done for LE 

en [e} 
those who had shown an intention of being baptized, pce: 


but had died without fulfilling it. A surviving serordene 


relative would then be baptized for the dead, in oi ioe 
order to give a public testimony to the Church that 


1 Dean Stanley mentions as examples, Gal. iv. 21-31; Acts 
xvii. 23; xvii. 18, 21; xxi. 26. See his Commentary for the 
second quotation. 

2Dr. Dortincer, The Iirst Age of Christianity and the Church, 
tr. Oxenham, iii. 2. 
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at ee 
he had died a member of it in mind and desire, and 
so to obtain for him the prayers of the Church, 
which else were not offered for those who died un- 
baptized.” One of the most popular writers in our 
own Church sets his seal to the natural interpreta- 
tion as follows: “There was then, as always. the 
natural longing of the survivors to complete the 
work which untimely death had broken off ; and in 
that early age, when the self-devotion of a Chris- 
tian’s life was concentrated in the one act of baptism, 
it might have seemed fitting that where the conver- 
sion either had not been completed, or had not 
taken place (for there is nothing in the passage 
which necessarily confines it to the case of cate- 
chumens), the friends of the dead should step, as it 
were, into his place, and in his name themselves 
undertake the dangers and responsibilities of baptism, 
so that after all the good work would not have been 
cut off by death, but would continue, in the words 
of the Apostle, ‘confirmed to the end, blameless 
in the dap of Feous Christ”! 

But though we feel that there is no escape from 
the conclusion that the Apostle did draw an argu- 
ment from an existing practice of such a kind, and 
that without at the same time expressing any dis- 


} Dean STANLEY’s Commentary on the Epp. ad Cor. in loco, 
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approbation, we cannot suppose for a moment that 

he intended to lend his sanction to the principle of 
vicarious baptism for the dead. There is a very 

wide difference between praying for the dead who 

died in faith and in covenant with God, and under- 
going the sacred rite of initiation for those who 

had not received it in life, and were consequently 
“aliens from the commonwealth of Esrael,” and 
without the pale of God’s promises. 

Nevertheless, it appears to us to be just such an The ex- 

extreme development of the belief in the power of Habe 


the living to aid the dead as might naturally arise, ed Seer 


in the absence of safeguards, when the belief became “5'°™- 


general or widely accepted ; and we are content to 
use it in our investigation simply as_ historical 
evidence, that in the earliest times death was not 
supposed to place an impassable barrier between 
the good offices of the living in behalf of the souls 
of the dead. 
The case of Onesiphorus next calls for our con- pain 
sideration. ae 
The passages which bear upon it are from the 
first and fourth chapters of S. Paul’s Second Epistle 
to Timothy. 
“The Mord gibe merey unto the house of 
Onesiphorus ; for he oft refreshed me, and was 
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not ashamed of my chain: but when he was in 
Home, he sought me ont erp diligently, and found 
me. 

“The Lord grant unto him that he map find 
mercy of the Lord in that day.” 

“ Salute Prisca and Aquila, and the household 
of Onesiphorns.”! 

Was Onesiphorus alive or dead when the Apostle 
wrote these words? We can obtain no direct 
evidence from Scripture, and beyond a solitary 
tradition derived from an unknown source, and like 
so many traditions touching the later labours of 
early Christians of note, little worthy of credit, we 
can learn nothing about him. Fabricius,2 the volu- 
minous biographer of the last century, in his 
catalogue of Christian Bishoprics, places the seat 
of Onesiphorus’ Episcopal labours at an obscure 
town in Messenia. Now if he ever occupied such 
a see, it must of necessity have been at a time sub- 
sequent to the writing of the above Epistle. But 
as an unsupported statement, we cannot consider 
what Fabricius says as sufficient to outweigh the 
extreme probability, arising out of the language 
which we have quoted, that he was dead at the time 
when S. Paul wrote. 

The whole tone of the passage seems to indicate 
12 Tm.J..16, 18, and iv. 19, * Salutaris Lua Evengelii, p. 117. 
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this. When the Apostle thinks of the household of 
Onesiphorus, he prays that God will bestow upon 
them the blessings of His mercy; the time for its 
bestowal is not expressed, but if, as we suppose, the 
family was in bereavement, it would be for imme- 
diate comfort, and the absence of any specified time 
points rather to the present. But when his thoughts 
were carried on to his benefactor, knowing that he 
had no longer need of it in this world, as his sur- 
vivors had, the vision of the future judgment rises 
up before the writer’s mind, and he adds, “Che 
Word grant to him,” not to the household, “to find 
mercy in that Dap.” 

But very few attempts? have been made to evade 
this, which it must be allowed is the most natural 
inference; it has however been maintained that, 
granting that Onesiphorus was dead, the language 
used is not expressive of prayer, but only of a pious 
hope or aspiration. 

The slightest acquaintance with the forms of Thesimilar- 


5 aoa a A : ity of the 
prayer for the dead in the Primitive Liturgies will be Apostle's 


: : : : és 5 rayer to 
enough to identify it with the expressions in com- He svat 


. Shey commonl 
mon use; this petition for mercy, and rest through found in . 
_ imitive 

merc ing most fi rence. os 
y, being one of most frequent recurrence. W. Litureiess 


cannot better conclude the consideration of this case 


1§, CHoRysostTom says that Onesiphorus was then in Rqme, but 
it is only a conjecture, which is ill suited to the tenor of the passage. 


Se ee 
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sec ee ee Eis ee 
than by quoting the opinion of one of the most 
eminent divines of the seventeenth century. In 
speaking of the communion of saints, he exhorts his 
hearers thus: “ We should do well to remember 
that in this world we are something besides flesh 
and blood; that we may not, without violent 
necessities, run into new relations, but preserve the 
affections we bore to our dead when they were alive. 
We must not so live as if they were perished, but 
so as pressing forward to the most intimate partici- 
pation of the communion of saints. And we also 
have some ways to express this relation, and to bear 
a part in this communion, by actions of intercourse 
with them, and yet proper to our state: such as are 
—strictly performing the will of the dead, providing 
for and tenderly and wisely educating their children, 
paying their debts, imitating their good example, 
preserving their memories, privately and publicly 
keeping their memorials, and desiring of God, with 
hearty and constant prayer, that God would give 
them a joyful resurrection and a merciful judgment, 
for so S. Paul prayed in behalf of Onesiphorus, that 
‘God would show him mercy in that day,’ that 
fearful and yet much to be desired day, in which the 
most righteous person hath need of much mercy and 
pity, and shall find it,”! 


* JER, TAYLor, Works, viii. 486, ed, Eden, 


CHAPTER VIL 


Che Cestimonp of the Catacombs. 


O little controversy has gathered round the The origi- 
cme 1 con- 
origin and date of the Catacombs at Rome. struclion 


It will be well briefly to indicate the conclusions a Aes 


which have been arrived at by the latest investiga- pace 


tion, that we may be in a position rightly to estimate poee 


the importance of the evidence which they furnish of 
the primitive belief respecting the condition of the 
faithful dead and their connection with the living. 
They were constructed by Christians in the 
earliest ages of Christianity for the burial of their 
own dead exclusively ;1 they may neither, therefore, 
be identified with the ancient arenarie? or exhausted 


1 This is established by the investigations of Padre Marchi and 
the two De-Rossi, his pupils, who have done perhaps more than 
any others to throw light upon the whole subject of the Catacombs. 
See their works, J monwments delle arti Christiane primitive nella 
metropoli del Christianesimo, and Inscriptiones Christiane, and 
Roma Sotteranea, Mr. J. H. Parker, however, dissents from this 
view in his last work on the Archexology of Rome,—Part xii., The 
Catacombs. 

2 The soil in which nearly all the Catacombs have been con- 
structed is the ¢ufa granolare, which is easily worked, and of suffi- 


F 


The inter- 
mixture 

of heathen 
symbols 
not contra- 
dictory of 
this view. 
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sand-pits of pre-Christian times, nor may they be 
considered, as was once so vigorously maintained, as 
common cemeteries for Pagans and Christians alike. 
The presence of heathen symbols and inscriptions, 
which gave rise to the latter theory, antecedently so 
improbable when we take into consideration the 
relationship in which Christianity and Paganism 
stood to each other during the greater part of the 
first three centuries, may be satisfactorily explained 
upon other grounds. Pagan burial-places differed 
in their construction from Christian just as the 
disposal of the bodies of the dead differed. Though 
inhumation was the original mode of burying 
adopted by the Romans, it was almost entirely 
superseded by burning during a large portion of the 
time which is covered by the use of the Catacombs, 
and the cells of the Columbaria, in which the ashes of 
the dead were preserved, are of the smallest dimen- 


cient solidity to bear excavation. That in which the old sand-pits 
are found, pozzolana, is of a looser and more friable character, 
and without the addition of solid masonry could not have been 
utilised as burial-places. The arena might well have been dug 
by the ancients as a valuable ingredient in their cement: the 
porwolana could not have been. The plan of the sand-pits, again, 
is arranged so that its roads are curved to allow of the easy 
passage of carts ; while the galleries of the Catacombs are narrow, 
and frequently intersect one another at right angles, 

The above-quoted writers have explained how the arenarice 
came to be identified with the Catacombs, 
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sions compared with the cubicula or loculi of the 
Catacombs. 


It has been observed too that in by far the 


majority of instances the Pagan inscriptions are found Pagan In- 
° oe 5 = scriptions, 
in unnatural positions, inverted or sideways, and how to be 


not unfrequently on the inner surface of the stone, page 
from which itis thought probable that the Christians 
had removed from Pagan cemeteries and other places 
such slabs as came conveniently to hand, and utilised 
them without troubling themselves to erase the marks 
which indicated their original use.! But it cannot 
be denied that there are instances where the stones 
show no signs of such adaptation, but were deliber- 
ately set up over Christian graves and inscribed 


with heathen symbols.2. The explanation of this, 


1Cf. Masrnion, Iter Italicum Litterarium, p. 136. 

2The most frequent of these are the initials D.M. or D.M.S8., 
which are said to occur about forty times among 15,000 inscrip- 
tions. On Pagan monuments their usage is almost universal— 
ninety-five per cent. at least—and the meaning is obvious, Dis 
Manibus or Dis Manibus sacrum. Besides the theory of explana- 
tion given above, it is quite possible that Christians, finding 
stones so inscribed, justified themselves in the use of them by 
giving to the initials an altered significance, Deo Maximo, Deo 
Mazimo Salvatori, and the addition in some cases of the sacred 
monogram of Christ does certainly give an air of probability te 
the supposition. 

Mr. Parker explains the presence of Pagan symbols by sup- 
posing that the claims of family were considered stronger than 
those of religion, and relations who differed in creed were laid in 
one and the same burial-place. 


The period 
of time 
covered by 
the Cata- 
combs, 
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which may well seem strange to us, who are apt at 
this distance of time to draw a strong line of 
demarcation between the new faith and the old, is to 
be sought in the difficulty which in all ages indivi- 
duals* have experienced in cutting themselves off 
entirely and at once from the associations of their 
ancestors. 

But not only is it proved that the Catacombs were 
distinctively the work of Christians, it is equally 
clear also, and even more interesting in connection 
with our present subject, that they belong to tha 
very earliest period of Christian history, ranging in 
all probability from the sub-apostolic age to the close 
of the fourth century, when from the public recogni. 


1 Dean STANLEY, in his Life of Constantine, Hast. Ch. Lect. vi., 
has illustrated this principle by a variety of examples which are 
very pertinent to the subject. It is quite true that figures resem- 
bling in a great measure the heathen representation of Orpheus and 
Pan are found engraven on Christian tombs. The Good Shepherd 
was one of the favourite representations on the early monuments, 
but because He is accompanied by a goat, or is playing upon a lyre 
or a rustic pipe, it by no means follows necessarily that He is to 
be identified with Orpheus or Pan. We can find another explana- 
tion in the idea that the goat was emblematical of the sinners 
whom He came to save, and the musical instrument of the voice 
which His sheep knew so well; as §. Greg. Naz. writes :—-“‘ The 
Good Shepherd will at one time give His sheep rest, and at another 
drive and direct them—with his staff seldom, but more gener- 
ally with his pipe ;” cf. N ORTHCOTE, Rom. Cat. p. 51. But the 
probability is that the early Christians had learned to look upon 
Orpheus as a sort of type and precursor of Christ, just as they 
saw in the old heathen religions foreshadowings of the Gospel. 
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tion of Christianity by the State the concealment 
which led to burial in subterranean cemeteries had 
quite ceased to be necessary. The first dated! inscrip- 
tion hitherto discovered is of 71 A.D., and no under- 
ground interment is believed to have taken place 
after the capture of Rome by the Goths in 410 A.D. 
Now although the allusions to the state of the The brevity 
dead found in the monumental inscriptions of this are ce 


é A A 4 the i ip- 
early period are necessarily brief and simple, the eee 
value of them is by no means insignificant. pene 


All that has come to light reveals a Church stead- eee 
fast in the faith, calm in temper and without ex- 
aggeration in its expressions of bereavement, and 
this, be it borne in mind, in the midst of unexampled 
provocation, when men’s belief in the providence of 
God must have been sorely tried, and we should 
have expected to see at least some signs of wavering 
and impatience. But none are to be found. It is 
the record of an age to which we may turn with 
confidence for guidance in difficulty, for on no period 
of the Church’s history has the true spirit of her 


'The dated inscriptions hitherto discovered are upwards of 
110 ; one only in the first century, two in the second, twenty- 
three in the third, about five hundred each in the fourth and fifth, 
but the dates of many of the others, by a comparison of style and 
various other indications, may be approximately fixed. About 
6000 altogether are extant, and considerably more than half of 
these are assigned to the Ante-Nicene period. 


Their wit- 
ness to the 
full teach- 
ing of the 
two Sacra- 
ments pre- 
disposes us 
to follow 
them in 
other 
matters, 


eee 
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Founder left so clear an impress. We accept, there- 





fore, whatever illustrations it may give of primi- 
tive usage or doctrine with feelings of satisfaction, 
assured that we shall find nothing but the calm 
deliberate belief of the generations for which it speaks, 

Before attempting to extract from the sculpture 
and inscriptions of these early tombs the prevailing 
sentiments of the times touching the condition of the 
faithful dead and their relationship to those who 
survived, it may be well to prepare the way by a 
brief illustration of the value of their testimony in 
reference to matters of faith generally accepted. 
Nothing could be ruder! or less imaginative than 
their symbolical representations of the two great 
Sacraments, but they manifest a complete grasp of 
the doctrines involved. 

The emblem of the first Sacrament is that which 
has become so familiar to us from the language of 
our Baptismal Service, in which the ark is made to 
prefigure the Church into which the baptized child is 
received. Now in the Catacombs this is represented 
in a manner almost grotesque; but we can hardly 
fail to be struck by the way in which the sculptor or 
painter, out of the whole circumstance of the Mosaic 


1 Such monuments best express the contemporary belief ; those 
of later times generally lose in value in proportion as they cain in 
beauty and ornament. 
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narrative, seized upon those features which bore 
directly upon the doctrine to be enforced. The 
gigantic ship, the eight souls, the concourse of 
animals, all are forgotten, and we see on those under- 
ground monuments four things, and four only, viz., 
water, a vessel; frequently in the shape of a box or 
tub, one human being, and a bird! with a branch in 
its beak. What more is required to exhibit the full 
teaching of baptismal grace ? 

Of the other Sacrament there are numerous 
symbols, and they recur very frequently; the 
commonest are the vine, ears of corn, loaves of bread, 
and a fish and bread. It may seem that these have 
no necessary connection with the Holy Eucharist, 
and are nothing more than “pictorial representa- 
tions” of some of our Lord’s miracles, but a careful 
study of the subject proves that such an idea runs 
counter to the principle which governs all the monu- 
mental imagery of the Catacombs. Nothing is 

1 The connection of this emblem, though no longer familiar, 
was quite intelligible in the earliest times, as the following 
quotation testifies :—‘‘Quemadmodum enim post aquas diluvii 
quibus iniquitas antiqua purgata est, post baptismum (ut ita 
dixerim) mundi pacem celestis ire preeco columba terras annun- 
ciavit dimissa ex arca et cum olea reversa . . . eadem dispositione 
spiritalis effectus terre, id est carni nostre emergenti de lavacro 
post vetera delicta columba Sancti Spiritus advolat pacem Dei 


afferens emissa de celis ubi ecclesia est arca figurata.”—TERTULL, 
de Bapt. c. viii. 
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portrayed in a simply historical way. All, whether 
paintings or sculptures, are what has been called 
“jdeographical,” and bear a distinct symbolical 
interpretation. But we have selected two which, - 
deserve especial note. In the one? a priest is repre- 
sented clothed in a palliwm, extending his hand in 

the attitude of benediction over a tripod, upon which 
' a fish and some loaves marked with a cross are laid ; 
while a woman, as typifying the Church, kneels before 
him. In the other a fish is swimming in the water 
and carrying on its back a basket containing bread 
and a small vessel of wine. When we keep in mind 
the significance of the fish,? we have vividly depicted 


1“ The priest is clothed only in the pallium ; now we know 
that Tertullian defends the pallium, that Justin Martyr wore it, 
whilst Cyprian denounced it. This painting, then, would lead us 
to conclude that at the beginning of the third century the Eucharist 
was looked upon as a sacrifice celebrated by the priest, and in 
the offering of which the congregation had its part.”—DRakn, On 
the Teaching of the Church, etc., p. 7. 

* The symbol /x@vs, which probably owed its origin to the 
disciplina arcani, has been found on monuments of every kind in 
he primitive Church. ‘Sint autem nobis signacula columba, vel 
piscis, vel navis,” etc. CLEMENS ALEX. Pedag. iti. p. 246 (ed. 
Grec. Lat. Heinsii). Its anagrammatic use is commented upon 
or alluded to by many of the Fathers. “ius quod est Latinum 
Tesus Christus Dei Filius Salvator.”—Oprarus Mizev, de Schism. 
Donat. iii. 2. “ Nos pisciculi secundum ivy nostrum in aqua 
nascimur nec nisi in aquis permanendo salvi sumus.”—TERTULL, de 
Lapt.i. Augustine inserts the acrostic verses supposed to have 
been written by the Erythrean Sibyl, de Civ. Det, xviii. 23, 
See also Marriott’s Essay on the Autun Inscrip. in the Testimony 
of the Catacombs, 
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the true doctrine of the Holy Eucharist as taught in 
the Church Catechism, “the outward and visible sign, 
and the inward and spiritual grace,” the consecrated 
elements and that which underlies them, the Body 
and Blood of Christ. 

Now, to turn directly to the subject immediately On what _ 
before us, we propose to select from the vast collec- ener 
tion of inscriptions which have been gathered out leer 
of the subterranean cemeteries several specimens 
of three different classes. 

The first will be brought forward to show that 
the doctrine of the Church, which teaches that the 
faithful dead are not detained in a state of suffering 
or purgatorial pain, but pass at once to a place of 
rest, is the same which was held by the Roman 
Christians of the first four centuries. 

The second will witness to the belief that deatk 
does not separate interests, but that the preservation 
of the souls of the righteous in union with God and 
Christ in the world of spirits, and in consequent rest, 
was held to be a legitimate subject of prayer for the 
surviving friends and members of the same Church, 

The third class exhibits traces of the practice of 
appealing to the dead for their prayers and inter- 
cessions ; but these will be more fitly introduced in 


the Second Part. 
iy * 


On the pre- 
sent state of 
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Under the first head all those inscriptions will 


the faithful naturally fall which bear the familiar formule of 


dead, 


pax, im pace, in pacem, and the like. An attempt 
has been made to prove that such expressions merely 
indicated that the deceased had died in communion 
with the Catholic Church, but one argument will 
suffice for the refutation of such a theory. 

It is not probable that among the early Christians 
the number of those who had been cut off and 
excommunicated could have been so great as to call 
for a distinguishing mark in behalf of those who 
had not. 

Again, the expression has been interpreted of 
the rest or peace of the body in the tomb, or to 
separate confessors from martyrs, those who died 
a natural death from those who perished by the 
hand of the executioner, as the prophet? says, 
“Chou shalt not die by the sword, but thon 
shalt Die iw peace.’ No doubt there may be cases 
where such explanations are possible, but the fre- 
quent expression, “he lives in peace,” altogether 
excludes any such limitation. Moreover, a full and 
unbiassed consideration of the following inscriptions 
will satisfy most candid people that all such limited 
and restricted interpretations are wholly inadequate. 
The language can be satisfied by no less a meaning 


1 Jer. xxxiv. 4-5, 


/ 
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than is obtained by referring it to the peace of the 
pardoned soul, which it enjoys, when, set free from the 
encumbrances of the body with all its sinful desires 
and restless passions, it realises the prospect of a joyful 
resurrection and an eternity of bliss already begun. 

There are a large number of inscriptions which 
give merely the name of the deceased and the date 
of his death, followed by the formula—in PACE. 

A few examples are given, but they are so numer- 
ous that it is hardly necessary to recall them; indeed 
the occurrence of the formula is so frequent that, after 
the middle of the fourth century, it is rarely absent :— 

IRENEO—LAURENTIUS—FELICITAS—SABINA— 
AGRIPPINA—TURBANTIA—IN PACE. 


One or two may be quoted which contain other 
expressions indicative of the same state of peace :— 


No. 243.1 
BENEMERENTI IN PACE LIBERA QUE BIXIT A, XI. 
NEOFITA. DEP. DIE., ETC. 
To the well-deserving Libera in peace, who lived eleven 
years. A neophyte. Committed to the grave, ete. 


1 Wherever the inscriptions are numbered, it is in accordance 
with Dr-Rossi, Christiane Inscriptiones, 243.—Taken from the 
Kircherian Museum, dated 374 4.0. The dates actually found on 
the Inscriptions are according to consulship, but we have given 
the more convenient corresponding forms. 

We have made no attempt at correcting the grammar, which is 
so frequently at fault, but have printed the inscriptions as they 
are found, 
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No. 31. 
ARCESSITUS AB ANGELIS QUI VIXIT 
ANN. XXII. MESIS VIII. DIEB. VIIL, IN PACE 
DEP. IDIBUS DEC. MAXENT. III. coss.! 
Feiched by angels, who lived twenty-two years, eight 
months, and eight days, in peace committed to 
the grave on the Ides of December im the third 
consulship of Maaxentius. 


The expression “fetched by the angels” is indica- 
tive of peace and rest, and “committed to the grave,” 
as has been frequently noticed, was fitly chosen to 
represent Christian burial, because the idea it sug- 
gests witnesses to the resurrection; the body is not 
so much placed or laid in the grave, but intrusted 
to it as a sacred “deposit,” to be reclaimed hereafter. 

A very considerable number of the epigraphs are 
composed of a mixture of Greek and Latin; many 
too exhibit the words of one language in the char- 
acters of another. An example of these is quoted 
only because they have an additional interest as 
being, in the judgment of De-Rossi, before the middle 
of the third century :— 

®OPTOYNATOYC EYMEN. ... KOIOTEI IN TAKE, 

Fortunatus Eumenes lieth in peace. 


11 said to have been taken from the Crypts of S. Sebastian, 
dated 310 a.D. 
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We turn from these, which are of the simplest kind, 
and are cited only to show the belief of the early 
Christians that the faithful dead were in a condition 
of rest, to those which express the wishes and prayers 
of the survivors for their continuance in peace, or 
for light, or for refreshment, three things which we 
shall see hereafter were the special objects of prayer 
in the Primitive Liturgies :— 


EIPHNH COY TH ¥YXH ZQCIMH. 
Peace to thy soul, O Zosima. 
EIPHNH TE ®OPTYNATE OYTATPI TAYKYTATH. 


And peace be to Fortunata my sweetest daughter. 


No. 17. 
EX VIRGINIO TUO BENE MECO VIXISTI LIBENT 
CONJUGA INNOCENTISSIMA CERVONIA SILVANA 
REFRIGERA CUM SPIRITA SANCTA, DEP. 


Cervonia Silvana, thow didst live well and happily with 
me, from thy virginity, as a most innocent wife. 
Refresh (thy soul) with the holy spirits.1 Com- 
mitted to the grave. 

1 The preposition ewm is frequently found governing an accusa- 
tive case in these inscriptions. The neuter form is not stranger 
than many other anomalies with which they abound. In fact, 


grammatical errors and peculiarities of many kinds meet us at 
every turn, as the following pages testify. 
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The following express prayers for the refreshment 
of the soul :— 


HILARIS VIVAS CUM TUIS FELICITER SEMPER 
REFRIGERIS IN PACE DEI. 


Hilaris, may you live happily with your friends, may 
you be refreshed in the peace of God. 


KALEMERE DEUS REFRIGERET SPIRITUM TUUM 
UNA CUM SORORIS TUAE HILARE.? 


Kalemeros, may God refresh thy spirit together with that 
of thy sister Hilara. 


BOLOSA DEUS TIBI REFRIGERET QUAE VIX: 
ANN: XXXI, 


Bolosa, may God refresh you, who lived, ctc. 


REFRIGERA DEUS ANIMA 
God refresh the soul of .. 


HPAKAIA POMH IC ANATIAYCIN COY H VYXH. 
Heraclea Roma, may thy soul (go) into refreshment. 


1 This is taken from one of the Gilded Glasses, upon the early 
date of which, however, Mr. Parker has thrown doubt. 

Refrigeris is apparently an abbreviated form for refrigereris. 

2From the Kircherian Museum, found in the Catacomb of 
S. Ermetes. It is marked 124 in Burcon’s Letters Srom Rome. 


ah ale el 
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The next two are for light :— 


DOMINE NE QUANDO ADUMBRETUR SPIRITUS VENERES 
DE FILIUS IPSEIUS QUI SUPERSTITIS SUNT BENIROSUS 
PROJECTUS.! 


O Lord, let not the spirit of Venus be overshadowed. Of 
her sons who survive Benirosus (and) Projectus. 


ETERNA LUX TIBI TIMOTHEA IN XP. 


Limothea, mayest thou have eternal light in Christ. 


Then there are many which pray for eternal life 
or union with God and Christ and life with the 
saints :— 


YTEIA ZHCEC META ICTEPKOPIOY TOY 
AETOMENOY YTEINOY EN TEQ, 


Hygeia, mayest thow live with Stercorius, who is called 
Hyginus, in God. 


ERENEA VIVAS IN DEO, A. Q, 


O Irenea, mayest thou live in God. The Alpha 
and Omega. 


1 From the Cemetery of S. Callixtus. Preserved in Column: 
xvii, at the Lateran, 
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CHRESIME DULCISSIMA ET MIHI PI 
ENTISSIMA FILIA VIVAS IN DEO QUE 
REDDEDIT ANN, V. M. VII. D. V. CHRESIMUS ET 
VICTORINA PARENTES VICTORIA 
VIVAS IN DEO.! 


My sweetest Chresime and most affectionate daughter, 
mayest thou live in God, who gave back (thy soul) 
at the age of five years, seven months, and five days. 

Chresimus and Victorina her parents. Victoria, mayest 
thou live in Grod. 


MARIUS VITELLIANUS PRIMITIVE CONJUGI 
FIDELISSIMAE, AAIKCBBIN.2 


Marius Vitellianus to his most faithful wife Primitiva. 
Hail, innocent soul, dear wife, mayest thou 
live in Christ. 


1 This is interesting from the repetition of the prayer. It has 
been conjectured that the first part was dictated by the father 
addressing his daughter by the name she had received from him ; 
the latter part was inscribed perhaps later by the mother, who 
wished her daughter to be commemorated also by the name she 
had received from her.—See NorrHootTE, Christian Epigraphs, 
p. 82. 

2 This is from a Sarcophagus preserved in the Lateran. De- 
Rossi considers the mysterious combination of letters at the end 
to be an acrostic: Ave anima innocens kara conjux bibas in 
Christo. 


sis ema’,  Coudt WS a Zea at 2) a Oem RCD 
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No. 10. 
PASTO . . . VIBAS INTER SANCTIS IBA. 
Mayest thou live among the saints in peace. 

Many more illustrations of a similar kind might 
be brought forward, but the preceding exhibit ample 
proof that the early Christians believed not only 
that the faithful dead entered at once into a state 
of rest and peace, where “no torment could touch 
them,” but also that death interposed no barrier to 
the prayers of those who survived. 

Taken by themselves the inscriptions may appear 
meagre and unimportant, but when we remember that 
the character of the times is often “most accurately 
reflected in Christian epigraphy,” we learn to value 
their testimony. 

It may be said again that the expressions 
referred to are nothing more than “ pious acclama- 
tions,” but the same might be alleged of the 
requiescat in pace, and yet Catholics who inscribe the 
words on their tombs would never consent to the 
restriction. They may be, and often have been, used 
simply as such, but far more frequently they set 
forth the language of direct prayer. 


1 This inscription in the earlier part is much mutilated and 
almost beyond recall. The last letters are considered a corruption 
of inpa, The date of it is given by De-R. as 268 or 279 A.D. 


G 


The 
Council of 
Chalcedon, 
451 A.D. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Che Testimony of the Carly Fathers. 


HE writings of the Early Fathers supply 

abundant evidence of the practice of praying 

for the dead. It will suffice here to quote a few 

passages almost without comment, leaving for later 

consideration the extent to which prayer in such 
cases was regarded by them as efficacious. 

Tracing backwards from the middle of the fifth 
century, where our investigations cease, we meet 
in the Acts of the Council of Chalcedon with a 
discussion which intimately concerns the question. 

Dioscurus was delated to the Council for a breach 
of trust. A saintly woman! of blessed memory had 
provided in her will for large grants of money to be 
made to the monasteries, hospitals, almshouses, and 

47d yap KaTd Tov THs Napmpas puvyuns Iepicreplay mpadypa 
ovdels Fyvinoe. éxelyns yap Umep Tis éavTjs Wuxijs ev 7G diarl- 
Oecbar TapakeNevoauevns TwoodrnTa xXpuvolov TapacxeOjvas Tots 
Movacrnptots, ov why GAAd Kal rots EeveHou Kal mrwyelors Kal 
érépows mévynoe THs Aiyurriakis xwpas. core pnde Thy edwodlav 


hv Gard Tis Ovolas THs Nawmrpas Thy pwhuny Ilepioreplas avevex- 
Ojvas mpds Tov Oedv, 7d Soop éx’ av7@.—Conc. Lad. p. 401, Act. 3, 


— 
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the poor generally, in Egypt, in the belief that her 
soul would be benefited by the prayers of the faith- 
ful, to whose necessities she thus ministered. She 
appointed Dioscurus trustee for the execution of her 
will. An accusation was brought against him for 
failure of trust ; that he had not done the very least 
that was required of him,—he had not even offered 
incense or a sweet-smelling savour to God to com- 
memorate the illustrious dead. 

It is obvious that such a matter as this could 
not have been brought within the cognisance of a 
General Ecclesiastical Council, or at any rate passed 
over without some marks of disapprobation, if the 
crime laid against Dioscurus were one of refusing to 
perform an act which the Church disallowed as 
contrary to Catholic practice. 

S. Augustine says, “It has come down to us from ea Bp oe 
the Fathers, and is universally held in the Church, 
that we should pray for those who died in the 
Communion of the Body and Blood of Christ, when 
they are commemorated in their proper place at 
the Sacrifice.” + 

S. Ambrose, apostrophising Gratian and Valen- S. Ambrose. 


1 “ Hoe enim a patribus traditum universa observat Ecclesia, ut 
pro eis qui in corporis et sanguinis Christi communione defuncti 
sunt cum ad ipsum sacrificium loco suo commemorantur, oretur.” 
—Sermo clxxii., de Verbi Apostoli, vol. v. p. 1196; ed. Paris. 


Epiphan- 
ius. : 


8. Chryso- 
stom. 


Eusebius. 
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tinian, thus speaks: “Blessed are ye both, if my 
prayers shall be of any avail! No day shall pass 
by you in silence, no prayer of mine pass over you 
unhonoured, no night shall fly past you without 
your receiving the boon of some earnest prayer; I 
will attend you with all my oblations.”? 

Epiphanius argues that the Church has no 
alternative but to perform this duty, because she 
has received it as a traditionary custom from the 
hands of the Fathers.” 

S. Chrysostom goes so far as to say that the 
custom had received Apostolic sanction,—“not in 
vain was this law laid down by the Apostles.”? 

Eusebius narrates how at the tomb of Constantine 
“a vast crowd of people, in company with the 
priests of God, with tears and great lamentation 

2 “6 Beati ambo, si quid mez orationes valebunt! nulla dies vos 
silentio preteribit, nulla inhonoratos vos mea transibit oratio, 
nulla nox non donatos aliqua precum mearum contestione trans- 
curret : omnibus vos oblationibus frequentabo.”—De obitu Valen- 
tiant Consolatio, 78. 


This mode of address seems to have been suggested to him by 
the lines of Virgil— 

“ Fortunati ambo ! si quid mea carmina possunt, 
Nulla dies unquam memori vos eximet evo.” 

2 dvaryKalus h ExkAnota Todro érurede? Tapddocw AaBodoa rape. 
marépwy* tls dé Ouvjoerat Oeomov unTpos KaraNvew 7) voor marpbs 5 
—Herwn. adv. Hor, lib. iii. lxxv. 

8 ovk elkn Tadra evomoler}On brd Tay arocrb\wy.—Hom. iti, 
ad Philipp. cap. i. 
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offered their prayers to God for the Emperor’s 
soul.” 
Arnobius, writing of the persecution at the close Arnobius, 
of Diocletian’s reign, when the Sacred Scriptures 
were ordered to be burnt, and the churches razed 
to the ground, asks, “What have our places of 
assembly done that they should be cruelly destroyed, 
in which we pray to the Most High God, and seek 
peace and pardon for all men; for magistrates, 
armies, kings, friends, and foes; for those still 
living, and for those who have been set free from 
the bondage of the flesh ?”? 
Tertullian closes the testimony of the Early Tertullian. 
Fathers by frequent reference to the prevalence 
of the custom. “We offer the oblations for the 
dead on the anniversary of their birth.”* And 
again, speaking of a widow, he says, “She prays 
for his (her husband’s) soul, and requests refresh- 
ment for him meanwhile, and fellowship in the 


1 News dé maumrndns adv Tors TH Oey lepwuévors ov daxpbwy exTds 
ody KNavOu@ dé mrelou TAs evyds Urep THs Baciéws Puy is dmedl- 
docay TG Oew.— Vita Const. lib. iv. c, 71. 

2 “Cur immaniter conventicula dirui meruerunt, in quibus 
summus oratur Deus, pax cunctis et venia postulatur, magistra. 
tibus, exercitibus, regibus, familiaribus, inimicis, adhuc vitam 
degentibus et resolutis corporum vinctione ?”—Adv. Gren. iv. 36. 

8 << Oblationes pro defunctis, pro natalitiis annua die facimus.” 
~—De Cor. Mil. c. 3, 
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first resurrection; and she offers sacrifice on the 
anniversaries of his falling asleep.”? 

Here, then, we have a chain of Patristic evidence 
which carries us back into the second century; and 
when we take into consideration the fact that it 
is fully corroborated by the Service-books of the 
Church, in which the religious opinions and feelings 
of a people are sure to find their outward expression, 
we can hardly do otherwise than accept the oft- 
repeated assertion that the Primitive Christians did 
not consider the interposition of death sufficient to 
silence the voice of prayer and intercession. 

1 Pro anima ejus orat et refrigerium interim adpostulat ei et 
in prima resurrectione consortium,” etc.—De Monogam. c. 10. 

Tertullian was one of those who interpreted Rev. xx. 1-7 
literally, and held that there will be a first resurrection of 
martyrs, and those saints who are worthy to share their honours, 
sooner or later according to their deserts, to live with Christ on 
earth for a thousand years, at the expiration of which period 
there will be a general resurrection of all the dead. He treated of 
the subject fully in a lost work, de Spe Fideliwm, and more briefly 


in adv. Mare. iii. xxiv., and de Monogam. p. 682, and de Resurr. 
Carnis, p. 397, ed. Rig, 


CHAPTER IX. 4 
The Cestimony of the Primitive Liturgies. 


HERE can be little doubt that the Apostles The primal 
2 form of 
attached great importance to the most sacred Liturgical 

ordinance of “the Breaking of Bread,” and it seems *"”"” 
natural to suppose that, before they separated for 
their different spheres of missionary work, they 
would agree upon some definite form, or at least lay 
down some fixed general principles of Liturgical 
service,! according to which they would continue to 
celebrate the Holy Eucharist in the several Churches 
which they founded. But the principles being 
settled, and the central portion or nucleus, so to 
speak, being formed, the details of prayers and 
ceremonies which gathered round it would be suf- 

1 Traees of these have been discovered in the Apostles’ writings, 
e.g. the Act of Consecration, 1 Cor. x. 16; the Kiss of Peace, 
1 Cor. xvi. 20, 2 Cor. xiii. 12, 1 8. Peter v. 14; the Amen of 
the Eucharist, 1 Cor. xiv. 15, compared with Just. Mart. Apol. 
lxviil. It has been noticed too that certain passages introduced 
by the Apostle with the formula “‘as it is written,” are nowhere 
found in Scripture, but occur in the Liturgies; e.g. 1 Cor. ii. 9 


may be seen in the quotation from 8. Mark’s Liturgy, p. 111. 
This is commonly regarded as an adaptation of Isaiah lxiv. 4. 


The various 
groups into 
which it 
branched 
out, 
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fered to vary both in extent and character accord- 
ing to circumstances. 

Attempts have been made to classify the local and 
other varieties which existed in early times, and 
most Liturgiologists have decided to arrange all 
the Eucharistic Services used in different countries 
and by different communities, in four! or five 
groups or families, each one of which bears the name 
of the Apostle who is said to have laboured in the 
particular country where it was used.” 

These are the Liturgies of S. James, 8. Mark, S. 
John or S. Paul, and 8. Peter, to which is added, by 
those who make five groups, another entitled the 
Liturgy of SS. Adeus and Maris, which is regarded 
as the parent of a vast class of Eucharistic Offices 
used by the Nestorians. 

Accepting without controversy this mode of 
classification, we shall in the following investigation 
extract illustrations of the point under review from 
each of the parental forms, and also from some few 
of those which have been derived from them, merely 
giving, for the convenience of those who are un- 


1 Palmer in the Origines Litwrgice reduces all forms to four, 
which he entitles the Great Oriental Liturgy, the Alexandrian, the 
Roman, and the Gallican. 

2 Of. Liturgies Eastern and Western, ed. C. HE. HamMonn, 
Introd. p. xvi. 
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acquainted with the subject, as brief an account as 
possible of the several Liturgies cited. 

Before, however, appealing to the evidence which 
lies in these Primitive Liturgies, it will be well to state 
distinctly how far these may be considered available 
for the purpose. 


Some degree of hesitation must necessarily be felt The uncer. 
: . , tainty of 
by reason of the uncertain state of the text which tie tate 


has come down to us. In the absence of early manu- 
scripts! we have no authentic evidence of their con- 
tents in their original form. 

If we accept the conclusions of those Liturgiologists” 


1 No doubt one great cause for the non-existence of early Mss. 
was the extreme reverence which was felt for the mysteries of the 
Faith, and the fear lest, if committed to writing, the books might 
be given up in times of persecution. 

2Tt may be well to state briefly an outline of the arguments 
upon which the early date of some of the great Liturgies is said to 
rest. We take that of S. James as an illustration. This was 
originally used in the Patriarchate of Antioch. This Patriarchate 
is at this time occupied by two classes, the Monophysites and the 
Orthodox. Now the former retain a Liturgy, which they have 
used uninterruptedly, called after S. James. The latter have 
adopted that of Constantinople, but once a year, on the Apostle’s 
Festival, they use that which bears his name. Here then we see 
the orthodox and the heretics ascribing a Liturgy in their posses- 
sion to S. James, and they must have done so from a very remote 
period, clearly for more than fourteen centuries; for they 
separated from each other after the condemnation of Monophy- 
sitism at the Council of Chalcedon, 451 a.p., and it is not likely 
that either would borrow from the other after the separation. A 
Liturgy then bearing the title of S. James is proved to have been 
in use in the fifth century; and many portions of this are to be 
traced in the writings of certain Fathers, from Theodoret, 420 a.D., 
to Justin Martyr, 150 a.D., who lived at Samaria, in the Patriar- 


q * 
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who assign the origin of some of them to the beginning 
of the third century, or even to an earlier date, we are 
compelled to admit that they have since been greatly 
developed and added to under the influence of various 
circumstances. But apart from any legitimate de- 
velopment and additions, which are conformable to 
Catholic doctrine, there are also numerous undoubted 
interpolations of a totally different character. Are 
these sufficient to shake our confidence in the general 
trustworthiness of the documents? Or can we so 
far separate the later introduction as to leave the 
substantial parts free to be accepted as satisfactory 
evidence of the opinion of primitive times? We 
think it possible to do this. In some cases’ there 
is no difficulty in recognising the interpolation, and 
frequently even the date of its insertion may be 
approximately determined. 
chate of Antioch. He describes the celebration of the Eucharist, 
and, as far as it goes, his description corresponds almost precisely 
to that which is found in this Liturgy. And this carries back its 
existence to within a century of the Apostle whose name it bears. 

1 “Grant, Lord, we beseech Thee, that this oblation may benefit 
us by the intercession of the Blessed Leo.’’—Miss. Fest. Leonis, 
Jun. xxviii. Bingham gives the history of the change from the 
form, ‘‘ Grant that this oblation may benefit the soul of Leo, Thy 
servant,” as it appeared in the old Roman Missal.—Qp. vol. v. xv. 
iii. 16, p. 312. 

In HicKEs’ 7'reatise on the Priesthood he enumerates some of 
the additions which ‘‘ any man, who is conversant in the history 


of the Councils, may see,” such as d6poovcros, TO Kupiov 7d fwd- 
movoy, €xtropevouevos, arpémTws, evavOpwryoas.—i, 143, ed. 1711. 
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For instance, it would be useless to appeal to these How far 
Liturgies in support of the worship of the Blessed Pree 
Virgin in the second or third or fourth centuries. serene 
After that her worship became an integral part of sol os 
Christianity, as it did in the East during the fifth cen- °vidence. 
tury, and not much later in the West, it was inevit- 
able that it shouid find its expression in the Services! 
of the Church; and while we may avail ourselves of 
these as witnessing to the general acceptance of the 
‘doctrine after its introduction, it is obvious that 
documents which were confessedly open to interpola- 
tion, and the original forms of which are past 
recovery, could have no weight beyond this in the 
scale of evidence. The only condition under which 
their testimony is of value is, when that to which 
they witness is supported by the concurrence of con- 
temporary history. 

To illustrate this we revert to the case above 
mentioned. Accepting, for the sake of the argument, 
the middle of the second century as the date of the 
Liturgies bearing the names of S. James and S. Mark, 


no discovery of allusions to the worship of the 


1 We find in the Liturgy of S. James the following :—‘‘ Let us 
commemorate our all-holy, pure, most glorious, blessed Lady, 
God-mother, and ever-Virgin Mary, and all the holy and just, 
that we may all find mercy through their prayers and inter- 
cessions.” 


The 
Liturgy of 
5. James. 
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Blessed Virgin in their existing forms would be of the 
slightest value, because it is wholly unsupported by 
contemporary writers. But if Justin Martyr or 
Origen or Tertullian, or any Father of that age, had 
left anything to indicate the prevalence of the cudius 
in their times, then, without being able to prove the 
absolute integrity of the Liturgies, we might appeal 
to their contents as corroborative evidence. 

In the first group that which holds the chief 
place is the Liturgy of S. James or of Jerusalem. 
Whether it was written in Syriac or Greek in its 
original form is a disputed point, but the arguments 
seem to incline rather in favour of the Syriac. 

Since the separation of the Orthodox and the 
Monophysites at the Council of Chalcedon, the 
former have used the Greek, the latter the Syriac. 
In consequence however of their oppression by the 
Mohammedans, the Orthodox adopted the Liturgy of 
Constantinople, and only use that of S. James on 
one day in the year, the Feast of the Apostle. 

In early times this Liturgy was adopted through- 
out the wide Patriarchate of Antioch, reaching from 
the Euphrates to the Hellespont, and from the 
Hellespont to the south of Greece. 

In the Greek form, after the reading of the 
Diptychs of the dead the priest proceeds :— 
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“Remember, O Lord God, the spirits of all flesh, 
of whom we have made mention, and of whom we 
have not made mention, who are of the true faith, 
from righteous Abel unto this day ; do Thou Thyself 
give them rest there in the land of the living, in 
Thy kingdom, in the delight of Paradise, in the 
bosom of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, our holy 
fathers; whence pain and grief and lamentation 
have fled away: there the light of Thy countenance 


looks upon them, and gives them light for ever- 


more.”?! 


The Clementine? Liturgy has this petition, “ Let The 
s Ayer Lit f 
us pray for those who rest in faith,’® and “We S. Clan 


further offer to Thee for all Thy saints who have 
pleased Thee from the beginning of the world, 
patriarchs, prophets, just men, apostles, martyrs, con- 
fessors, bishops, elders, deacons, subdeacons, singers, 


1 yyhoOntt, Kupie 6 Geds, trav avevpdtwv Kal mdons capKés, 
dy éurhoOnpuev, Kal Gy ovK euvhoOnuer, 6pOoddéwy, dro” ABed TOU 
duxalov péxpe THS omepov huepas. atrods éxet abrovds dvdmavoopy 
dv xadpq Sovtwv, &v Th Bacihele vou, &v TH Tpupy Tod mapadeloou, 
ey rots Kbdrrows "ABpadm Kal Ioad« kal ’LlaxwB, rev ayluv marépwv 
fav. 80ev amédpa bd8vn AuTH Kal orévaryywos. evOa émiokomet 
Td POs TOO mpoodmov gov Kal karaddmret did mavrds.—Lit. S. 
Jacobi Grecorum. 

2 The title of “‘ Clementine” originated no doubt in the fiction 
of §. Clement’s authorship of the Constitutiones. Their probable 
date is not earlier than the end of the third century, but in many 
parts they embody materials which are much older. 

3 jad Tay év mloret dvarravoapévay denaper. 


The value 
of their 
evidence, 


The 
Liturgy of 
S. Mark. 
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virgins, widows, laymen, and all whose names Thou. 
Thyself knowest.”! 

The evidence of these is important, because S. 
Cyril, Bishop of Jerusalem, and a successor in the 
see of S. James, in his Lectures on the Mysteries, 
bears distinct witness to the text of a Liturgy in use 
in his time containing a list of the saints for whom 
prayers were offered; and he gives a description of 
the Service, which corresponds minutely to that of 
S. James. 

While the Clementine Liturgy, from the fact of 
its having been embodied in a literary work, has in 
all probability been left free from additions, which 
from time to time have been largely introduced into 
the forms of Eucharistic worship. 

Of the second group the Greek Liturgy of S. Mark 
is the parental form. It was used in the Patriarchate 
of Alexandria, which extended over Egypt, Libya, 
and Ethiopia. The modern Christians of Egypt use 
three Coptic Liturgies, which have been derived 
from it, bearing the names of S. Cyril, 8. Basil, and 
S. Gregory. 

The following extract is from S. Mark :— “ Give: 

1 &ri rpoopépouer oor kal brrep mdvruv Trav aw’ aldvos evapeorn« 
odvrwy co aylwvy mrarpiapxdv mpodynrav Sucalwy drocréd\wy 
Hapripwy dpohoynrav érickoray mpecBurépwv Siaxdvev wro- 


Siaxdvoy dvayywotay padray waplvwv ynpav ralkov al wdvrww 
Gy abrds érloracat ra. dvduara.—Apostol. Constit. viii. 12, 
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rest, O Sovereign Lord, our God, to the souls of all 
those, who are in the tabernacle of Thy saints, in 
Thy kingdom, graciously bestowing upon them the 
blessing of Thy promises, which eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, nor have entered into the heart of 
man, which Thou hast prepared, O God, for them 
that love Thy holy Name.” 


The next is from S. Cyril’s:—“Be merciful, O The Coptic 
Lord. Grant rest to our fathers and brothers, SCyal. 


who have fallen asleep, and whose souls Thou hast 
received. Remember also all the saints who have 
pleased Thee since the world began.”? . 


The parent form of the next group, which was The normal 
° ° 5 fe 
used in the Patriarchate of Ephesus, is not extant, Liturgy of 


but portions of it are found in the Gallican and Moz- Bs ieee 


arabic Liturgies. ‘The first of these was used in the mover 
Churches of France, which were probably founded 
by missionaries from Asia Minor,’ for several 
centuries, and only superseded by the Roman in the 


1 robrwy mévTwv Tas Wuxds dvdravooy, Aéorora Kupie 6 Oecds 
judy év tats Tey Gylwy cou oKnvais, év Th Bacirele cou, xapwcs- 
pevos avrots Ta Tay émayyehtay cou dyad, & SpOadrpos, K.T.A.— 
Lit. of 8S. Mark. 

2 Domine miserere: patribus fratribusque nostris qui obdor- 
mierunt et quorum animas suscepisti quietem presta. Memento 
etiam omnium sanctorum qui a sxculo tibi placuerunt.”—Lat. 
Transt. of the Anaphora of the Coptic Liturgy of S. Cyril. 

3 As proof of the close connection between the Churches of Gaul 
and Asia, several early Bishops of the former are said to have 
been natives of Ephesus, and the well-known letter from the 
Christians at Lyons bears witness to the same- 


The 
Gallican 
Liturgy. 


The 
Mozarabic 
Liturgy. 
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reign of Charlemagne; and it has a special interest 
for us from the probability of its having been used 
by the British Church, before the mission of S. 
Augustine. 

In the Gallican Liturgy we read :—‘ At the 
same time we pray, beseeching Thee, O Lord, for 
the souls of Thy servants, our fathers and former 
teachers, . . . and for the souls of all our brothers, 
whom Thou didst deem worthy to call to Thyself 
from this place, and of strangers who died in the 
peace of the Church.” 

The Mozarabic Liturgy? is the most complete of 
those which were derived from S. John and the 
Ephesian Church, and was used as the national 
Rite throughout Spain from the earliest times. In 
this there is less distinctness in the intercession, but 
the Apostles and others are commemorated, and 
“the spirits of many holy men, who are at rest.”? 

1“ Simulque precantes oramus etiam, Domine, pro animabus 
famulorum tuorum, patrum atque institutorum quondam nostro- 
rum... . vel omnium fratrum nostrorum, quos de hoc loco ad 
te vocare dignatus es; . . . ac peregrinorum in pace ecclesia 
defunctorum.”—Giallic. Lit. 

* Its use is generally supposed to have ceased when Gregory vit. 
prevailed upon Alphonso vi. to substitute the Roman Liturgy in 
its place. After having become practically a dead letter for many 
centuries it was re-introduced at Toledo by Cardinal Ximenes, and 
it is said regularly in the college of priests founded by him there 
at the present day. 


3“ Wacientes commemorationem beatissimorum Apostolorum 
. item pro spiritibus pausantium,”—Mozar. Ltt. 


e 
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Much obscurity hangs over the original Liturgy of The Lit- 
the fourth group. The oldest form now extant is 8 Peter 
probably the Ambrosian. Later developments of it 
are the Sacramentaries of Leo, Gelasius, and Gregory, 
from which so many of the Collects of the Anglican 
Liturgy have been taken. 

In the Liturgy which has been in use from time The 
immemorial throughout the diocese of Milan the tines 
following prayer is found :—“ Remember also, O 
Lord, Thy servants, men and women, who have gone 
before us with the seal of the faith, and are sleeping 
in the sleep of peace. To them, O Lord, and all 
who rest in Christ, we pray Thee to grant a place 
of refreshment light and peace.”} 

In the Sacramentary of S. Gregory, which was The Sacra- 
derived from the Liturgy of S. Peter, we read the S Gresory 
following prayers :—“ Be favourable to the souls of 
Thy servants with an everlasting compassion, that 
they may be set free from the bonds of death, and 
kept in eternal light ;” and “ We pray that the souls 
of Thy servants, and all who rest in Christ, may 
attain to a participation in eternal light.”? 


1*Memento etiam, Domine, famulorum famularumque tuarum 
qui nos precesserunt cum signo fidei et dormiunt in somno pacis. 
Ipsis, Domine, et omnibus in Christo quiescentibus locum refrigerii 
lucis et pacis ut indulgeas deprecamur.”—Ambros. Lit. 

2“*Propitiare animabus famulorum famularumque tuarum 


a 
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The evidence derived from this is less trustworthy, 
because it is well known that Gregory made con- 
siderable alterations in the form which he revised, 
but they were chiefly by way of condensation rather 
than enlargement. 

The chief of the Nestorian group is that which 
bears the title of S, Adeus and S. Maris, of whom 
the former is to be identified with Thaddzus, who was 
gent on a mission to Abgarus, governor of Edessa, 
after the Ascension of the Lord; while of the latter 
little is known, except by tradition which makes 
him a founder of the Churches of Mesopotamia. 

In the Great Intercession the following occurs :— 

“© Lord, mighty God, receive this oblation for all 
the holy Catholic Church, and for all godly and 
righteous Fathers who have pleased Thee, . . . and 
for all the dead who have been separated and have 
departed from us.”* 

Quotations of a similar kind might have been 
largely multiplied, but we have abstained from 


misericordia sempiterna, ut mortalibus nexibus expeditas lux eas 
gterna possideat.” 

“Tnveniant quesumus anime famulorum famularumque tuarum 
omniumque in Christo quiescentium lucis terns consortium,”— 
Sacr. Greg., Murat. ii. 221, 

1“Domine Neus potens suscipe hance oblationem pro omni 
Ecclesia sancta Catholica et pro Patribus piis et justis qui placiti 
fuerunt tibi. . . et pro omnibus defunctis qui a nobis separati 
migraverunt.”—Lit. SS, Adai et Maris, 
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introducing them, knowing that we should only see 
the features of the parent repeated again and again 
in the child, so closely in this matter do the derived 
Liturgies resemble those from which they originated. 

We pass on to consider what value the early The: 
Christians could have attached to such petitions. aaa abieet 
This we estimate from two points of view. oe 

Firstly, where the future is chiefly referred to, 
they felt that it was a “holy and pious thing to pray 
for the dead,” because the Scriptures led them to 
believe that a man’s final condition is not reached 
till the day of judgment; and though the Church 
in all her supplications breathes the spirit of a sure 
and certain hope, yet so long as judgment is delayed, 
the attitude of prayer is most in accordance with our 
Christian instincts. Whilst there is anything still ane pie 
future to be obtained (and the frequent reference to peer most 
the resurrection and eternal happiness points dis- till the 
tinctly to the future), it is certainly not unbecoming s ee 
that a waiting Church, whether in the body or out 
of the body, should place itself upon its knees in 
prayer and supplication. It is this principle which 
has found such a happy expression in our own 
office at the Burial of the Dead,—“ Beseeching Thee, 
that it may please Thee, of Thy gracious goodness, 
shortly to accomplish the number of Thine elect, and 


Such 
prayers an 
acknow- 
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to hasten Thy kingdom ; that we, with all those that 
are departed in the true faith of Thy holy Name, 
may have our perfect consummation and bliss, both in 
body and soul, in Thy eternal and everlasting glory.” 

Secondly, where the present condition is the 
prominent idea. Admitting that the day of death 
may be practically the day of judgment, that the 
sentence, though not yet delivered, is then deter- | 
mined and cannot be reversed, even under these 
circumstances it does not seem to be a violation of 
the principle of prayer to continue to pray for what 
we may feel confident that those for whom we pray 
already possess. God has willed that His creatures 
should live in continual acknowledged dependence 
on Him and His bounty; that at all times, and 
under all conditions of being, men should acknow- 
ledge that He is the Giver of all things; and this 
is the reason why all men, rich and poor, those in 
plenty no less than those in want, are taught to pray 
daily for the supply of their bodily needs, to ask for 
this day’s bread, though all the time their garners may 
be “full and plenteons with all manner of store,” 

Upon these principles, apart from others which 
may be considered hereafter, the prayers of the 
Primitive Liturgies for the peace and refreshment 
of the dead receive their full justification. 


CHAPTER X. 


Prayers for the pardon of sing of infirmity, 
and the effacement of sinful stains, 


HE preceding pages have afforded us an oppor- pile ies 
tunity of judging how prevalent the habit of with sin. 

praying for the dead was in the early ages of 
Christianity, and at the same time have set forth 
the commonest forms in which prayers were 
expressed. So far no instance has been quoted 
in which any direct mention of sin is found in the 
petitions. The more perplexing consideration of 
those not infrequent cases in which it does find a 
place, when the language takes the form of a prayer 
either for the remission of sins, or for the effacing 
of the stains and defilements of sin, must now be 
entered upon. 

The evidence on this head does not carry us quite 
so far back as that produced above. There is much 
less in the great parent Liturgies, and, as far as we 
can discover, hardly anything worth recording in 
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the Fathers before S. Jerome; but from his time 
onwards there was a general belief that those sins 
which were the inevitable consequence of a frail 
nature, common to the holy man as well as the 
wicked, might be done away after death; and that 
the defilements which the pardoned soul carried 
with it out of this life might be wiped out; and 
that in both cases entire remission and perfect 
purification could be furthered by the prayers of 
the faithful. 


Taking the Oriental Liturgies first, we read in 
the Syriac of S. James :—“ We commemorate all the 
faithful dead who have died in the true faith, ... 
and come to Thee, O God, the Lord of spirits and 
of all flesh: we ask, we entreat, we pray Christ our 
Lord, who took their souls and spirits to Himself, 
that by His own manifold compassions He will make 
them worthy of the pardon of their faults and the 
remission of their sins.”’? 


The above is the prototype of a vast number of 


1 *Commemoramus omnes defunctos fideles, qui in fide vera 
defuncti sunt . . . et ad te Deum Dominum spirituum et omnis 
earnis pervenerunt. Rogamus imploramus et deprecamur Chris- 
tum Deum nostrum, qui suscepit ad se animas et spiritus eorum, 
ut per miserationes suas multas prestet illos dignos venia delic- 
torum et remissione peccatorum.”—Syr. Lit. S. Jacobi, Latin 
trans., RENAUD., ed. Hammond, p. 75. 
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Liturgies which are used by that portion of the 
Syrian Church which professes Monophysite doctrine. 
The titles which many of them bear are not 
authentic, but the Liturgies themselves are held to 
be very ancient. 
The following extracts are taken from four of 
them :— 


From that of S. John the Evangelist :-—“ Thou art Jacobite 


the Creator of the souls and bodies, and they, who 
have lain down in the grave, wait for Thee, and look 
to Thy life-giving hope. Awake them, O Lord, in 
that last day, and may Thy look towards them be 
tranquil, and of Thy mercy forgive their faults and 
failings, for none of those who have lived on earth 
can be found clean from the stains of sin.”? 

From that of S. Peter, chief of the Apostles :— 

“Place in Abraham’s bosom and bid them rest, 
who fulfilled their course of human life in the 
orthodox faith, . . . taking away and forgiving all 
their wrong deeds, . . . because it is impossible for 
those who have enjoyed the pleasures of the world, 


1¢¢Ty es enim Creator animarum et corporum et te expectant 
qui decubuerunt et spem tuam vivificantem respiciunt. Suscita 
illos, Domine, in die illo novissimo; tranquillusque sit erga illos 
yultus tuus : et dimitte per misericordiam tuam delicta et defectus 
eorum; quia eorum qui super terram fuerunt nullus reperitur 
mundus a sordibus peccati,”—Zit. S. Joannis Lvang., RENAUD. 
i, 167, 


Liturgies 
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even for a single moment, to be found other than 
guilty.”! 

From that of S. James the Less :—“Load them 
with joy in the land which is lit by the brightness 
of Thy face, blotting out their prevarications, and 
not entering into judgment with them, for there is 
no one pure from sin in Thy sight.”? 

From that of 8. Dionysius, Bishop of Athens :— 
“Remember, O Lord, all the dead, who died with 
Thy hope in the true faith; . . . write their names 
with the names of Thy saints in the blessed abode 
of those who keep holiday and rejoice in Thee; not 
calling back to them the recollection of their sins, 
or reminding them of their foolish deeds, because 
there is no one in the bonds of the flesh who is 
innocent in Thy sight.” 

Before leaving the Eastern Liturgies we quote from 
one which belongs to a different family, and has 


1“Tn sinu Abrahe colloca et quiescere jube eos qui in fide 
orthodoxa humane vite periodum compleverunt .. . auferens 
et dimittens omnes iniquitates illorum . . . quia impossibile est 
illis qui vel unico momento aliquam temporalem voluptatem per- 
ceperunt, ut non rei inveniantur.”—Zit. S. Petri Princ. Apost., 
RENAUD. ii. 150. 

2“ Cumula eos letitia in regione quam illuminat splendor 
vultus tui, delens prevaricationes eorum, nec intrans in judicium 
cum illis ; neque enim quisquam purus est a peccato coram te,”— 
Lit, Minor S. Jacobi, Runavp. ii. 180. 

3“ Memento, Domine, omnium defunctorum qui decubuerunt 
cum spe tua in fide vera . . . adjunge nomina illorum cum nomi- 
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for its parent form the Liturgy of S. Adzus and 
S. Maris. 
In the Liturgy of Theodore the Interpreter the Liturgy of 
s Theodore 
priest prays God to accept the sacrifice of thankse the Inter- 
giving which he was offering in these terms:— ? En 
“That the memory might be blessed of all the sons of 
the holy Catholic Church who passed out of the world 
in the true faith, that by Thy grace, O Lord, Thou 
wouldest grant to them pardon of all the sins and 
faults which they committed in their mortal bodies, 
with a soul ever subject to change, because there is 


‘none that sinneth not.” 


Turning to the Western Liturgies it will suffice to western 
quote from the three well-known Sacramentaries, Ui*™sies. 
In that of S..Leo we read :—“ We pray that what- g, Leo. 
ever stain he has contracted in his passage through 

the world may be wiped out by these sacrifices.” 


nibus sanctorum tuorum in habitatione beata eorum qui festum 
agunt et letantur in te : non revocans illis memoriam peccatorum 
suorum neque commemorans ipsis que insipienter egerunt; quia 
nullus est carni alligatus et innocens coram te.”—Lit. S. Dionysii 
Athenarum Episc., RENAUD. ii. 209. 

1Ut sit coram te memoria bona . . . omnium filiorum 
Ecclesie sanctee Catholic, eorum qui in fide vera transierunt ex 
hoc mundo, ut per gratiam tuam, Domine, veniam illis ‘concedas, 
omnium peccatorum et delictorum que in hoe mundo in corpore 
mortali et anima mutationi obnoxia peccaverunt aut offenderunt 
coram te, quia nemo est qui non peccet.”—Lit. Theodori Inter- 
pretis, RENAUD. ii. 621. a * 


S. Gelasius. 


8. Gregory. 
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And again: “Grant that the fact of his having 
ardently longed for repentance may suffice for the 
attainment of a perfect healing.” 

In that of S. Gelasius :—“ Let us make our com- 
memorations beseeching the compassion of our God 
to forgive all the offences of a dangerous rashness, 
and having the pardon of full forgiveness granted, to 
atone by His own unspeakable goodness and mercy 
for all the mistakes into which he fell in this 
world.” | 

And again: “Whatever stains the soul contracted 
from its sojourn in the flesh, do Thou, O God, of 
Thine innate mercy wipe them out.” 

In that of S. Gregory :—“ We beseech Thee that 
the offering of this sacrifice may suffice for the soul 
of Thy servant, and that he may find the pardon 
which he sought, and reap in the reward of the 
longed-for repentance the fruit of that which the 


1 “Quesumus, Domine, miserationum tuarum largitate con- 
cedas ut quicquid terrena conversatione contraxit, his sacrificiis 
emundetur.” 

“Ut devotio paxnitentis quemgessit ejus affectus, perpetuz 
salutis consequatur effectum.”—Sacr. Leon., Murat. i. 451. 

2‘ Commemorationem faciamus . . . obsecrantes misericordiam 
Dei nostri ut remittat omnes lubrice temeritatis offensas, ut con- 
cessa venia plene indulgentie, quicquid in hoc sxculo proprius 
error adtulit totum ineffabili pietate ac benignitate sua compenset.” 

‘¢ Bt si quas illa ex hac carnali commoratione contraxit maculas 
Tu Deus inoleta bonitate clementer deleas.” —Sacr. Gelas., Murat. 
p. 747. 
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labour of this life was unable fully to attain 
to.”! 


In what follows we give extracts from some of the Patristic 
Fathers who speak of prayers for the dead ee ae 
reference to their sins. 

S. Jerome in commenting upon the words, “ @then 8. Jeroma 
a ticked man Dieth his expectation shall perish ; 
and the hope of unjust men perisheth,” says, “I 
would have you observe, that although there is no 
hope of pardon for the ungodly after death, there 
are nevertheless some who may be absolved after 
death from the lighter sins in which they were 
entangled when they died.”? 

Theodoret in his History narrates, almost as though Theodoret 
he had been an eye-witness, a scene in which the 
Emperor Theodosius offered prayers at the shrine of 
S. Chrysostom for his deceased parents. “He 
threw himself,’ he says, “on the coffin, and lifting 


1 “Satisfaciat tibi, Domine, quesumus pro anima famuli tui 
sacrificii presentis oblatio et peccatorum veniam, quam quesivit, 
inveniat ; et quod officio linguee implere non potuit, desiderate 
peenitentiz compensatione percipiat.”—Sacr. Greg., MuRAT. ii. 
220. 


2 Notandum autem quod et si impiis post mortem spes veniz 
non est: sunt tamen qui de levioribus peccatis, cum quibus 
obligati defuncti sunt, post mortem possunt absolvi.”—Jn Pro- 
verbia, cap. xi. 7. 


8. Augus- 
fine. 
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up his eyes and forehead offered supplication for 
those who had begotten him, entreating pardon 
for the sins which they had committed through 
ignorance.” + 

S. Augustine in his Confessions brings before us 
his own practice. After describing minutely his 
feelings at the burial of his mother, he gives the 
very words of the prayer which he offered in her 
behalf, after God had bound up the wounds of his 
broken heart. “I pour out unto Thee, our God, 
tears of a far different kind for Thy handmaid;... 
although she, having been quickened in Christ even 
before she was released from the burden of the flesh, 
had so lived that Thy name should be praised by her 
faith and conversation, yet I dare not say that since 
Thou didst regenerate her in baptism, no word fell 
from her lips in violation of Thy commandment ; 
. .. 1 therefore, O God of my heart, my praise and 
my life, setting aside for a while her good deeds, for 
which I gladly give Thee thanks, do now entreat 
Thee for my mother’s sins.” 7 


1 oSros éribels TA Adpvaxe Kal Tos 6POarpovs Kal rd péTwror, 
ixerelay Urep Tav yeyerynkdrwy mpoonveyKe, ovyvavat Tots é& 
dyvolas Hdunkbow dvr-Borjoas.—Lccles. Hist. Lib. v. ¢. xxxvi. 

2 Reo autem fundo tibi pro illa famula tua longe aliud lacry- 
marum genus... quamquam illa in Christo vivificata, etiam 
nondum a carne resoluta, sic vixerit ut laudetur nomen tuum in 
fide moribusque ejus: non tamen audeo dicere, ex que eam per 
Baptismum regenerasti, nullum verbum exisse ab ore ejus contra 
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There can hardly be any question as to the char- 
acter of the sins which he sought to aid in wiping 
out by his prayers, for in addition to the tone 
of reverence in which he speaks of her life, he says 
shortly after that she had continually sought the 
saving help of the Holy Sacrifice, and “ waited on the 
altar without the intermission of a single day.” 

A careful examination of the whole context, and Conclusion, 
the general tone of the above passages, leaves upon 
the mind a distinct impression that those who were 
prayed for were held to be already saved, and to 
have had their pardon sealed. Nevertheless, even 
for these the intercessions of the Church still militant 
were not deemed to be misplaced or useless, inasmuch 
as all experience of human nature, even in its best 
estate as witnessed in the holiest life of the saint, 
excludes the possibility of any man continuing for 
any length of time wholly free from sin, or again, of 
his dying without some trace of defilement left upon 
his soul by its unavoidable contact with the evil that 
is in the world. 

But it must be clearly laid down that this idea 
of purification during the intermediate state is quite 
preceptum tuum. . . ego itaque, laus mea et vita mea, Deus 
cordis mei, sepositis paulisper bonis ejus actibus, pro quibus tibi 


gaudens gratias ago, nunc pro peccatis matris mew deprecor te. 7 
Oonfess. Lib. ix. ¢. xiii, 34, 35. 
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distinct from the doctrine of Purgatory as taught by 
the Roman Church. The Liturgies and the Fathers 
appealed to here deal with the dead who come 
within the range of our prayers, as being in a condition 
of peace and rest, of light and refreshment ; whereas 
the Roman doctrine maintains that the faithful dead, 
as well as the sinful, are in a state of penal torment. 

In support of this distinction we may quote the 
opinion of a very distinguished Lutheran divine. 
“Since no soul,” he writes, “leaves this state of being 
in a fully concluded and finished condition, the 
middle state must be considered as a realm of 
continued development, wherein souls may be pre- 
pared, and ripen for the last judgment. Although the 
Catholic doctrine of Purgatory is rejected, because 
it is mixed up with so much that is harsh and false, 
it contains nevertheless the truth that the inter- 
mediate state, in a purely spiritual sense, must be a 
purgatory determined for the purifying of the soul.”2 


1 “Da keine Seele in einem villig abgeschlossenen und fertigen 
Zustande dieses Dasein verlaiszt, musz der Mittelzustand als ein 
Reich fortgesetzter Entwickelung gedacht werden, wo die Seelen 
vorbereitet und reif werden sollen fir das jiingste Gericht. 
Obgleich die katholische Lehre vom Fegefeuer verworfen ist, weil 
sie mit so vielen krassen und falschen Zusitzen vermischt ist, so 
enthalt sie doch die Wahrheit, dasz der Mittelzustand in rein 
geistigem Sinne ein Purgatorium sein musz, bestimmt zur Liu- 
terung der Seele.”—Die Christliche Dogmatik, Dr. H. MARTENSEN, 
Bischof von Seeland; Der Mittelzustand im Todtenreich, § 276, 
p. 480, ede 1870. 


CHAPTER XI, 


Che inefficacy of praper for those who 
Died in wilful unvepented gin. 


HERE remain to be noticed a few cases where The neces- 
prayers for the dead are spoken of not merely the ae 
in connection with those who had the stains of sin ane = 
to be effaced, or faults of human infirmity and 
imperfection to be forgiven, but who had died in 
wilful unrepented sin. Although they have little or 
nothing to do with “the faithful dead,” of whom 
we are treating more particularly, they call for 
consideration on the following grounds :—Firstly, 
because they have been unduly pressed by those 
who seek to be supported by ancient authorities in 
the maintenance of their opinion that even grievous 
gins admit of remission after the sinner’s death; 
Secondly, because, when men plead for a restoration 
of primitive usage, it is retorted, that if they appeal 
to the evidence of the Fathers, they must take it as 
it is—accept all their teaching or none—and this, 
they say, would bring the soul of the most wicked 
sinner within the range of the Church’s prayers. 


The ex- 
ample from 
the Apo- 
erypha not 
to be fol- 
lowed. 
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In order to arrive at a right estimation of the 
evidence, we shall not deem it sufficient to comment 
upon the several passages which are brought under 
notice; but, if it seem necessary, we shall place the 
writers themselves, as it were, in the witness-box, 
and by a searching examination endeavour to satisfy 
ourselves whether they speak with such uniform 
consistency that they may be regarded as reliable 
guides in this matter, or whether they are open to 
refutation out of their own works. 

It will be well, however, before doing this, to revert 
to the earliest recorded instance of prayers for the 
dead, and see if it was an undue extension of the 
legitimate objects for which they may be offered. 

Judas Maccabeus encouraged the people to make 
a propitiation and offer prayers for some whose death 
to all appearances had been inflicted by God as a 
direct punishment for an open and wilful transgression 
of His commands. 

As we only used the example before as an his- 
torical proof, we are not called upon to defend the 
doctrine which it appears to involve; but it is just 
possible to find an explanation, though we should 
be very unwilling to accept it, which might bring 
it within the bounds of the Church’s rule. It may 
have been that God, having visited His righteous 


seth ae cate: i aera rag 
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anger upon them for the vindication of His law, 
which distinctly forbade what they had done, remitted 
their transgression in reward for their bravery and 
the patriotism which they showed in laying down 
their lives for their country. And it is almost 
certain that a patriot like Judas Maccabeus would 
wish to look at the brightest side of things; and 
while acknowledging the justice of God in visiting 
their offence with death, would persuade himself 
that their self-devotion had insured them a merciful 
judgment hereafter. There is perhaps just an indica- 
tion of something of this kind in the expression, 
“They betook themselves unto prayer, and besought 
Him that the sin committed might wholly be put 
out of remembrance.”?! 

Judas, however, was not acting under Divine 
inspiration, nor yet did he speak like some of the 
early Fathers of the Church, whom we have quoted, 
as it were under the influence of Christ’s teaching 
and example, and we have no desire to defend his 
conduct ; but whether any extenuating circumstances 
be found or not, its force, as an illustration of the 
prevailing belief that the dead might be benefited 
by the prayers of the living, is not weakened, because 
it exhibits a further development than we are 


prepared to accept. 
12 Maco. xii. 42. 
U 
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In the Apostolical Constitutions, among the rules 
and regulations for services for the dead, we find 
these directions :—“Let us pray for our brethren 
that are at rest in Christ, that God, the lover of 
mankind, Who has received his soul, may forgive him 
every sin, voluntary and involuntary, and may be 
merciful and gracious to him, and give him his lot 
in the land of the pious, who are sent into the 
bosom of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob. . . . Do 
Thou. now also look upon this Thy servant, whom 
Thou hast selected and received into another state, 
and forgive him, if voluntarily or involuntarily he 
has sinned.” 1 

The language is very obscure, for it speaks of one 
who is “at rest in Christ,” whom God “has selected 
and received,’—expressions which imply that his 
sins had at least been pardoned before he died, and 
which are wholly inconsistent with the idea that he 
still bears, not the defilements of sin merely, or even 
sins themselves of human imperfection, but volun- 


1 drép dvarravoapévew év XpiorS ddeAPpSv Huey denOGuev’ Grrws 
6 pirdvOpwros Oeds 6 mpocdeEduevos abrod Thy Wuxhv, mapeldy 
atr@ Trav apdprnua éxobovoy Kal axovorov, kal tAews kal edmertys 
yevouevos, Katardén els xmpay evocBGy, dveuwévwv els Kbdrov 
"ABpadp Kat ’Ioadk« Kal TanvB.. adrds Kal viv emride él roy 
dodAdv cou Tévdc, bv eEeAéEW Kal mpocehdBou els érépay ANEW Kal 
avyxepynoov atr@ et re éxdw kal axow é&jpapre.—Constitut. 
Apostol. Lib. vili. ¢. xli. 
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tary wilful sins for which forgiveness needs to be 
sought, 

But even supposing it were claimed in support of The uncer- 

: 5 tainty of 

the Roman view, it must not be forgotten that a the date of 
great deal of mystery hangs over the date of this ace 
whole document, particularly the seventh and eighth 
books, from which the above extract is taken: yet 
further, the very portion before us is altogether 
absent from one of the best manuscripts. 

On the whole, then, it does not seem that this 
quotation contributes anything trustworthy and 
important towards a real apprehension of the 
opinion prevalent on this subject in the early ages 
which we are investigating. 

S. Cyril in his lecture on the words of S. Peter, 8. Cyril. 
“ @herefore, laying aside all malice and all guile,” 
etc., gives an explanation of the different parts of 
the office of “the Mysteries,’ and touching the 
commemoration of the dead writes thus: “We 
commemorate ... the holy fathers and bishops, 
who have fallen asleep before us, in short, all who 
have fallen asleep amongst us, from the belief that 
it will be a very great advantage to those souls, for 
whom the prayer is offered, while the holy and most 
dread Sacrifice is laid on the altar.” He then gives 
in illustration from a case where a king of a country 
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had banished certain persons who had offended him, 
and was afterwards induced by the present of a 
crown, which their relations had woven and offered 
to him in their behalf, to grant a commutation of 
their sentence, and goes on to say, “In like manner 
we too, offering our prayers for those who have 
fallen asleep, even though they be sinners, do not, it 
is true, weave for them a crown, but we offer Christ, 
Who was slain for our sins, that we may obtain His 
favour both for them and for ourselves.” 

This passage, by not defining the kind of sinners 
intended, leaves it to some extent in uncertainty 
what the writer’s real views were; and he nowhere 
else, that we are aware of, expresses himself on the 
same subject. It has been urged, however, by those 
who hold that even grievous and mortal sin may be 
forgiven in the intermediate state, and it must be 
admitted that its general tenor, and especially the 
comparison of the exiled transgressors, favours such 
a theory. 


1 elra Kal drép TOv mpoxexoyunudvwr drylwy jwarépwy Kal émt- 
oxbrwy Kal rdvTwy das ray ev Huly mpokexousnucvwr, pheylorny 
bynow Tioredoyres EcecOar Tals Wuxats, dirép Gy H dénors dvadeperar 
THs aylas Kal ppucwoeorarns mpoxemérns Ovolas. . . Tov adroy 
Tpbrov kal huets Srép Tv Kexowunuevoy Tas Senos poo époyres, 
Kav auaprwrol Sow, ob orépayoy wréxouev, &ArG Xpiordy éo- 
payiacuévov brép ray huérepwy dmapryparw poo pépomer, 
eEieodmevor Urep adr&v Kal Huddy Tov piddvl pwrov.—Catech, 
Aiystay. Vv. p. 242, ed. Lutet. Par. 1681. 
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The next testimony which we bring forward de- The objec- 
serves careful notice ; it is from Aerius of Sebasteia pee: 
in Pontus, who flourished in the third quarter of the 
fourth century. We have his opinions only second- 
hand in the writings of Epiphanius and Augustine. 

The latter merely says under this head, that “he 
held certain peculiar tenets, asserting that oblations 
ought not to be made in behalf of those who sleep.”? 

The former represents his views more explicitly in 
the following words :—“If the prayers of the liv- 
ing can in any way benefit the dead, then none 
need trouble himself to live a holy life or to 
be a benefactor to his race, but let him acquire 
friends by any means he pleases, winning them 
to his side by bribes, or claiming their friendship 
at his death, and let these pray that he may have 
no suffering in the other world, and that the heinous 
sins which he has committed may not be required 
at his hands,”’? 

If this be a faithful representation of his language, 


1 “Dicens offerri pro dormientibus non oportere.”—De Heeresi- 
bus, lili. 

261 5¢ ddws edxh Tov evTadOa rods exeice Gvynoev, Apa your 
pnoels edoeBelrw, pnde dyalorotcirw, adde kTnodcOw pldous 
Twas, 5 ob Bovderar Tpdrov, ror Xpijuace meloas, Hrov pious 
déudoas év TH TeAEv~F, Kal edxéoOwoar mepl adT&y, iva pH Te éxel 
don, mnde Ta dm’ adrod ywouera Tov dynkécTwY awapTnLdarov 
éxgnrnog.—Adv. Heer. Lib. iii. lxxv. 
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and if he was a fair exponent of the prevailing belief 
in the extent to which such prayers were efficacious, 
his evidence of course must be allowed its full 
weight. 

ia But there are reasons which dispose us to regard 

is on his views with suspicion. Disappointed in early 
life at the selection of his friend Eustathius for a 
vacant bishopric which he coveted for himself, he 
conceived a spirit of bitter dislike, which grew at 
last into active hostility to the Church in which his 
rival held office. 

He was guilty of heresy and schism, denying the 
doctrine and setting at nought the discipline of the 
Church. His offences may be briefly summed up as 
follows :— 

He held Arian views of the nature of Christ :— 

He repudiated the grace of Orders, and depre- 
ciated the dignity of the Episcopal office :— 

He condemned the appointed Fasts and Festivals, 
denouncing especially the keeping of Easter and the 
observance of Lent and Passion-tide as relics of 
Jewish bondage and superstition :— 

Finally, he became the author of a schism, gather- 
ing around him a considerable body of followers, who 
formed many strange rules ; and who, to judge from 
the hard treatment which they received at the hands 
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of the orthodox, must have been considered danger- 
ous to the Church. 

The judicious Hooker gives a right estimate of his Hooker's 

estimate of 

character, and by consequence also of the value to 2 charac- 
be attached to anything which he may have said *” 
affecting the principles of the Church, when he writes 
of him in these terms :—“ Unable to rise to that 
greatness which his ambitious pride did affect, his 
way of revenge was to try what wit being sharpened 
with envy and malice could do in raising a new 
sedition.” 

It is moreover clear, from the answer which 
Epiphanius made to the heretic’s objections, that he 
had misunderstood the legitimate usage of interces- 
sions for the dead :—“ Touching the commemoration The answer 
of the dead, what could be more advantageous ? ae 
What more opportune or more advisable than that hee 
those who are still here should believe that those 
who have departed are alive, and not annihilated, 
but exist and live with the Lord?” Again, he 
says of the prayers which are offered for them, 
that “although they do not wipe away all their 
crimes, yet because men often trip knowingly and 
unknowingly, whilst they are in the world, they 
are advantageous for the manifestation of that 


1 Hecles. Pol. vii. ix. 1. 
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which is more perfect. For we commemorate 
righteous men and sinners, sinners to pray for 
God’s mercy, but righteous men, fathers and 
patriarchs, prophets, apostles, evangelists, martyrs, 
confessors, bishops, anchorites, and all that class, 
that we may separate the Lord Jesus Christ from 
the order of men by the honour assigned to Him 
and may pay to Him a holy worship.”! 

He is very far from accepting the interpretation 
which his opponent had chosen to put upon the 
practice; and there is no attempt to maintain the 
efficacy of prayer for heinous sins. Indeed, he in- 
directly refutes the idea, when he says that there 
were sins to cancel which it was powerless; and 
the sins which he had in his mind were such, doubt- 
less, as the heretic had spoken of; for we can hardly 
conceive of anything more presumptuous than to sin 
boldly in life—as long as sin were possible—and 
run the risk of being forgiven through the interposi- 
tion of surviving friends. 


lére:ra O€ mepl Tod dvbuara Néyew Tov TedeuTHTGYTWY, TE dv 
eln Tovrou mpovpyatrepoy; tL rovTou Katpudrepov Kal bavpacre- 
TEpov, TioTevew pev TOvs mapdvras, Sre of dmehObyTes Hou Kal év 
dvurrapila ov« eloly dddG elod Kal (Gor wapd 7H Seordry. . . . 
el kal Ta Oda Ty aitiaudrov wh dmoKbmrot, GAN’ ody ye Sid 7d 
mohhdnus é€v Kboum Huds ovras opdddecOat dkovolws te Kal 
éxovolws, tva 7d évredéorepor onuavOG. Kal ydp Sucatwy rovotmeba 
Thy penny Kal Urep duaprwrOv* bmrep udev duaprwrav brép édéous 
Qeod deduevor, x.7.\.—Epren. adv. Her. Lib. iii. xxv. sect. vii, 
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He speaks, it is true, of the benefit to be derived 
for our oft infirmities, for the “trippings” to which 
human nature is prone, but it is only to place them 
in contrast to the more grievous sins which nothing 
would obliterate. 

Moreover, the brevity with which he dismisses the 
question for sinners, contrasted with the length to 
which he expands the class of the righteous, shows 
clearly for whom he considered prayers to be 
applicable. 

S. Augustine, who has a much better claim to be B Anenes 
heard as an authority, expresses himself without 
hesitation on several occasions. 

In answering certain questions which one Dulcitius 
propounded to him, of which this was the second, 
“Whether the oblation, which is made for those at 
rest, confers any benefit upon their souls,” he writes, 
“There are some souls whom such things help in no 
way, whether they be offered for those whose evil 
deeds made them unworthy of being helped, or for 
those whose good deeds render such help unneces- 
sary.”! 

The effect produced by the prayers and oblations 


1 “Sunt enim quos omnino nihil adjuvant ista; sive pro eis 
fiant, quorum tam mala sunt merita, ut neque talibus digni sunt 
adjuvari; sive pro eis quorum tam bona ut talibus non indigeant 
adjumentis.”—-De octo Dulcit. question. Lib, ii. 8, 


i Deru 
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offered for any particular person, he says, “will be 
regulated exactly by the kind of life which he led.”? 

“We must not deny that the souls of the departed 
are relieved by the piety of survivors, when the 
Sacrifice of the Mediator is offered for them; but it 
is efficacious only for those who in life earned the 
right of being benefited.”? 

Again, in his great treatise on the City of God :— 
“Prayer is not offered for the unbelieving and un- 
holy dead ;”? and he follows up the declaration with 
the arguments above quoted, that men must earn 
by their lives a participation in the prayers of the 
faithful to be offered for them in death. 

Once more, in his sermon on the text, “E£ would . 
not habe pou to be ignorant concerning them which 
are asleep, that ye sorrow rot eben as others, 
which habe no hope.” After reiterating this 
frequently expressed opinion, he adds that “for 
those who die without that faith which worketh by 
love, and without the Sacraments of the Church, it is 


1“Ferat unusquisque secundum ea que gessit per corpus sive 
bonum sive malum.” —De octo Dulcit. question. Lib. ii. 3. 

2“Neque negandum est defunctorum animas pietate suorum 
viventium relevari, cum pro illis sacrificium Mediatoris offertur, 
vel eleemosyne in Icclesia fiunt. Sed eis hee prosunt, qui cum 
viverent, ut hee sibi postea possent prodesse, meruerunt.”’—Zd. ii. 4, 

3 «Que itidem causa est ut, quamvis pro hominibus, tamen jam 
nec nune oretur pro infidelibus impiisque defunctis.”—De Civit. 
Dei, Lib. xxi. exxiv. 2. 
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vain that their friends should spend upon them 
duties which natural affection suggests.”? 

And lastly, to sum up his testimony, when he 
classifies the baptized dead in relation to the 
sacrifices and prayers of the living in their behalf, 
he says, “ For the very wicked, although they bring 
no relief to the dead, they are yet some kind of con- 
solation for the survivors.” ? 

S. Chrysostom, in his comments upon the death S. Chryse-: 
and miraculous restoration to life of the disciple at ae 
Joppa, takes occasion to speak of the feelings and 
conduct of the survivors towards those who have 
died in sin:—‘These men lived in vain: nay, 
not in vain merely, but to evil purpose, and of 
them one might fitly say, ‘Et were good for’ them 
‘if’ they ‘had not been born.’ For tell me what 
gain it is to have spent so much time to one’s own 
injury)... 

“ And here is a man who wasted his whole life 
in vain, and never lived a single day even for his 
own good, but for luxury and wantonness and 

1“*Nam qui sine fide que per dilectionem operatur, ejusque 
Sacramentis, de corporibus exierunt, frustra illis a suis hujusmodi 
pietatis impenduntur officia.”—Sermo clxxii. 1. 

2“ Pro valde bonis gratiarum actiones sunt: pro non valde 
malis propitiationes sunt; pro valde malis etiamsi nulla adju- 


menta mortuorum, qualescunque vivorum consolationes sunt.”— 
Hinchirid. de fide, spe et charitate, cx. 


a 
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greed and sin and the devil. Shall we not then 
bewail him? Shall we not try to snatch him from 
his perils? For it is, it is possible, if we will have 
it so, that his punishment shall be lightened. If, 
then, we make constant prayers and offer alms in 
his behalf, even though he be unworthy, God will 
be importuned by us.”? 

Again, touching the legitimate use of mourning, 
he writes: “For if the dead man has been a sinner, 
and has ofttimes offended God, we must weep, or 
rather not weep merely, for this is of no use to 


him, but do what we can to procure for him some 


consolation,—offer alms and oblations.”? 


Again, in dealing with a kindred subject, he 
rebukes a mourner who said that he was bewailing 


1 Wikh €fnoay obrow" waddov 6é ovK elk 7 GANG Kal él KaKG. Kal 
ért rovrwv edkatpoy elrreiv’ otupepoy Tv avbrots, el odk éyevynOnoar* 
rh yap dderos, elré pot, TooodToy dvahGcat xpbvov emt Kax@ Tis 
éavrav xepadfs; Kal odros macay Thy Swhv elkh Katexdmn, ovde 
pay huépay efnoev éavr@, GAA TH Tpvdy, TH aoedyelg, TH 
mreovetla, TH dpuaprig, TH diaBddry. Todrov ody od Opyvijcoper 5 
ob Teipacdhucda Tay Kwotyw éfaprdcar; kore yap, eoTw, édy 
Odrwmev Kovdny ait@ yéverOar tiv Kddacw. dy ody edxXds birép 
avrod mowpev ouvexels, dv édecemootynv Sldwuev, Kav éxelvos 
dvakios Fj, Nuds 6 Oeds dvowrnOjoerat.—In Acta Apost. Homil. 
xxi. 3. 

2el pev yap Guaprwrds 6 TeOynKws, Kal mokAd TH Oe mpoc- 
Kexpouxws, Set daxptew* waddov dé ovde Daxptew pbvoy (TodTO yap 
ovdev Spedos Exelv@) dAAA Tovey TA Ovvdmeva TWA TapapvOlap 
aitG mepirorjoat, éeemootvas Kal mpoopopds.—In Johann. 
Homil. lxii. al. lxi. 4. 
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his lost friend because he departed this life in his 
sins. “This,” says S. Chrysostom, “is a mere 
excuse and pretext. For if this were the reason 
why you bewailed the departed, you ought to have 
reformed and corrected him while he was living. 
But the fact is, you look to your own interests 
not to his on every occasion. But even supposing 
that he did depart in his sins, we ought to rejoice 
on this account, because his sins were cut short, and 
he could not add to his wickedness; and we ought 
to help him, as far as it is possible, not by tears, 
but by prayers and supplications and alms and 
oblations.” + 

In estimating the value of the above passages, ae uncer« 
we cannot but notice, that in the first the meaning We i ee, 
is not so clear as the words above quoted would 
lead us to suppose. It is possible, though by no 
means certain, that he is speaking of prayers for a 
dying sinner, not for one already dead. 

But the second passage is introduced with the 
qualifying admission that he made those statements, 

LLZkhyis radra cal mpdpacis. el ydp did Totro dredOivra 
eOpivecs, SGvra peramddoat éxphy Kal prOploat. ddAd\a Ta cadrod 
ov mayTaxod oxorets od Ta éxelvov. el dé Kal dmwaprwrds arqdOe, 
Kal 61a Todro Set xalpew, re evexdmn TH Gpuaprhuara Kal od 
mpoceOnxe TH Kala, Kal BonOety, ws dy oldy Te 7, ob daxptew, 


GANG evxats Kal lkernplats Kal éXecwootbvats Kal mpoopopats.--- 
In Ep. 1 ad Cor. Homil. xii. 4. 


Contradic- 
tory views. 
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“not as giving commands, but in condescension to 
human infirmity.”! 

And in the third there is an expression indicative 
of doubt how far prayer would avail for one who 
died in his sins; and in what follows he says the 
object to be gained is some consolation, not remission; 
and finally he concludes with the declaration that 
the cry at the altar during the tremendous Mysteries 
is not in vain “for those who have fallen asleep in 
Christ.” 2 

A close examination, then, of the context does 
modify in a measure the strong character of the 
quotations; but even had we found nothing in 
extenuation, we should have hesitated to accept 
them as conclusive, in the face of much that is said 
of a contradictory nature in other portions of his 
works. He has certainly laid himself open to a 
charge of inconsistency. 

Here is a direct denial of the efficacy of prayer 
to obtain pardon for those who died in sin. 

In the moral which he draws from the text, 
“E am in a strait betwixt two, habing a desire 
to depart, and to be with Christ, which is far 
better,” he writes: “Sinners, wherever they may 


lL ratra od vomober&v Néyw, AAG ovyKaridp. 
2 bmép wdvtww Tey ev XproT@ Kexoyunuevwv. 
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be, are far from the King. ... Let us not then 
wail for the dead simply, but for the dead in sins. 
These are worthy of wailing, of beating of the 
breast, and of tears. For what hope, tell me, is 
there in departing with sins upon them to that 
place where there is no putting off of sins? So 
long as they were here there was, it may be, great 
expectation that they would change and grow 
better, but if they have departed to Hades, where 
they can reap no fruits from repentance, for Scrip- 
ture saith, ‘En the grabe who shall gibe Thee 
thanks ?’ how are they not worthy of lamentations ? 
. . . Weep for the unbelievers, weep for those 
who are in no way different from them, those who 
departed without baptism, without being sealed. 
Weep for those who died in riches and took no 
thought of consolation from their riches for their 
own souls, who had the opportunity of washing 
away their sins and would not do it.” 

It is true he goes on to speak as though even 
these could be benefited by the living: “Let us 
help them according to our ability, let us devise 
some help for them, small though it be, yet still 
a possible help. How and in what way? By 
praying for them ourselves, and encouraging others 
to offer prayers in their behalf, by constantly giving 
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alms to the poor for them. Such an act has some 
consolation, for hear what God saith, ‘£ twill 
Defend this city to sabe tt for mine own sake, 
and for mp serbant David's sake.’ If the re- 
membrance merely of a just man availed so much, 
how shall it not avail when even deeds are done 
in his behalf? Not in vain was this law laid 
down by the Apostles, that we should commemo- 
rate the departed during the dreadful Mysteries. 
They know that much gain, much advantage, accrues 
to them.” 

Though there is a great deal that is ambiguous 
in the above, he concludes with a statement which 
brings his language into accord with what we 
believe to have been the prevailing opinion, exclud- 
ing wilful sin from the operation of intercessory 
prayer after death,—“ but this we do for those who 
passed away in faith.”? 


lol duaprwrol, drov dv Bor, rbppw rod Bactrews clot. ph 
tolvuy dwAGs kralwuev rods dmrodavdyras dANG Tos ev dpaptia. 
odor Opnvdv dévor, obro. kower Gy Kal daxpiwy. mola yap édrls, 
elré pol, mera Gmaprnudrwy aredOely, Oa ovk éorly &mapripara 
amodvtcacbat; Ews pev yap hoav évrada, tows Fv mpocdoxia 
TOMA, STL meTaBadodvrat, 6re Bedrlous ~oovrar. ay dé dwréAOwow 
els Tov ony, ev0a odk éorw ard meravolas Kepdavat TL. év yap 
72 aon, pyal, tls €Eouodoyjoeral cor; m&s ov Opnvav Akio; . 
KAadooy Tods dalorous, KNatooy Tos ovdey éxelywy dmréxortas, 
ros xwpls pwrlouaros dmrepxouévous, rods xwpls opparidos: 
KAadoov Tods év movTW TeTENEUTYKETaS Kal pndeulay dad TOP 
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Before drawing this subject to a close we turn 
to some evidence of a more definite nature. 


S. Cyprian, in a letter which he wrote to the 4 special 


people of Furni, praises the wisdom of the Bishops f?is.0q by 


for a decree, which they had made in Council, that no 5 Cyprian. 
one who had been ordained to the priesthood for the 
constant service of the altar should ever suffer him- 
self to be diverted from his Divine administration 
by the call of secular duties. The consequence of a 
breach of this Ecclesiastical order he illustrated by 
an example. One Geminius Victor had appointed 
Geminius Faustinus to be executor and guardian 
under his will. It was an act of deliberate dis- 
obedience to a rule of the Church, and as soon as it 
was discovered after his death, when the will was 
read, he was at once deprived of the good offices of 


mrovTov mapamvblay rats éavrdy Wuxais émwonoavtas, Tovs 
AaBdvras eFovclay dmodovoacbae abray Ta auaprhuata Kat why 
BovAndévras’ . . . BonO&mev avrots Kara Obvamuw, émwohowmer 
avrots rwa& Bonbelay, wixpdy pév, Bonbety dé Suws dwapyévnv. Tas 
Kal tle tTpdrw; adrol Te evxduevor Kal érépovs mapakadodvTes 
evxXas VIrép avTay Toveicbar, wévnow Yréep avray dldovres cwvExas, 
exer TWA TO TpGyua Tapauvolay’ Akove yap ToD Gcod AéyovTos* 
drepacrid TAS moAews TabTs Ov éué, Kal Suc. Aavid rdv Soddov pov. 
el wvnun pdvoy Sixatov TocodTov icxvoer, bray Kal epya yévynrat 
brép avrod, ras ov icxtoe ; ovx elkh TadTa évouoberhOn bd Tov 
amooréhwy, 7o emt Tov ppixrdv pvornpluv pvhuny yéverOar Tov 
amehObvtwv. tcacw avrols mord xépdos yevouevoy moddyy Thy 
®pedelav, . . . aNAG TOOTO wey wept TGv ev wloTEr TapehObyTwr.— 
In Ep. ad Phil. c. 1, Hom. iii. 


K 


Other 
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his surviving friends, and a declaration was published 
to the effect that “no offering might be made for his 
repose, nor any prayer offered in the Church in his 
name.”} 

Of course this can hardly be urged as conclusive 
evidence that all wilful transgression cut the offender 
off ipso facto from the prayers of the faithful, but 
it may well be regarded, in the absence of anything 
to the contrary, as an illustration of a generally 
admitted principle which had gained acceptance at 
the time when he wrote. 

There were other cases of those who died in sin, 
where provision was expressly made to disqualify 
them from enjoying the benefit of the Church’s 
prayers. 

Those particularly mentioned are catechumens,” 
who died without baptism by neglect or their 
own default—suicides, who laid violent hands upon 
themselyes—and those who for heinous offences 
paid the extreme penalty of the law; all were 
buried in silence without the religious rites of the 

1 “Si quis hoc fecisset, non offeretur pro eo, nec sacrificium pro 
dormitione ejus celebraretur.” 

“<Et ideo Victor cum contra formam . .. ausus sit tutorem 
constituere, non est quod pro dormitione ejus apud vos fiat oblatio, 
aut deprecatio aliqua nomine ejus in Hcclesia frequentetur.”— 


Cypr. Epist. i. Presby. et Diacon. et plebi Furnis consistentibus, 
2 BinGuaM, x. ii. 18. 
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Church, and had noplace afterwards in her customary 
commemorations. 

S. Chrysostom, when dealing with the sin or 
delaying Baptism, seems to place it in contrast 
with sin which may be forgiven after death, for he 
writes thus, “The man who has cast all upon God, 
and sins after baptism, as we should expect of one 
that is mortal, if he repent shall obtain mercy ; but 
he who prevaricates as it were with God’s mercy, if 
he die without partaking of the grace, shall not 
have his punishment begged off.” 

This was in his eyes a wilful sin, and he expresses 
his conviction that there was no locus penitentice 
to be obtained for it after death ; and if not for this, 
it is difficult to say that he believed there was ground 
for hope in the case of any other. . 

As an illustration from the class of suicides, we Cassian’s 


story of one 


may recall the story which Cassian has told of the Bes re 
mitte 


fate of the old hermit Hero, who under an incon- suicide. 
trollable impulse, by the delusions of Satan, threw 
himself into a pit and was killed. Even in spite of 
the belief that he acted under some temporary 


16 pév yap Td way éml rov Gedy plas Kal pera 7d BdmTicpa 
Guaptdvey ota elkds dvOpwrov bvTa peravoay revgeTar pidav- 
Opwmlas’ 6 6€ womep codifduevos TOD Geod Thy didavOpwrriap, 
amehOwv d&potpos TAs Xdpiros, amapalrytoy tkee THy Trmwplay.— 
In Acta Apost. Homil. i. 7. 
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hallucination, and not of set purpose, in destroying 
himself, it was with the greatest difficulty that he 
escaped being deprived of these Christian privileges. 
The head of the monastery to which he belonged, 
“could hardly be prevailed upon to let him be 
reckoned any other than a self-murderer, and 
unworthy of the memorial and oblation that was 
made for all those that were at rest in peace.”* 
TheCouncil In the following century, perhaps in consequence 
i alae of an undue relaxation of the rule, the matter was 
deliberated in an Ecclesiastical Council, and a most 
stringent decree passed to enforce its observance.” 
Conelu- To sum up then briefly the conclusions at which 
Scag we have arrived by the investigations of this and 
the preceding chapter: The evidence of a few of the 
Fathers and the Primitive Liturgies is in favour 
of the view which admits of the effacement after 
death of the stain and defilement of sin, as also of 
the forgiveness of those lesser faults and failings which 
are due to human infirmity, and encourages the 


1 BINGHAM, xv. ili. 16, introduces the story, and also gives the 
decree of the Council of Bracara. 

2<¢Placuit ut hi, qui sibi ipsis aut per ferrum, aut per venenum, 
aut per pracipitium, aut suspendium vel quolibet modo, violen- 
tam inferant mortem, nulla pro illis in oblatione commemoratio 
fiat, ete.—item placuit ut catechumenis, sine redemptione bap- 
tismi defunctis, simili modo nedae ‘oblationis commemoratio, neque 
psallendi impendatur officium.” 
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prayers of survivors as helpful in the attainment of 
both these ends. While with regard to the exten- 
sion of the field of the Church’s prayers, so as to 
bring the man who dies in wilful sin within the 
range of their operation, though there are a few 
expressions in some of the Patristic writings which 
appear to sanction such a course, the general testi- 
mony is decidedly adverse. Our conclusions touching 
the general question of prayers for the dead will be 
combined with those to which the evidence of the 
following pages will lead us respecting the interces- 
sion of departed saints and the legitimacy of invoking 
their aid in prayer. 


END OF PART T. 
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THE GOOD OFFICES OF THE FAITHFUL DEAD 


IN BEHALF OF THE LIVING. 








CHAPTER I, 


Primitive Cestimonpy to the Intercession 
of the Saints. 


[* the following pages we shall apply the test of 
Catholicity, first, to the belief that the saints in 
Paradise intercede for the well-being of those who 
are still in the flesh, and then to the practice of 
addressing or invoking them with a view to obtain- 
ing their assistance by intercession or otherwise. 
We begin with the evidence for their intercession. 
It should be explained at the outset that we are 
only concerned in this inquiry with the souls of 
righteous men ; we take no account of the angels, 
whose services in behalf of the heirs of salvation 
there can be no question that God has constituted 
in a wonderful order. Our special aim is to learn 
all that can be ascertained from the records of 
antiquity of the occupation after death, in connec- 
tion with ourselves, of those who are related to us 


by the ties of a common faith and a common nature. 
kK * 
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There is very little explicit revelation in Holy 
Scripture to help us; the belief grew naturally out 
of a special application of the general doctrine of 
the Communion of saints. If, therefore, but few 
passages can be adduced in direct support of this 
particular phase of it, it would be manifestly unfair 
to conclude that all the evidence has been brought 
forward. Here however we are content with the 
consideration of these alone. 

The Apocalypse of 8. John was written, partly at 
least, for the express purpose of disclosing the minis- 
trations of the angels and of the spirits of just men 
made perfect. 

The witness There are two passages in it, where he describes 
a P* the presentation of the prayers of the saints at the 
golden altar. 

The first: “E£ beheld, and, lo, in the midst of 
the throne and of the four beasts. and in the 
midst of the elders, stood a Lamb as it had been 
slain, having seben horns and seben epes, which 
are the sebeu Spirits of God sent forth into all 
the earth. 

“And he came and took the book ont of the 
right hand of him that sat upon the throne. 

“And when he had taken the book, the four 
beasts and four and twenty elders fell Down before 
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the Lamb, having eberp one of them harps, and 
golden dials full of odours, which are the prapers 
of saints,” 

The second. “And another angel came and 
stood at the altar, habing a golden censer: and 
there was giben unto him much incense, that he 
should offer it with the prayers of all saints npon 
the golden altar which was before the throne. 

“And the smoke of the incense, which came 
tuith the prapers of the saints, ascended wp before 
God ont of the angel’s hand.”? 

The following passage, though not containing a 
direct statement of the exact truth with which we 
are concerned, is sufficiently pertinent not to be 
passed over. At least it brings out the fact that the 
saints in the intermediate state so far interest them- 
selves in the things of earth and in those who are 
alive, as to make them subjects of prayer to 
God. 

“F saw under the altar the souls of them that 
were slain for the word of God, and for the testi- 
monp which thep held: and they cried with a loud 
boice, saping, How long, O Lord, holp and true, 


1 Rev, v. 6-8. 

2 REV. viii. 3, 4. The Authorised Version is not quite correct in 
its rendering, but the general sense ox the passage is not affected 
by the inaccuracy. 
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Dost thou not judge and avenge our blood on them 
that Dwell on the earth ?”? 

The prayer, it is true, is not for an exhibition of 
Divine mercy, but of wrath ; if, however, they con- 
cern themselves with the one it is quite inconcelv- 
able that they would not do so tenfold more with 
the other. 

From Scripture we turn to the writings of the 
Primitive Fathers and Doctors, which, as will be 
seen, supply a large body of evidence in confirmation 
of the belief in the intercessory character of the 
occupation of the saints. 

The first quotation is taken trom a treatise of 
doubtful authority, but is by no means unworthy of 
consideration, inasmuch as the advocates of its 
genuineness are able to bring forward some forcible 
evidence in support of their view.” 

1 Rev. vi. 9-10. 

2 Its genuineness was first called in question by Daillé, but has 
been supported by numerous critics, such as Ussher, Grabe (in 
part only), Dodwell, Pearson, Cotelier, Moehler, and in later times 
Hefele ; cf. his Prolegomena, pp. 1x-lxiv. 

One of the chief arguments against it is the fact that no quota- 
tion from or reference to it is to be found in any history or 
treatise of the first six centuries. On the other hand, the simplicity 
of its style and narrative is decidedly in its favour, and especially 
the absence of all that legendary matter which gathered round the 
history of the martyr in later times. Dr. Donaldson has called 


attention to this in his Introductory Notice, and illustrates it by 
reference to the legend which identified Ignatius with the child 
7] 
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The Martyrdom of Ignatius appears from internal The Mar- 
evidence to have been written by some companions Le: 
of the martyr, who accompanied him on his last 
voyage and were eye-witnesses of his death. At 
its close the writers describe a vision which they 
had received on the night following his passion in 
these words, “After we had fallen asleep a short 
time, some of us saw the blessed Ignatius suddenly 
standing at our side and embracing us: others 
beheld him again praying over us, whilst others saw 
him dropping with sweat, as though he had just come 
out of a great labour, and standing before the Lord.”? 

Now it cannot be denied that there is something 
antecedently improbable in the story, and much 
allowance must be made for the high pitch of excite- 
ment into which their feelings must have been 
wrought by the terrible scenes which they had been 


which Christ took up in His arms and set before the disciples, 
(S. Marr. xviii, 2), from which circumstance he is said to have 
obtained the name Theophorus :— “‘one carried by God.” Now in 
the second chapter of this treatise Ignatius explains to Trajan 
that Theophorus is ‘‘ one who has Christ within his heart,” whick 
no one would have written, at least without further explanations, 
after the traditional meaning given above had gained acceptance. 
Cf. Apost. Ff. Ante-Nicene Libr. 289. 

1 wixpov dpurvwcavres, of ev eEalgyns émiordvra kal mepirrue- 
obpevov Huds €Bréropev, of & wdduy érevx buevov Huiv EwpOwev Tov 
pakd prov Iyvdriov, dddot de crafduevov Ud’ tdpros ws éx Kaudrov 
ToAAOU maparyevbuevoy Kat mapestOra +r kupty..—Martyrium 8. 
Tgnatii, c. vii. 


Origen. 
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called upon to witness; but whether any such vision 
was vouchsafed to them or not, the record they have 
left is a distinct expression of their conviction, that 
he, whose labours they had shared, and from whom 
they had so lately been separated in the body, was 
still associated with them by his spirit, and that he 
still remembered them in his prayers as he stood at 
the right hand of the Lord. 

The testimony of Origen is on the whole very 
decisive. He speaks on the subject perhaps more 
frequently than any of the Fathers, and only once 
that we are aware of with the least semblance of 
doubt. The passage to which we allude is as follows: 
——“ Moreover, whether the saints, who being out of 
the body are with Christ, act and work at all for 
us, like the angels, who minister to our salvation ; 
or whether again the wicked, who are out of the 
body, act at all according to the purpose of their 
mind, like the bad angels, with whom it is said by 
Christ they will be sent into the eternal fire, let 
this too be held among the secret things of God, 


mysteries that ought not to be committed to writing.” 


1“ Jam vero si etiam extra corpus positi vel sancti, qui cum 
Christo sunt, agunt aliquid, et laborant pro nobis ad similitu- 
dinem angelorum, qui salutis nostre ministeria procurant: vel 
rursum peccatores etiam ipsi extra corpus positi agunt aliquid 
secundum propositum mentis sue ad angelorum nihilominus simi- 
litudinem, cum quibus et in eternum ignem mittendi dicuntur 
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In some places, again, it is not quite clear whether 
his language may not refer to angels only; but in 


many there is no ambiguity: for instance, “It will His poner! 
: opini 
not be out of place to say that all the saints who clear and 


have departed this life, still retaining their love for meee 
those who are in the world, concern themselves for 
their salvation, and aid them by their prayers and 
mediation with God. For it is written in the Book 
of Maccabees thus: ‘This is Jeremias the prophet 
of God, who always prays for the people’ (2 Macc. 
xv. 14).”2 

Again: “It is my opinion that all those fathers 
who have fallen asleep before us, fight on our side 
and aid us by their prayers, for so also I heard one 
of the old masters say.”? He repeats the same 
language elsewhere.* 


a Christo, habeatur et hoc quoque inter occulta Dei nec chartule 
committenda mysteria.”—Hp. ad Romanos Comment. lib. ii. 4. 

1 Cf. contr. Cels. viii. 34; de Oratione xi. 

2 «Omnes sancti qui de hac vita decesserunt, habentes adhuc 
caritatem erga eos qui in hoc mundo sunt, si dicantur curam gerere 
salutis eorura, et juvare eos precibus suis, atque interventu suo 
apud Deum non erit inconveniens. Scriptum namque est in 
Maccabeorum libris ita: hic est Hieremias propheta Dei, qui 
semper orat pro populo.”—Jn Cant. Hom. iii., Erasm. vol. i. 
p. 604. 

8 “*Fgo sic arbitror, quod omnes illi qui dormierunt ante nos 
patres pugnent nobiscum et adjuvent nos orationibus suis; ita 
namque etiam quemdam de senioribus magistris audivi dicentem.” 
—In Jesu Nave. Hom. xvi. cap. xiii. 

4 In Num. Hom. xvi. cap. xxxi. 
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And when he would encourage Ambrose not. to 
shrink from martyrdom through fear of leaving his 
family unbefriended, it is with the assurance that 
after death “he will have greater power to help 
them,” and “will pray for them with greater 
wisdom.”? 

Once more: when Celsus had shown some incon- 
sistency in the advice which he had given to the 
Christians, by telling them at one time that in all 
their actions and in all their words their soul should 
be constantly fixed on God, and by advocating at 
another an appeal to the favour of earthly rulers, 
Origen replies that if God is on their side they 
need have no fears, for the good-will of the angels 
and of spirits, who are the friends of God, will 
follow as surely as the shadow attends upon the 
body from which it is thrown; “they understand 
who are worthy of the Divine approval, and are not 
only well disposed to these themselves, but co-operate 
with them in their endeavours to please God: they 
seek His favour on their behalf, and with their 
prayers and intercessions for them they join their 
own.” And yet further: “We may indeed boldly 
state that men who deliberately aspire after better 


Lrappnotay dvadauBdver mpds Td evepyereiv avrovs, pldos 
yevouevos Oe@ réTe yap... owerdrepoy rept adrav even. 
Lzhort. ad Martyrium, 87, 88. 
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things have ten thousand of sacred powers on their 
side, when they pray to God. These, even when 
not asked, pray with them and bring help to our 
perishable race, and, if I may so speak, take up arms 
alongside of it.”! 

And in connection with the same Father we have 
yet further testimony. During the persecution of 
Severus, some of the converts whom Origen had 
made became so deeply imbued with his spirit that 
they were enabled to finish their course by martyr- 
dom. An account of their sufferings and constancy 
has been preserved to us by the Father of Ecclesias- 
tical History, in which he dwells at length upon the 
case of Basilides, to whom the judges had committed 
the execution of the sentence of death upon the 
celebrated Potamizena:—“No sooner had the word 
been spoken, and she had received the sentence of 
condemnation, than Basilides, who was one of the 
officers in the army, took her by the hand and led 
her away to die. But when the mob attempted to 


lowalobovrar yap Toy dtlwy Tod rapa Geod edueriopod: Kal od 
pbvov Kal avrol evuevers Tots délous ylyovrat, GANG Kal ouuarpdrrovat 
Tots Bovhouévors Tov emi mGor Gedy Oeparrevew Kal étevpevlfovrat, 
Kal ovvedxovrar Kal cuvaziodow. mote Tohudy Huds Aéyew, bre 
avOpwmots, wera mpoatpécews mporibeucvors Ta KpelTTova, EvxoMEevoLS 
T@ Oe pwuplar boar dkAnror owebxovrar Swvduers tepal, cuwmapé- 
Xovoat TH emexnpy Huay yéve, cai, tv’ otrws elrw, cwaywridoas 
Contr. Celswm, lib. viii. 64. 
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annoy and insult her with violent abuse, he suc- 
ceeded in keeping them off and restraining their 
insults, manifesting the greatest pity and kindness 
towards her, whereupon she, accepting the man’s 
sympathy in her sufferings, bids him be of good 
cheer, for that after her departure she would obtain 
pardon for him from the Lord, and at no distant 
time would repay him for the good deeds which he 
had done for her.” Basilides became a Christian, 
and when summoned before the tribunal confessed 
that he had seen a vision in the night, “ Potamizna 
placing a crown upon his head, and telling him that 
she had besought the Lord in his behalf, and that 
her prayer had been answered.”? 

§. Cyprian and his friend Cornelius, in talking 
upon death, and anticipating the pain of separation, 
experience some consolation in agreeing together, that 
the one who was to be first taken should remember in 


1 dua 5& Abyy Tov THs dropdcews opov KkaTtadezapévny 6 Baot- 
Neldys els Tus dv Tov ev orparelacs dvapepoever, drdryer TaparaCav 
rhv emt davdrw’ ws dé 7d TrIOos evox)ely avrTy Kai dKoAdorots 
évuBplvew piuaow émeiparo, 6 ev avelpyer aroo0BGy rovs évuBpl- 
tovras, mretorov @deov kal prravOpwriay els avrhy évderkvtmevos, 
# 58 ris wept abrhy ovumaselas dmodetauevn Tov dvdpa Oappety 
mapaxeneverar eLarTycecar yap avrov dmeovoay mapa Tov 
éauris Kuplou, cal od els paxpiv ray els avriy wemparymévey Tip 
dpoiBiy amorlcey airG.—Euses. Heel. Hist. vi. 5. 

Néyerar elmely Ws. . . adrod TH Kepary mepiOetaa etn, paly Te 
mapaxexrncévar xdpw avrod dv Kupiov, Kal THs d&udboews TeTv- 
xnxévat.—Ibid. 
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prayer those who were left behind. These were the 
terms of the agreement ; “ Let us mutually be mind- 
ful of each other, with one heart and one mind. 
On both sides let us always pray for each other, let 
us relieve our afflictions and distresses by a recipro- 
city of love, and whichever of us goes hence before 
the other by the speed of the Divine favour, let our 
affection continue before the Lord, let not prayer 
for our brothers and sisters cease before the mercy 
of the Father.”! And at the close of his treatise 
on Mortality, in which, during the plague which 
devastated Carthage in the year 252 A.D., he 
tried to animate his fellow-citizens with Christian 
hope, he speaks of “a large number of dear ones, 
parents, brothers, children, a goodly and numerous 
crowd longing for us, and while their own im- 
mortality is assured, still anxious for our salva- 
tion.”? 

And he concludes his directions on the Dress of 

1*<Memores nostri invicem simus concordes atque unanimes: 
utrobique pro nobis semper oremus, pressuras et angustias mutua 
earitate relevemus, et quis istine nostrum prior Divine dignationis 
celeritate preecesserit, perseveret apud Dominum nostra dilectio, 
pro fratribus et sororibus nostris, apud misericordiam Patris non- 
cesset oratio.”—Zp. lvii. ad Cornel. p. 206. 

2«*Magnus illic nos carorum numerus expectat parentum, 
fratrum, filiorum, frequens nos et copiosa turba desiderat, jam de 


sua immortalitate secura et adhuc de nostra salute sollicita,”— 
De Mortal. ad fin. 
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Virgins with this exclamation.: “ Endure bravely, go 
on spiritually, attain happily, only remember us at 
that time, when the virgin-state begins to be 
honoured in your persons,”! that is, when they shall 
have received the crown of martyrdom. 
S.Ephraem, 8S. Ephraem writes : “Blessed are they who toil and 
weary themselves in the Lord, for the delights of 
Paradise await them, and may it be granted to us to 
eujoy them, through the intercession of all those 
who have been acceptable to the Lord !”* 
S.Gregory 8. Gregory Nazianzen, in his Funeral Oration on 
eReOEED. gy) Basil, says, “ He now abides in heaven, and there, 
as I think, offers sacrifice in our behalf, and prays 
for the people, for he did not so leave us as to have 
left us altogether.”® And in that delivered over his 
father: “I am satisfied that he accomplishes this 
now by his prayers more than he did before by his 
teaching, just in proportion as he approaches nearer 


1 Turate fortiter, spiritualiter pergite, pervenite feliciter: 
tantum mementote tunc nostri, cum incipiet in vobis virginitas 
hhonorari.”—De hab. Virgin. ad jin. 

2 <¢ Beati qui laboribus se fatigant in Domino: quoniam delicie 
eos paradisi manent : quibus concedatur nobis perfrui, intercessione 
omnium qui complacuerunt Domino.”—De Virtute, cap. ix. Lat, 
redd. Voss. 

3 kal vov 6 wer eorw ev odpavots KaKel TAs Urep Hudy ws olwat mpos- 
déowr Ovolas kad TH Aaod mpocevxduevos. ovde yap drodumdy Huds 
mayréracw arodévourev.— F'uneb. Oral. xx. in laud. Basilii 
magni, ad jin. 


ee acc 0 
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to God, after having shaken off the fetters of the 
body.” 

S. Cyril writes: “ We all of us supplicate Thee, ee Ri 
and offer to Thee this sacrifice, that we may also 
commemorate those who have fallen asleep before 
us, first patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, to 
the end that God, by their prayers and intercessions, 
may accept our petition.”? 

S, Chrysostom, in several of his Homilies, main- 5 Oa 
tains the same truth: “May you by the prayers of 
this holy martyr, and of those who have wrestled as 
she did, retain an accurate recollection of these 
things, and of others that have been said to you.’ 

“Let us pray then together, . . . taking the 
blessed Meletius as an associate in this our prayer 
(for his power is greater now, and his love towards 


us more fervent), that this love may increase in us.”4 


1 relOoma 58 Sre kal 7H mpecBelg viv maddov 4) wpbrepov TH 
ddacKxadla dow kal madAroy eyylfer Gew, TAS cwpuatuds médas are- 
ceicd,pevos.—Funed. orat. in laud. Patris, xix. ad wit. 

2 Seducbd cov mdvres Hucts kal radrny mpoopépomey coe THY 
dvolay iva prnuovedbwpey Kal TOY mpokekouunpevuv ... brws 3 
Ocds edxats air&v kal mpecBelars mpoodeEnrat Hedy Thy dénow.— 
Catech. Mystag. v. 

3 yévowo 6 edyxais THs dylas TabTns kal roy TA adrad HOAnK6TwWY 
adrh kat robrwy Kal Tov dAdwv THy eipnuevwv akpiBh Thy pyjeny 
jas karacxetv.—Hom. in S. Pelagiam, \xvi. 

4 edEdueba Oh Kowh mates. . . avToY Toy pmakdpiov Medérrov 
Kowwvav THs dys Tadrns AaBdrTes (Kal yap Thelwy adr rappyota 
vov Kat Gepudrepov mpds mas 7d pidrepor) avénOfvar Tabray quiv 
ri ayannv.—Hom. de 8, Meletio, Ixxvii. 
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And in praying for the long life of the Emperor 
Arcadius and his wife he calls upon his friends “to 
take the holy martyrs into partnership in their 
intercessions.”’} 

S. Ambrose. §, Ambrose, overwhelmed with grief for his 
brother’s death, expresses his bereavement in these 
words: “What other consolation is left me but this, 
that I hope to come to thee, my brother, speedily, 
and that thy departure will not entail a long separa- 
tion between us ; and that this favour may be granted 
me by thy intercessions, that thou mayest summon 
me, who long to join thee, more speedily.”2 

S, Jerome. §. Jerome speaks without hesitation. In writing 
to Paula respecting her daughter Blesilla, who was 
dead, he says, “She entreats the Lord for thee, and 
begs for me the pardon of my sins.”? Again, to 
Heliodorus: “The day will come hereafter, when 
you will return victorious to your fatherland, where, 
crowned for your fortitude, you will enter the 
heavenly Jerusalem. Then you will be made a 


1 AaBdvres rods dylovs pdprupas Kowwvods Tay ebyGv. 

2 Quid enim mihi superest solatii, quam quod me citius ad te, 
frater, spero venturum, nec digressus tui inter nos longa divortia 
fore; tuisque intercessionibus mihi hoe posse conferri, ut citius 
desiderantem tui advoces.”—De excessu fratris sut Satyrt, Lib. ii. 
1170; ef. 2d. Lib. i. 1118, 

“Pro te Dominum rogat mihique . . . veniam impetrat 
peccatorum,”—Wp. xxv. super obitu Blesille. 
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fellow-burgher with S. Paul. There also you will 
seek for your parents the rights of the same citizen- 
ship. There too you will pray for me, who spurred 
you on to victory.”* 

And in a vigorous dispute with Vigilantius, who 
asserted that prayers and intercessions must cease 
after death, “for that even the martyrs, with all 
their entreaties, were unable to obtain revenge for 
their own blood,” he answers, “if the Apostles and 
Martyrs, while still in the body, are able to pray for 
others when as yet they ought to be anxious for 
themselves, how much more may they do so after 
they have been crowned, and gained victories and 
triumphs. One man, Moses, obtains from God 
pardon for six hundred thousand men in arms: and 
Stephen, the imitator of his Lord, and the first martyr 
in Christ, begs forgiveness for his persecutors: and 
shall their power be less after they have begun tc 
be with Christ 1’? 


1 “-Veniet postea dies ille quo victor revertaris in patriam ; quo 
Hierosolymam cxlestem vir fortis coronatus incedas. Tunc muni- 
cipatiam cum Paulo capies. Tune et parentibus tuis ejusdem 
civitatis jus petes. Tune et pro me rogabis qui te, ut vinceres, 
incitavi.” —Zp. i. ad Heliodorum. 

2 ¢¢Preesertim cum martyres ultionem sui sanguinis obsecrantes 
impetrare non quiverint. Si apostoli et martyres adhuc in corpore 
constituti possint orare pro ceteris, quando pro se adhuc debent 
esse solliciti: quanto magis post coronas victorias et triumphos. 
Unus homo Moyses sexcentis millibus armatorum impetrat a Deo 
veniam ; et Stephanus, imitator Domini sui et primus martyr in 
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as S. Augustine, in his sermon on the Feast-days of 
the martyrs Castus and Aimilius, expresses his belief 
that they pleaded the cause of the living, and he 
vindicates their intercession from the supposed idea 
that it may appear to trench upon the prerogative of 
the One “ Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ 
the righteous.” The opinion with which he begins 
belongs to himself alone of the Fathers; at least 
we know of none others who have assigned such a 
special virtue to martyrdom, as to assert that it 
placed those who endured it in a sphere where the 
prayers of the faithful are no longer welcomed. 
“The righteousness. of the martyrs,” he says, “is 
perfect, for their very passion made them perfect. 
For this reason the prayers of the Church are not 
offered for them. For the rest of the faithful they 
are offered, not for martyrs, for they died so perfect 
that they are not our clients but our advocates. 
Neither are they this in themselves, but in Him to 
Whom they cleaved perfect members to the head. 
For He is truly the One Advocate Who intercedes for 
us, sitting at the right hand of the Father, but the 
One Advocate as He is also the One Shepherd . . . 
as Christ was a Shepherd, was not Peter a shepherd ? 


Christo, pro persecutoribus veniam deprecatur, et postquam cum 
Christo esse ceperint, minus valebunt?”—Wp. lili. adv. Vigilan- 
tiwm. 
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Yes, Peter also, and the rest like him, were un- 
doubtedly shepherds.”! 

In another passage he looks for help from the 
prayers of S. Cyprian: “May Cyprian help with his 
prayers us, who are toiling in this mortal flesh as 
beneath some murky cloud, so that, if the Lord grant 
it, we may to the best of our ability copy his 
virtues,” ? 

And elsewhere he explains the object of the com- 
memoration of martyrs to be “to excite rivalry, and 
that we may be made partakers of their merits and 
be aided by their prayers.”® 


1“‘Martyrum perfecta justitia est, quoniam in ipsa passione 
perfecti sunt. Ideo pro illis in Ecclesia non oratur. Pro aliis 
fidelibus defunctis oratur, pro martyribus non oratur: tam enim 
perfecti exierunt, ut non sint suscepti nostri sed advocati. Neque 
hoc in se, sed in illo cui capiti perfecta membra coheserunt. Ille 
est enim vere advocatus unus, qui interpellat pro nobis, sedens 
ad dextram Patris; sed advocatus unus, sicut et pastor unus .. . 
ut Christus pastor, Petrus non pastor? Imo et Petrus pastor et 
ceteri tales sine ulla dubitatione pastores.”’—S. Ava. Sermo 
celxxxy. 5. 

On Vincentian principles such a view as this must be rejected 
at once. ‘‘ Whatsoever,” he says, ‘any, though holy and learned, 
though Bishop, Confessor, and Martyr, hath holden otherwise than 
all or against all, let that be put aside from the authority of the 
common judgment, lest we follow the novel errors of some on 
man,”—S, Vinc. Common. xxviii. 

2 « Adjuvet itaque nos Cyprianus orationibus suis in istius carnis 
mortalitate tanquam in caliginosa nube laborantes, ut donante 
Domino quantum possumus bona ejus imitemur.”—De Bapt. 
contra Donat. vii. 1. 

3“ Ad excitandam imitationem et ut meritis eorum consocietur 
atque orationibus adjuvetur.”—Contr. Faust. xx. 21, 


L * 


The Coun- 
cil of Chal- 
cedon. 





——_—_——— 
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Rss chs ans tae pe ened ere 
We close the Patristic citations on this subject 
with two memorable cases connected with the 
Council of Chalcedon ; the one referring to Flavian, 
who had been killed at the Robber Synod of 
Ephesus; the other to Proterius, who had met his 
death in the Baptistery at the hands of Timothy 
Ailurus. When, in a session of the Council, the 
name of the former was incidentally mentioned, the 
assembled Fathers cried out, “Flavian lives after 


- death. The martyr will pray for us.”* 


Primitive 
Liturgies, 


And in the letter,of the Bishops to the Emperor 
Leo, written at the same Council, they said that 
“Proterius had been admitted into the army of 
martyrs, and they prayed that God would regard 
his intercessions and show them mercy and favour.”® 

The foregoing testimony is sufficient on Vincentian 
principles to satisfy the mind of the Catholicity 
of the belief that the Saints in Paradise intercede 
for the Church on earth, There is not wanting, 
however, corroborative proof in the other sources of 
information which are open to us. The Early 
Liturgies appear to take less notice of the subject 


1@daviavds pera Odvaroy 7 6 pdprus vmrép hud evéerat.— 
Cone. Chale. Act xi. ; Labb. et Cossart, vol. iv, p. 698. 

2 ¢¢Sanctissimum quidem Proterium in ordine et choro sanctorum. 
martyrum ponimus, eb ejus intercessionibus misericordem et pro- 
pitium Deum nobis fieri postulamus.”—Zp. Episc, Hurope, apud 
Conc, Chale. cap. XXvii. 5 Labb. et Cossart, vol. iv. p. 907. 
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than perhaps we should have expected; for, upon 
the kindred question of prayers for the dead, their 
witness is both abundant and conclusive. The 
reason may be, that inasmuch as public forms of . 
prayer and worship are for the most part designed 
to express the wants of the worshippers, and their 
own feelings in relation to God, to whom their 
thoughts are especially turned, little mention is 
made of any possible help to be derived from the 
intercession of others; whereas prayers for friends 
and relations, whether living or dead, being, as they 
not unfrequently are. expressions of some of our 
greatest needs, are fitly introduced, and that toa 
very large extent. 

As soon as the thoughts were drawn off from 
God, as the sole Hearer of prayer, and the idea 
prevailed that subordinate spirits were conscious of 
men’s deeds, and might be asked to exercise their 
influence and mediation with Him, invocations 
became frequent, and the intercessory nature of their 
occupation more generally acknowledged. 

In the early forms, then, we look only for 
occasional and individual allusions to the doctrine, 
but, infrequent though they be, they are sufficient for 
our purpose, that is, as subsidiary testimony. The 


following are a few. examples :— 
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The Syriac ‘In the Syriac Liturgy of S. James, which was pro- 

eating bably the original Liturgy, we read, “Therefore we 
commemorate them, that while they stand before 
Thy Throne, they may remember our weakness and 
infirmity, and offer to Thee, in union with us, this 
tremendous sacrifice.” 

ee In the Liturgy of 8. Basil: “Now, Lord, by the 
command of Thine only begotten Son, we com- 
municate with the memory of Thy saints, who 
pleased Thee from the beginning, . . . and of the 
saint whose memory we this day celebrate, and of 
the whole company of thy saints, by whose prayers 
and supplications do Thou have mercy upon us all, 
and deliver us, for the sake of Thy holy Name which 
is invoked upon us.”? 

ees The same prayer, with only an occasional variety 
of expression, is repeated in the Coptic Liturgies of 


S. Gregory,? and S. Cyril, and in the Alexandrian 


1 “Tdcirco enim memoriam illorum agimus ut dum ipsi stabunt 
coram throno tuo nostre quoque tenuitatis et infirmitatis memin- 
erint, tibique nobiscum offerant sacrificium hoc tremendum.” 
Cf. HammonD, Litt. Hast and West, p. 75. 

2 «Nunc, Domine, ex precepto Filii tui unigeniti communicamus 
memorize Sanctorum tuorum, qui tibi placuerunt ab initio, . 
et sancti N. cujus hodie memoriam celebramus omnisque chori 
Sanctorum tuorum, quorum precibus et supplicationibus miserere 
nostrum omnium, et libera nos propter nomen tuum sanctum quod 
invocatum est super nos,”—RENAUD. i. 

3 RENAUD. i. 34, 4 Td. i, 42. 
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Liturgy of S. Basil,’ and the Liturgy of S. James 
the Lord’s brother.? 

There can be little doubt that portions of the 
passages here referred to, for example the lists of 
saints commemorated, are additions or interpolations 
of much later date, but there is no reason to suppose 
that the words which speak of the intercession of 
the saints did not constitute part of the original 
forms, because there is sufficient corroborative 
evidence of the doctrine in the Fathers and Doctors 
of the age. In some cases there is an almost exact 
agreement between the language of a Liturgy and 
the expositions of the author whose name the 
Liturgy bears.® 


1 Renavp. i. 72. 2 Ta, ii. 86. 
28, Cyrm. Catechesis xxiii. Mystag. v. de Sacra Liturgia, ix, 


The results 
of the 
previous 


considera- 
tions, 


CHAPTER It. 


Primitive Cestimonp to the Invocation 
of the Saints. 


HE application of the Vincentian test to the 
primitive belief in the Intercession of the Saints 
has satisfied us im respect of universality, antiquity, 
and consent. It has been shown to be not without 
witness in Holy Scripture; and the Fathers, in quite 
sufficient numbers to be considered as fairly repre- 
sentative of the Church Catholic, are seen to have 
expressed their views with such an entire absence 
of ambiguity or hesitation, that they may well be 
listened to as candid interpreters of the faith as it 
was held in the generations to which they belonged. 
We turn now from this, where all is so decisive 
and convincing, to the consideration of evidence 
which, when impartially weighed, can hardly fail to 
leave a far different impression upon the mind. 
In examining the Catholicity of the practice of 
addressing the saints in prayer, or asking for their 
intercessions, we propose to bring together all the 
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passages with a distinct bearing upon it which are 
known to us, without any further comments than 
may be necessary by way of introduction, and in a 
subsequent chapter to consider separately and in 
detail whether there is anything either in the 
extracts themselves, or in other treatises by the samc 
authors, which ought to depreciate the value of their 
evidence or neutralise its effect altogether. 

The first quotation is one of some ambiguity, taken 
from a passage of Origen, in which he is distinguish- Tse 
ing different kinds of prayer. He writes thus: “It is 
not improper to offer supplication, intercession, and 
thanksgiving to saints: and two of these—I mean 
intercession and thanksgiving—not only to saints, but 
to mere men, but supplication to saints only, if any 
Peter or Paul can be found, that they may help us: 
making us worthy to enjoy the licence which was 
granted to them of forgiving sins,”! 

S. Basil addresses the Forty Martyrs, “O holy 8. Basil 
band, O sacred company, O unbroken phalanx, O 


ldénow pev odv Kal evrevéw xal edxapioriay ovk &tomoy Kal 
dylous* mpoceviykeevy’ GANG TA pev Sto, Aéyw Sh evrevéw Kal 
evxaptoTiay ot povoy drylos dd\dG 5} Kal dvOpdross, Ti 5é Sénow 
pdvov drylous, ev Tis ebpedein Tlatdos % Ilérpos tva wpedhowow 
nuas agélous moodyres Tov TuxEly THs Sedouevys adbrots é~ovolas 
mTpos TA duapriuata adicvar.—De Oratione, 14. ‘ 

* Alia lect. avOpwro.s, the corruption arising from the contracted form 
avo. 
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common guardians of the human race, kind sharers 
in our anxieties, co-operators in prayer, most influ- 
ential patrons.”? 

Again he expresses his belief in the utility of 
invocation by declaring his own practice: “I accept 
also the holy Apostles, Prophets, and Martyrs, and I 
call upon them for their supplication to God, that by 
them, that is by their mediation, the merciful God 
may take compassion upon me, and that there may 
be granted to me redemption for mine offences.” ? 

And some of the results he led people to expect 
from the invocation of martyrs are evident from what 
follows :—“Commemorate the martyr (Mamas), all 
who in dreams have partaken of his benefits; all 
ye who meeting in this place have had him as a 
co-operator in prayer; all whom, when invoked by 
name, he has aided in their works; all wayfarers 
whom he has brought back to their homes ; all whom 
he has restored from sickness; all to whom he has 
given back their children from the jaws of death ; 


a a 


16 xopds dywos, ® otyrayua lepdy, & cwvacmicpds appayys, 
& xowol pddakes Tod yévous T&v dvOpwmrwv, dryalol Kowwvol Ppov- 
tlowyv, dejoews ouvvepyol, mpecBevtal dvvarwmraro.—S, Bas. Hom. 
im xl. Mart. § 8. 

2 déxomar Oé Kal rods dylovs dmooréd\ous tpophras Kal papTbpas 
kal els Thy mpos Oedv ixecinv robrous émixadoduat Tod dv adrav 
Hyouv Oa THs weowrelas avraGv tredy moe yevéoOar Tov piddvOpwrov 
Ocdv, Kal NUTpoy por THY TraicudTrwr yevérbar Kat dSoOjvat.— 
He Epistola ad Julian. Apostatam, ccy. 
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all for whom he has extended the boundaries of life, 
Gather it all together and frame a panegyric out of 
the common fund.”? 

S. Gregory Nazianzen quotes a passage from an S8. Gregory 
oration, in all probability falsely attributed to S. eee 
Cyprian, in which there is a distinct appeal to the 
Blessed Virgin for help, “ beseeching the Virgin Mary 
to help avirgin in danger.”? But though almost 
certainly apocryphal, it is nevertheless the evidence 
of a time anterior to the Father who narrates it. 

The same Saint exclaims, “Hear, O soul of the 
great Constantius (if thou hast any faculty of per- 
ception), and ye souls of all the kings who before 
him loved Christ.’ 

Again, in a funeral oration delivered in honour 
of Gorgonia his sister.—“If thou have any regard 
for our affairs, and it be a privilege granted by 
God to holy souls to take cognisance of such things, 


1 py hOnre wev TOO wdprupos, Soot dt dvelpwv avrov dmrndavoare, 
door mwepiruxdvTes TOOTH TH ThTw eoxHKaTe adTdy ovepyoy els 
mpocevxyy, Boos dvouate KAnOels ert ray Epywv rapéoryn, Scous 
ddoumbpous éraviyyaryev, Saous €& appworlas dvéornaer, doors Tatdas 
amrédwxev On TeTeNeuTnKOTAS, Scots mpofeculas Blov waxporépas 
érolncev, mavia pev owaryarydvTes eyKwpov ex Kowov épdvov 
tolnoare.—De Martyre Mamante, Hom. xxvi. 

2rhv Ilapbévov Maplav ixeredovoa BonOijca: rapbivw Kw- 
duvevotoy.—Orat. in laud. 8. Cypriant Mart. xxiv. § 11. 

3 dkove Kal) Tod weydAov Kovorayrlou Wuxn (et Tis alo Onors), 
Goat re mpd avrod Baciéwy pirdxpicror. — Adv. Jul. Imp. 
Invect. i. Orat. iv. 3. 


M 


S. Gregory 
ot Nyssa. 
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then, I pray you, accept this oration of ours.”? 
And he thus appeals to S. Basil: “But do thou, O 
divine and sacred head, look on us from above, 
and either by thy intercessions take away the thorn 
in the flesh which afflicts us, or persuade us to bear 
it with fortitude.” ? 

S. Gregory of Nyssa, on the festival held in 
honour of Theodore, after describing the crowds 
who flocked to his shrine in such numbers that he 
could compare the appearance of the roads to 
nothing else than a busy ant-hill, appeals to the saint 
thus: “Come, to those who honour thee, an unseen 
friend: visit these rites, that thou mayest redouble 
thy thanksgiving to God. ... We are in need of 
many favours: intercede with our common King for 
this country. ... We are in expectation of troubles, 
and look for dangers: the blood-stained Scythians 
are not far distant, travailing with war against us. 
As a soldier fight for us: as a martyr use boldness of 
speech for thy fellow-servants. What though thou 
hast passed from this life, yet thou art cognisant of 


lef 0é rls cor Kat Toy tuerépwy éoTe Nébyos, Kal ToUTO dotats 
Wuyxats éx Oeot yépas. ry rowotrwy éracOdverat, Séxoto Kal Toy 
muérepov Abyov.—_Humeb. Orat. Sor. viii. 23. 

2 ob dé Tuas érorrevors dvywhev, & Octa Kal lepa Keharh, Kat 
Tov Sedducvoy huiv rept Oeod ckddora THs capkds Thy hueTépay 
mawaywylay, 7 orijoas tats oeavtod mpecBelas,  meloous 
kaprepos pépew.—Funeb. Orat. in laud. Basil. Magni, ad fin. 
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the sufferings and wants of humanity. Ask for 
peace, that these public assemblies may not cease: 
that the frantic and lawless barbarian may not rage 
against temples and altars: that the profane may 
not trample under foot the sacred things. For we 
who have been preserved unharmed, to thee we 
ascribe the boon: but we beg also safety for the 
future. And if there should be need for more 
numerous intercessions, assemble the company of thy 
brother martyrs, and petition together with them 
all; let the prayers of many just loose the sins of 
multitudes of the people.”? 


Again he writes: “Do thou (Ephraem), standing 
by the divine altar, and in company with angels 


like mpods Tos TysavTds oe dbparos pthos. lordpnoov Ta 
redovmeva, va Thy els Oedv edxapioTiay Sumdacidons - + » XpHCooev 
ToddGv evepyeotav, mpéaBevoov bwép Tis marploos mpos Toy KoWwov 
Baciréa . .. bhopwpeda Artes, mpocdox@uev Kwdtvous, ov 
paxpav of dduryproc BKoPae tov Kal’? huay wdlvoyvres moemov. 
ds orparirns bmepudxnoov* &s pdprus vmrép Tay dpodothuw 
Xphou 7H mappyola. ef de vrepéBns tov Blov, adX oldas Ta 
1rd0n kat ras xpelas Ths dvpOpwmdbrnros. alrnoov elphynv iva at 
monrunyopes atrae mip AnEwow. wa ph kwpdon Kara vawy kal 
Ovowacrnploy decpos BdpBapos. wa wh marhoy To aryea BEBnXos. 
Huas yap vmrép av amadeis ebvdrdxOnuev, col oyivoueOa THY 
evepyeolay. alroduer 5é Kal roo méddovros Thy dopddesay. dy 
xpela yévnrar dé delovos Svowrlas, &Opourov Tov xopoy TaY oGy 
ddepov rv papripwy Kat werd rotruv SehOnre, ToNrAGv SiKkalwv 
edxal Nady Kab Snuwr duaprlas Avodrwoay.—S. Gruc. Nyss. 
de S. Theodoro Mart., ad jim. 


S. Ephraem 
Syrus. 
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ministering to the all-holy Trinity, the Source of 
life, remember all of us, asking for us remission of 
sins and perfect enjoyment of the eternal kingdom 
in Christ Jesus our Lord.”? 

S. Ephraem Syrus, in his panegyric on the Forty 
Martyrs, after dwelling upon the virtues of the 
mother of one of them, and the blessed state to 
which she had attained, concludes with an appeal 
for her prayers, “ Wherefore, O holy and faithful 
and blessed, I beseech thee, supplicate the holy 
ones in my behalf, and say, ‘ Ye triumphant martyrs 
of Christ, intercede for Ephraem, the least, the 
miserable, that I may find mercy, and through the 
grace of Christ may be saved.’”? 

In his praise of the whole army of martyrs he 
says, “We therefore call upon you, O most holy 
martyrs . . . that ye will pray the Lord in behalf 
of us miserable sinners, beset with the filthiness of 
sloth, that He will pour upon us His Divine grace, 
for the perpetual illumination of our hearts by the 

tod d& 7G ely rapiordmevos Ovoaornply Kat TH LwapyiK} 
kal bmepayla ecroupyav adv dryyédows Todde, péuvnoo mavrev 
huay, alrovmevos tyuiy duaprnudrov &deow aiwplov re Bactrelas 
ambhavow, év Xpior@, k.7.\.—Vita S. Ephr. App. iii. 

2“Unde a te deposco, O sancta atque fidelis et beata, ora pro me 
sanctos dicens: intercedite O triumphatores Christi, pro minimo 
ac miserabili Ephraem, ut misericordiam inveniam Christique 


gratia salvus fiam.”—Hncom, in sanctos xl. Martyres, p. 562, ed, 
Voss. 


AS Ie ER a nae Oe re ee 
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rays of a holy love. For ye are pronounced truly 
blessed and glorious by the common voice of angels 
and men.”! And he concludes the panegyric with 
a similar appeal to them to aid him by their 
prayers, that he may find mercy in the last dread 
hour, “wher God shall judge the secrets of 
men,” and may share with them the enjoyment 
of eternal bliss. And he concludes his panegyric 
on S. Basil thus: “O faithful Basil, thou art ac- 
cepted like Abel, and saved like Noah, called, as 
Abraham was, the friend of God... . Pray for me, 
who am exceedingly miserable, and recall me by 
thy intercessions, thou who art strong while I am 
weak . . . who hast laid up for thyself a store of all 
virtues, bring me back, who am wanting in every 
good work.”® 

Moreover, in a collection of prayers found in 
various manuscripts and assigned by traditions of 


1 Obtestamur igitur vos, O sanctissimi martyres, . . . ut pro 
nobis miseris peccatoribus negligentiz squalore obsitis Dominum 
deprecemini ut divinam suam in nos infundat gratiam que corda 
nostra sancte caritatis radio jugiter illustret . . . vos etenim 
vere nunc beati et gloriosi estis quos angeli pariter et homines 
una voce et consensu felices et beatos predicant.”—In laud. 
omn. Sanct. Martyrum, p. 570. 

2<¢Q fidelis Basil, velut Abel acceptus es, et sicut Noe salvatus, 
tamquam Abraham amicus Dei . . . deprecare pro me ad- 
modum miserabili et revoca me tuis intercessionibus pater fortis 
imbellem . . . qui thesaurizasti tibi thesaurum omnium virtutum 
me omnis boni operis inopem reducito.”—S. Heur. SYR. Op., 
Voss. p. 556, in Sanct. Basil. Magn. 


8. Chryso- 
stom. 
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the Syriac Church to the pen of S. Ephraem, direct 
invocation of saints is of most frequent occurrence, 
but we have not brought them forward, as some 
suspicion has been justly cast upon their genuineness. 
S. Chrysostom, after encouraging the people to 
frequent the shrines of the martyrs, and speaking as 
though he thought them possessed of some great 
power and virtue, says, “Not on the day of this 
festival only, but also on other days, let us place 
ourselves beside them, let us beseech and implore 
them to become our patrons; for they have much 
boldness of speech, not merely when living, but also 
after death, yea, a great deal more after death. For 
now they bear the stigmata of Christ, and when they 
have pointed to these they can use all persuasion 
with the King. Seeing then that they have such 
influence and friendship with God, let us by our 
unfailing attendance and constant visiting of their 
shrines make ourselves as it were members of their 
household, and draw upon ourselves, through their 
intervention, the mercy of God; which may we all 
obtain by the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ,”! 

1 kal wh pdvov év 77 Huépa THs Eoprhs TavTys GAA Kab ev éTépaus 
hears mpocedpevwpev airats, rapaxarGuev ards, déapev yevéo- 
Oar mpoordrioas judy. modiy yap éxover rappyctav obxt Foca 
pbvov adda Kal TeheuTHoacat* Kat woAAG MAAAovy TedeuTHoAcat. 


pov yap Ta orlypara pépovor rod Xpicrod. 7d dé orlymara érideck- 
pouevar TadTAa, TdavTa SiwavTae meioar Tov Baowdéa. eel ody 


ee a 
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Elsewhere, in a passage in which he contrasts the 
establishment of Christ’s kingdom with that of the 
heathen Alexander, he says, “ Christ then set up His 
Kingdom after He was dead. And why do I speak 
of Christ, seeing that He granted to His disciples also 
to shine after their deaths? For, tell me, where is 
the tomb of Alexander? Show it me, and tell me 
the day upon which he died. But of the servants 
of Christ the very tombs are glorious, seeing they 
have taken possession of the most royal city; and 
their days are well known, making festivals for the 
world. .. . And the tombs of the servants of the 
Crucified are more splendid than the palaces of 
kings; not for the size and beauty of the buildings 
(yet even herein they outstrip them), but, what is 
far more, in the zeal of those who frequent them. 
For he that wears the purple himself goes to embrace 
those tombs, and, laying aside his pride, stands 
entreating the saints to be his advocates with God, 
and he that hath the diadem implores the tent-maker 
and the fisherman, though dead, to be his patrons.”* 


rooaiTn n Sivaus abracs kat pirta mpos Tov Ocdr, TH ouvexel Tpo- 
cedpia Kab Ty deqvexet mpos avras alte KaTacTHoayTes EavTOvS 
olxelous adrar, émiomacw@peba Ov’ abrav Thy mapa TOO Oeod prrav- 
Opwirlay fs yévorro rdvTas Huas emituxey Xapirt, K.T.A.—-De SS. 
Bernice et Prosdoce, in fin. 

1 § 68 Xpiords Tére adrip pdduora éornoev bre érehevTHOE. Kat 
rl Aéyw rept TOD Xprorod Brou ye Kal rots wabnrats abrod peT 
7d TereuThoas Adpapas COwxe 5 od yap, elmé pot, TO ofa’ ANeEdy- 


S. Ambrose. 
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Again : “Knowing this, beloved, let us flee to the 
intercessions of the saints, and let us beseech them 
to pray for us; but let us not place confidence in 
their supplications alone, but order our own lives as 
is fit, and aim at constant improvement, that we 
may give full play to the intercession which is made 
in our behalf,”} 

S. Ambrose writes: “We must beseech the 
martyrs, whose patronage we seem to claim for our- 
selves from having their bodies as a kind of pledge. 
They are able to entreat for our sins, who by their 


‘blood have washed away whatever sins they had 


themselves ; for they are God’s martyrs, our leaders, 
the watchmen of our life and actions. Let us not 


Opov 5 Self ov pot cal elré Thy hucpay Kad! ty éreheurgge. Tay dé 
dodAwv Tod Xpiorod cal Ta ohuata Nampa, Thy Baouxwrdray 
kararaBovTa modu Kal at jyépar karapavels, Eoprhy TH olkounevy 
mowdoar. . . Kal ol rddoe T&v SovAwY TOD cTavpwOévTos Aaprpd- 
repo. Tov Baoidicdy elow atrGy, ob TH peyéOer Kal TH KdAAEL TOY 
olkodounudrwv pdvov' Kal roUT@ wer yap KpaTodow* add’, & mohhy 
rréov éorl TH orovdy Tov cuvidyrwy. Kal yap avrds 6 Thy GNoup- 
vida mepucelwevos amépxeTrar TA onuara exeiva mepimTvidpevos, cat 
rov Toor dar oe mevos EornKe Seduevos TOV aylwy dore avrov 
mpoorivar Tapa TO Oe@ Kal Tod oKnvorro.od Kal Tod adiéws mpoora- 
Tov Kal TeredeuTnKbrwy Seirar 6 Td duddnua exwv.—In Hpist. ii. 
ad Cor. Hom. xxvi. 

1 8mep eldéres, dyamyrol, Karapevy Spey pev ért ras Tay dryly 
mpeoBelas kal Tapakahapev Bare UTep Huaov Cent Pale AAG eH Tats 
éxelvww ixeclas udvov Oa ppaper, adda Kal adrot Ta Kad’ EavTods 
dedvrTws olkovoudper, Kal THs ert 7d BEATLOY peTAaBor7s éexwmeda 
ta xdpav SGpuev TH mpecBela TH UwEep Hudv yevouévy.—In Genes, 
Hom. xliv. 2. 
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be ashamed to employ them to intercede for our 
weakness, because they themselves experienced the 
weaknesses of the body, even when they conquered.”* 

There is but little countenance for appealing to the s. Augus- 

; : tine. 
dead for aid to be found in the works of S. Augus- a 
tine, except in connection with the tombs of the 
martyrs. He speaks in one place of the habit and 
the utility of praying near the shrines of the martyrs, 
and commending the souls of people in prayer to 
their special patronage, to be helped by their inter- 
cessions with the Lord.” 

Elsewhere? he vindicates the character of the 
miracles which are said to have been wrought at 
their tombs, and asserts that God, through the 
prayer and co-operation of the saints, performs 
them for the establishment of the faith, which main- 
tains that they are not gods, but have one and the 
same God as ourselves. And in the same treatise, 
contrasting the Christian treatment of martyrs with 

1 <‘ Martyres obsecrandi, quorum videmur nobis quodam corporis 
pignore patrocinium vindicare. Possunt pro peccatis rogare 
nostris, qui proprio sanguine, etiam si qua habuerunt peccata, 
laverunt ; isti enim sunt Dei martyres nostri presules spectatores 
vite actuumque nostrorum. Non erubescamus eos intercessores 
nostrx infirmitatis adhibere, quia ipsi infirmitates corporis etiam 
cum vincerent (quedam edit. etiam cum viverent) cognoverunt, 
Ampros. de Viduis, cap. ix. 55. 

2 De Cura pro Mortuis, 4. 


3 De Civ. xxii. cap. x. 
M * 
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that of demons by the heathens, he says: “To our 
martyrs we do not build temples as to gods, but 
‘Memorials’ as to dead men, whose spirits live with 
God; nor do we raise altars there that we may 
sacrifice to martyrs, but to Him alone Who is the 
God of the martyrs as well as of us; and at this 
sacrifice their names are mentioned in their proper 
places and order as men of God, who overcame the 
world by confessing Him; they are not, however, 
invoked by the priest who offers the sacrifice.”* 

He also narrates a story of an aged saint, Floren- 
tius of Hippo, who, having lost his cloak, and being 
unable from his poverty to replace it, prayed to the 
twenty martyrs of famous memory to help him in 
his difficulty. After his prayer, and as S. Augustine 
implies in answer to it, he discovered a fish cast 
upon the shore, in which on its being cut up was 
found a gold ring. It was put into his hand, says 
§. Augustine, with these words, “See how the 
twenty martyrs have clothed you!” ® 


1 “Nog autem martyribus nostris non templa sicut diis, sed 
Memorias sicut hominibus mortuis, quorum apud Deum vivant 
spiritus, fabricamus ; nec ibi erigimus altaria in quibus sacrificemus 
martyribus, sed uni Deo et martyrum et nostro: ad quod sacri- 
ficem, sicut homines Dei, qui mundum in ejus confessione vicerunt, 
suo loco et ordine nominantur ; non tamen a sacerdote qui sacri“cat 
invocantur.”—De Civ. Det, xxil. cap. x. 

2 De Civ. Dei, xxii. cap. viii. 9. 


CHAPTER IIL 


Che trustworthiness of the Patvistic 
evinence for inbocation tested, 


| eee turning to other sources of evidence, 

st will be well to weigh carefully the value 
of that which has been put forward in the preceding 
pages. Its force will be very materially weakened 
by close examination. 

We spoke of some ambiguity in the language Origen. 
quoted from Origen. The passage seems indeed 
to have been quite unjustly claimed in favour of 
addressing petitions to departed saints. It is next 
to certain, as the whole context shows, that he had 
in his mind none but living saints. Indeed, the 
parenthesis about the advantage likely to accrue 
if only a second Peter or Paul could be found to 
take up their cause, seems almost necessarily to 
restrict it to the living ; for if he had believed that 
the saints in Paradise might be invoked, he would 
hardly have introduced such a clause as this. 


8. Basil. 
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Among those “who had come out of great tribula- 
tion,” there were certainly others like them, ready, 
if they knew where it was needed, to lend efficient 
help; among the living, still compassed with in- 
firmity and sin, there might be some, but they 
were not easy to find. 

This interpretation is supported by what the 
author said in his arguments with Celsus, “ For 
every prayer and supplication, and intercession and 
thanksgiving, is to be sent up to the supreme God 
through the High Priest, Who is above all the angels, 
the living Word and God.”! 

It is true he is speaking here of angelic minis- 
tries, but he could not have used such absolutely 
unqualified language had he held the doctrine with 
which he has been credited. 

Moreover, in a passage already quoted, we have 
seen that he is far from considering appeals to the 
saints for their intercession in any way necessary, for 
he says that they join their prayers to ours and fight 
on our side without being invoked.” 

As regards §. Basil’s testimony, though one 
passage may well come into the category of 


Vracav péev yap Sénow xatmpocevyty kalévrevéw kai ebxapiortay 
dvarepmrTéoy TH ent wor Oc, Sid Tod emt mdvTwy dyyédov 
dpxrepéws, Euwvyou Néyou kal Ocod.—Contr. Celsum, v. 4. 

® Contr. Celsum, Vili. 64 ; vide supra, p. 161. 
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rhetorical apostrophes, which are very far removed 
from the formal invocations of such frequent occur- 
rence in the next generation, there can be no 
question that he regarded the practice as legitimate, 
and did not hesitate to adopt it himself, and en- 
courage others to do the same. 

In examining the value of the quotations from S. Slee 
Gregory Nazianzen, we observe that even if the first 
could be proved to be genuine, it merely contains 
the statement of a fact, which is not indorsed or 
recorded with the distinct approval of the writer. 
And it has been ironically asked, “Is the conduct of 
a girl of like authority with an ecclesiastical statute, 
or of sufficient weight to fix our faith ?”* 

In the second and third there is clear indication 
that he had misgivings about the efficacy of the 
appeals which he was making ; otherwise he would 
surely have been silent as to any possibility of their 
not being heard and regarded. 

When he wrote the fourth, he appears to have 
had his doubts removed, and this passage may 
fairly be claimed in support of Invocation. 

S. Gregory of Nyssa again must be ranked - eo 
1 At puella whi Virginem Mariam invocabat. Sed an factum 

puelle statutum ecclesie? an ex puellarum factis, fidei nobis 


figendaregula est ?” —ANDREWES, Responsio ad Cardinulis Bellar- 
mini Apologiam, sect. 42. 


§.Ephraem. 


S. Chryso- 
stom. 


On  —— 
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among its advocates. Nothing could be stronger 
than what he has written in the extracts which we 
prought forward, and none of his other writings, as 
far as we know, contain anything which could be 
alleged in diminution of its force. 

S. Ephraem was a man of a fervid imagination 
and impassioned nature, especially given to apostro- 
phising both people and things, and much that he 
says is in the language of panegyric, where men are 
not wont to measure their words as carefully as they 
may be expected to do in a theological treatise. 
But, all allowances made, we can hardly do otherwise 
than feel that, had occasion occurred to call forth 
a deliberate expression of his opinion, he would have 
written in supportof the practice on doctrinal grounds. 

S, Chrysostom’s writings supply sufficient evidence 
of a contradictory nature to weaken very consider- 
ably the force of the sentiments before expressed. 
“Thus then,” he writes, “we do not appease Him 
when we make our request by the mouths of others 
so well as by our own. For inasmuch as He longs 
for our friendship, He does all He can to lead us to 
place our confidence in Him. When He sees us 
doing this, (praying) by our own mouth, then He is 
most inclined to yield assent.”? 


1 ody otrws of abrov dvowmrodper dv’ érepGv atvobvres as O¢ 
hpav avtrav. émewdy yap THs qwetépas épa pidlas, Kat mavTa 
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In what precedes he had pointed out God’s readi- 
ness to hear our petitions, contrasting it with the 
difficulty of obtaining access to the great ones of the 
earth, as is evident from his allusion to porters and 
stewards and watchmen, who bar the entrance ; but 
he would hardly have spoken unreservedly of direct 
personal appeal to God, had he been quite satisfied 
of the value of invoking the intercession of saints. 
He makes precisely the same assertion in another 
place and frequently illustrates his principle by 
arguments drawn fromthe case of the Syropheeni- 
cian woman. 

There is certainly no advocacy of the practice in 
question in either of the following passages, but 
they rather show marks of disapproval. “ What a 
boon to find him of whom you ask a favour ready to 
grant you what you ask! What a boon not to 
have to go about in search of one to ask from, but 
to find Him ready! What greater blessing is there 
than this? For here isOne Who is most willing to 
do anything, when we do not supplicate others. 
Like a sincere friend He upbraids us most for lack of 
confidence in His friendship, when we supplicate 


others to ask Him.”? 
motel Gore Huas adTS Oappe. Srav t5y dv éavrayv Tovro ToLouvTas, 
rore wdduora émivever.—Hapos. in Ps. iv. 2. 

1 In Genes. Hom. xliv. 4. 

2 rls cou dy eroupov elvac Tov déovpevor Xdpw co éxew Ore 


§. Ambrose. 


Se 
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“Thou hast no need of mediators with God, or of 
much running to and fro and of flattering of others. 
But even if thou be unbefriended and destitute 
of patrons; if thou beseech God thyself by thine 
own mouth, thou shalt certainly succeed. It is not 
His wont to assent, when others beseech Him in 
our behalf, so much as when we are ourselves the 
petitioners, even though we be laden with innumer- 
able ills.”? 

In 8. Ambrose we have been able to discover a 
single passage only in support of the practice, and 
this is counterbalanced by the expression of an 
adverse opinion in what follows. At least it shows 
that he could not have formed any settled and 
deliberate judgment upon it. “My heart is worn 
out, because a man has been snatched away, whose 
like we can hardly find again; but yet Thou alone, 


dgwts; rhs cou dy wh wepiiévar kal Snrely rlya d&aoers, GNAG evpety 
Zrouuov; pm érépwv SetcOar wa S0 éxelywy déidoys; rh TOUTOU 
ettov ; obros yap TéTe padiora motel, bray un érépwy Sender. 
Kaddmrep pros yravos Tore pdduora huiv éyKade? ws ov Oappotow 
aitod Tn pidla, bray érépwy mpds abrov denOGmev Tov agiovyvTwy.— 
In Acta Apost. Hom. xxxvi. 3. _ 

Lot xpela cou peoiray emt Tod Geod ove ToAAHs THS Teprdpounys 
Kal Tod KoNaKedoae érépots. GAAG Kev Epnuos Hs Kav dmpoordrevTos, 
avrds dua cavTod rapaxadéoas Tov Oedv émireden TdvTWS* OUX otrw 
dv érépww Umep Huav Tapakahodpevos Emuciew elwbevr, ds OC quo 
atroy Tox deomévwr, kay pupluy Omer yémovTes Kaxdv.— Sermo. 
Philip. i. 18. 
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O Lord, art to be invoked, Thou art to be entreated, 
that Thou mayst supply his place with his sons.”? 

It is quite impossible to doubt S. Augustine’s 
approval of the practice of invoking the saints, at 
least when his opinions are fairly examined. But 
the invocation which he sanctioned was certainly 
under restrictions. 

The words however, which have been quoted 
above—“ they are not invoked by the priest who 
offers the sacrifice,’—have been held to forbid all 
invocation, for if not by the priest, why, it is said, 
by the people ? 

To accept such an interpretation as this would 
be to charge him, very unjustly we think, with 
glaring inconsistency. Hither of the following ex- 
planations is sufficient to acquit him of this:— _ 

Firstly, it may be that he regarded it simply as 
a pious practice, as a natural outcome of an intense 
realisation of the Communion of Saints, that we 
should continue to appeal to them after they had 
been taken away, just as we had done whilst they 
were with us, for their prevailing intercession. But 
he guarded himself with a most jealous care against 


1 “¢ Gonteror corde quia ereptus est vir, quem (Rom. ed. qualem) 
vix possumus invenire ; sed tamen tu solus, Domine, invocandus, 
tu rogandus, ut eum in filiis representes.’—De obitu Theodosir 
Orat. 1207. 


N 


8. 
tin 


Augus- 
e. 
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appearing to sanction any the least encroachment 
upon the prerogative of God. 
solider To invoke or appeal to the saints in one way, 
kinds, he felt was only the unburdening of a soul deeply 
impressed with the conviction that those who cared 
and prayed for its welfare while they lived, must 
continue to do the same, and probably with greater 
energy and more prevailing importunity, when dis- 
encumbered from the trammels of the flesh. 

To invoke them in another way, when the 
invocation was surrounded by all the circumstance 
of religious worship, would be at least of the nature 
of, and differing only in degree from, that which he 
was laying to the charge of the heathen ; it would 
be like building altars to them for the offering of 
sacrifice, a trenching upon the honour of God, by 
giving to the creature a portion of that which was 
due to the Creator alone. 

Or, secondly, he may have meant to draw a dis- 
pcre tinction between sacrificial and non-sacrificial prayers, 
peice and was not speaking against invocation in prayers 
sacrificial altogether, but, as inconsistent with the character- 
prayers. —_ istic features which he especially recognised in the 
Eucharistic service. It cannot fail to be noticed 
that in this it has, with the rarest exception,’ been 


1 The second clause of the Angelic Hymn or Great Doxology is 
an exception, but in primitive times only the first clause, which 
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the common practice of the Church, both in ancient 
and modern times, to address prayers to the First 
Person of the Blessed Trinity alone. It arose out 
of the Catholic belief that there is a distinctly 
sacrificial element in the Service, consisting mainly 
in its being, as it is technically called, a pleading or 
re-presentation of the One Sacrifice upon the Cross 
before the Father, rather than a mere memorial 
designed to keep the recollection of Christ’s Death 
before the eyes of men. If all looks to the Father, 
all praise, all prayers must be directed to Him. 
This principle, which is exemplified in all Liturgies, 
Eastern and Western alike, was indorsed by a Synod 
of Carthage at which a decree was passed that 
“when the priest stands at the altar, prayer should 
always be addressed to the Father.” The invoca- 
tion of the Holy Ghost for the sanctification of the 


is addressed to the Father, was used to be sung. In the form 
however which is extant in the Apostolical Constitutions, Lib. vii. 
exlvii., there is an ascription of praise to ‘‘the Lord Jesus, the 
Christ of the God of all created nature,” but no such prayer as 
we have in the present Hymn. But in whatever form it has been 
used, it is to be noted that it has always been separated from the 
central portion of the Office, and been placed either at the begin- 
ning, as in the First Prayer-Book of Edward VI., and the earlier 
English and the present Roman Liturgies, or in the Post-Com- 
munion, as in the present Anglican Office. 

1 The Third Council, Can, 23; cf. FORBES, Considerationes 
Modeste, vol. ii. p. 257, Angle-Cath. Libr., from whom we have 
taken the reference. 
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Elements of Bread and Wine, which was almost uni- 
versal till the Reformers omitted it in the Second 
Prayer-Book of Edward v1, though at first sight 
appearing to contradict this, will be found on 
investigation not to do so. Every form which we 
have met with is addressed, not like the “Veni 
Creator,” directly to the Third Person, but to the 
Father Himself, to pour down the Spirit of sanctifi- 
cation upon the gifts set forth upon the altar. 

We think then, on a full consideration of S. 
Augustine’s teaching, that he may fairly be claimed 
as advocating appeals at least to the martyrs for 
their intercession, and that the passage, which has 
been supposed to express his judgment against the 
practice, may be explained either as deliberately 
separating it from the worship of God generally, or 
at any rate from Eucharistic worship. If we are 
right in what we have said about the universally 
admitted principle of restricting appeals in the 
latter to the Father alone, it seems little better than 
a simple truism for S. Augustine to assert that the 
saints might not be invoked then; and we must 
interpret his words as providing a safeguard against 
surrounding such invocation with undue honour. 

Asummary To summarise the result of the preceding observa- 


of results. . Sees A 5 
tions and criticisms, it appears that Origen cannot 
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be claimed in favour of Invocation, that S. Chryso- 
stom’s contradictions are such as to lessen the force 
of his evidence, that S. Gregory Nazianzen speaks 
doubtfully, that S. Ambrose, in the little which 
he has said upon the subject, is inconsistent with 
himself; but that the testimony of SS. Basil, 
Gregory Nyssen, Ephraem, and Augustine remains 
so far unshaken. 


The 
Liturgies, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Che Primitive Liturgies and the Roman 
Catacombs. 


E look in vain for any corroborative ‘evidence 
of the practice in the Primitive Liturgies 
or other Offices of the Church. 

Accepting the principle that in the Commemo- 
rative Sacrifice all prayer and praise is directed to 
God the Father alone, we can hardly expect to find 
any trace of the Invocation of Saints in the Service. 
The AvE Marta in the Liturgies of 8S. Mark and 
S. James is manifestly a late interpolation; even a 
cursory glance at the context will satisfy us of this. 
Nicephorus, who wrote the history of the Church of 
the first six centuries, failed to discover any such 
address to a saint in public worship till the close 
of the fifth century, and he assigned the introduction 
of the practice to Peter Fullo, the Eutychian 
Patriarch of Antioch. é 

Had it been held legitimate, though its absence 
from the Liturgies proper might be naturally 
accounted for, it would certainly have had a place 
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in other Offices,—in the Litanies or Preces, or the other 
Oriental Ectene ; but in the oldest form still extant, once 
that which is embodied in the Apostolical Constitu- 
tions,’ there is no address or appeal to any saint or 
martyr. 

When we turn to the only other source of ‘the 
evidence which is open to us, viz. the Roman Sau 2 
Catacombs, we are met with clear and unmistakable 
proof that those who made the inscriptions con- 
sidered it lawful to ask the prayers of their departed 
friends. It may be said that the sentiments which 
find their expression in times of mourning and 
bereavement ought not to be strictly scrutinised ; 
but a careful examination of these early Epigraphs 
reveals a singular absence of all fervid and exagger- 
ated language, such as is so common in more modern 
times. We cannot therefore but believe that the 
following inscriptions may be taken as a fair index 
of the practice prevalent at the time when they 
were written, but some cause will be shown here- 
after for not assigning to them an earlier date than 
the fourth century. 

In the Catacomb of Pretextatus, on the Appian 
Way, especially familiar as the burial-place of S. 
Januarius, the following has been deciphered :— 


1 Aposiol. Constit. lil. viii. capp. vi.-xi. 
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BIE Ore AGS NEL Nei BLEIBT et 
MI REFRIGERI JANUARIUS AGAPOTUS FELICISSIM 
MARTYRES. 


Ye martyrs, Januarius, Agapotus, Felicissimus, refresh 
my soul, etc. 


It has been conjectured that this was inscribed 
about fifteen centuries ago, as the prayer of one 
who was burying a friend or relative in close 
proximity to the resting-place of the martyrs 
mentioned.! 

It is probable? that mi is IN and © the obli- 
terated termination of the noun. Several instances 
of in refrigerio are found. If this be right, it is 
almost equivalent to in pace, and there is no neces- 
sity for interpreting it as a prayer or invocation. 


This also indicates the idea of patronage :— 
DOMINA BASILLA COMMANDAMUS TIBI CRESCENTINUS 


ET MICINA FILIA NOSTRA ORESCEN QUE VIXIT 
MEN X ET DIES... . 


Saint Basilla, we, Crescentinus and Mica, commend 
to thee owr daughter Crescentina, who lived ten 
months and . . . days.® 


1 Of, Catacombs of Rome, by the author of Buried Cities of 
Campania, p. 31. 

2 T am indebted to Dr. Westcott for this conjecture. 

3 Cf. NorTHCOTE, Lpitaphs of the Catacombs, p. 80, where it is 
given in facsimile. 
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Here is an appeal, probably by the parents and 
others, to the saints, with whom they felt assured 
the soul of their child was abiding :— 


AIONYSIO2 NHIIIOS AKAKOS ENOAAE 
KEITE META TON ATION MNHSKES6OE 
AE KAI HMON EN TAI®S ATIAIS MPEYXAIS 
KAI TOY TAY¥VA TOS KAI TPAVANTOS. 


Dionysius, a guileless infant, lies here with the saints, 
Do ye remember us also in your holy prayers, as 
well as him who carved and him who composed this 
inscription.’ 


The next two,” from the Catacomb of SS. Nereus 
and Achilles, are still to be seen im situ :-— 


AYTENAE 
ZHSAIS EN KO KAI 
EPOTA YIIEP HMON. 

Augenda, mayest thow live in the Lord, and do thou 


pray for us. 


VIBAS IN PACE ET PETE 
PRO NOBIS. 


Mayest thou live in peace, and do thow pray for us. 


1 This is from the Kircherian Museum. 
2 These are quoted by Burgon in his Letters from Rome. 


”. 


NES 
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Of a similar kind is the following, from the 
cemetery of S. Callixtus :— 


VINCENTIA IN CHRISTO PETAS PRO PHBE ET 
PRO VIRGINIO EJUS. 


Vincentia in Christ, mayest thou pray for Phebe and 
her husband. 


The dates None of the above inscriptions bear any date, and 
of the fore- 


goingin- there are indications which would lead us to fix 

scriptions x : 

‘uknown, most of them certainly after the opening of the 
fourth century. In the case of Basilla it could not 
possibly have been earlier, as she was martyred 
under Diocletian, after the fatal edict of 303 A.D. 

Nearly the same date is usually assigned to the 
martyrdom of §. Januarius, and also to that of 
Agapotus mentioned with him on the inscription,— 
at least if he is to be identified with Agathopus, who 
witnessed to Christ a good confession in Thessa- 
lonica. 

And in connection with this it may be observed 
that peculiar reverence for the graves of the martyrs, 
which led people to expect some special benefit to 
accrue to those whose bodies were laid in proximity 
to them, did not take any hold upon men’s minds 
in general till this century. 
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With regard to those which contain the pete pro 
nobis, or the same abbreviated into the initial letters 
P.P.N., in the absence of all notes of time we have 
no other data to go upon than such as are furnished 
by contemporary evidence. This, as we have abun- 
dantly seen, carries the practice no further back than 
the middle of the fourth century. 


The subject 


rarely 
touched 
upon. 


CHAPTER V. 


Patvistic opinions on the extent of the know: 
ledge possessed by the Saints, 


T will enable us to form a more accurate estimate 
of the Patristic notices of appeals to the saints, 
if we can arrive at the judgment of the writers upon 
the amount of knowledge of what is passing in the 
world, which they supposed to be possessed by those 
to whom they appealed. It will be shown hereafter 
that intercessory prayers may be offered, and may 
serve a very beneficial purpose even though the 
intercessors have no specific knowledge of the im- 
mediate wants of those for whom they plead. 

Very few of the Fathers mention the subject at 
all; but in the case of those who do, their observa- 
tions ought certainly to be taken into consideration 
in estimating the value of their testimony touching 
the utility of invocation. It will at least help us 
to decide whether they said what they did, with 
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their minds fully made up and under settled con- 
victions, or whether they may not have been carried 
away by some strong impulse to speak unadvisedly. 

Deny to the saints addressed all knowledge of the 
supplicant’s needs, either attained by their own in- 
herent faculties of perception, or communicated by 
some agency from without, and invocation is no- 
thing more than a pious apostrophe. It may kindle 
the fervour and affection of him who employs it, 
but as a direct means of obtaining assistance it is 
valueless. 

In the funeral oration of his sister Gorgonia, 8. Gregory 
S. Gregory Nazianzen addresses her in these terms: peers 
“Tf thou hast any care at all for our speeches, and 
such honour be conceded by God to holy souls that 
they should take cognisance of such things, do thou 
also accept this speech of ours.”? 

And he uses the same limitation in the beginning 
of one of the invectives which he wrote against the 
Emperor Julian, saying, “ Hear, O thou soul of great 
Constantius, if thou hast any faculty of perception,”* 
upon which the Greek Scholiast? comments: He 
speaks “like Isocrates, meaning, if thou hast any 
power to hear the things that are here,” alluding to 


1 Cf. note on p. 178. i ea i 
3 Schol. Graec. in priorem Nazianzeni Invectivam, p. 2, ad. 
Etonensis ; ef rls éorw alaOnots Tots TeOvewor mepl Tav evOdde. 
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a form of speech used by Isocrates in his Evagoras 
and Aigineticus. In other places, however, he makes 
no such reservation, appealing to S. Athanasius 
directly to look down with an eye of favour upon 
the people.’ 

Again, of Peter of Alexandria, Gregory writes: 
“Having departed this life in a good old age, after 
many struggles and labours, he looks down from 
above now, I well know, upon our affairs, and 


- stretches out a hand to those who are toiling in the 


S. Ambrose. 


cause of what is right, and all the more because he 
is freed from trammels.”” 

And once more: “I am persuaded that the souls 
of the saints take cognisance of our affairs.”* 

The opinion of 8. Ambrose upon the probability 
of appeals being heard by those to whom they 
were addressed may be gathered from what he says 
on the death of his brother, whom he apostrophises 
thus: “So full of compassion towards thy kindred 
was thy holy mind, that if thou knewest Italy to be 
threatened with so near an enemy, what groans 

1 In laudem Magni Athanasti, Or. xxi. ad fin. 

2 éy yhpG kag karadvoas Tov Blov él rohdois Tots drywrlopace 
kal dOAjpaow, dywhev érorrever ed oda viv Ta Huérepa, Kal Xetpa 
dpéyer Tots Urép TOO Kadod Kdpvovot, Kal Tbow Maddov, dow THY 
Seopav éoriv éhevbepos.—In Algyptiorum Adventum, Orat. xxiv. 


3 eal yap melOouae Tas Tov dylwv Poyas T&v hmetépwv alcOd- 
veoOat.—Thecle Epist. 201. 
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thou wouldst utter! How wouldst thou grieve 
that the last hope of safety lay in the barrier of the 
Alps.” 

S. Jerome, at a time when his country was suffer- 8, Jerome. 
ing from invasion, finds some consolation in the 
thought that .a dear friend in Paradise was spared 
the knowledge of what was happening. “Happy,” 
he says, “is Nepotianus in that he does not see these 
things, happy in that he does not hear them.”? 

And again: “ Whatever I may say, it must seem 
as though I were dumb, inasmuch as he does not 
hear.”® 

S. Augustine, in considering the case of Judas, g angus. 
imagines some one suggesting that his punishment Hine 
might be aggravated in the next world by his being 
conscious of the state of destitution to which his 
wife and children had been reduced in fulfilment of 
the predictions, “Let his children be continually 
bagabonds, and beg; let them seek thei bread ales 
ont of their desolate places ;” and to the questions 


1‘*Nam qua eras sancte mentis misericordia in tuos, si nunc 
urgeri Italiam tam propinquo hoste cognosceres, quantum ingemis- 
ceres, quam doleres in Alpium vallo summam nostre salutis 
consistere.”—De excessu Fratris sui Satyri, i. 31. 

2 “ Helix Nepotianus qui hee non vidit, felix qui hee non audit.” 
—Epist. XXxv. 

3 Quicquid dixero, quia ille non audit, mutum videtur.”’— 
Ibid. 


Different 
modes of 
obtaining 
informa- 
tion. 
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proposed, whether any pain touches the dead in 
consequence of anything that may happen to their 
relations after his death, or whether they are sup- 
posed to be conscious of such things, he answers 
that it is indeed “a weighty question, and one 
which he cannot then discuss, as it calls for greater 
attention than he can give, whether, that is, or to 
what extent, and in what manner, the spirits of the 
dead are aware of what is passing around.”* 

When dealing directly with the case of the dead 
elsewhere, he answers the question, at least in part, 
expressing his belief that though the saints are of 
themselves incapable of knowing all that is going on 
in this lower world, yet that they are not left in 
ignorance, but receive information from different 
sources. “Therefore,” he writes, “we must allow 
that the dead have no knowledge of what is being 
done here, but (this only) at the time whilst it is being 
done; afterwards, it is true, they hear from those who 
dying pass from hence to them; not indeed every- 
thing, but only what they are permitted to declare, 
who are permitted also to recall these things to 
remembrance, and such as those to whom they 


1 Qui respondeo magnam quidem esse questionem, nec in 
presentia disserendam, quod sit operis prolixioris, utrum vel 
quatenus vel quomodo ea que circa nos aguntur noveri nt spiritus 
mortuorum.”—-Enarr. in Ps. eviii. 17. 
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declare them ought to hear. It is possible also that 
the dead may hear something from the angels, who 
are present at the things which are done here, may 
hear as much as He to whom all things are subject 
decides that each one of them ought to hear... . 
The spirits of the dead may learn also some things 
which are done here, which it is necessary for them 
to know, not merely what is past or present, but the 
future also, by a revelation of the Spirit of God.”? 


1 From Holy Scripture it seems clear that the angels are 
themselves permitted to know the affairs of men. The language 
which the angel used to Daniel implies this: ‘‘ Fear not, Daniel ; 
for from the first day that thou didst set thine heart to under- 
stand and to chasten thyself before thy God, thy words were heard, 
and I am come for thy words” (Dan. x. 12). 

From the conversation also in the beginning of the Prophecies of 
Zechariahit appears that the angel of the Lordis well acquainted with 
the condition of Jerusalem and the cities of Judah (Zech, i. 10-18). 

And whatever doubt may hang over the full interpretation of 
the passage in S. Matthew’s Gospel, with which the belief in 
guardian angels is associated, it at least indicates that the angels 
in heaven would be conscious of any contempt which the dis- 
ciples might pour upon Christ’s little ones here on earth 
(S. Marr. xviii. 10). 

2 Proinde fatendum est nescire quidem mortuos quid hic 
agatur, sed dum hic agitur; postea vero audire ab eis qui hine ad 
eos moriendo pergunt ; non quidem omnia, sed que sinuntur indi- 
care, qui sinuntur etiam ista meminisse ; et que illos, quibus hee 
indicant, oportet audire. Possunt et ab angelis, qui rebus que 
aguntur hie presto sunt, audire aliquid mortui, quod unumquem- 
que illorum audire debere judicat cui cuncta subjecta sunt... . 
Possunt etiam spiritus mortuorum aliqua que hic aguntur, que 
necessarium sit ea nosse, non solum preterita vel presentia, 
verum etiam futura Spiritu Dei revelante cognoscere,”— De Cury 
pro Mortuis gerenda, xv. 


O 
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And in the case of martyrs, who were generally 
believed to have an exceptional concern in the 
affairs of the living, he states that it must be through 
the agency of some divine power, because it was 
against the nature of the dead to have it of them- 
~ gelves.! 

And again in a similar strain: “Although this 
question, how the Martyrs aid those who it is 
certain are aided by them, surpasses my power of 
comprehension ; whether they themselves are present 
at the same time in places so different and so far 
distant from each other, . . . or whether they them- 
selves, being removed from all intercourse with 
mortals in a place suited to their deservings, and 
yet praying in general terms for the wants of their 
suppliants (as we pray for the dead, with whom we 
certainly are not present, nor know where they are 
nor what they are doing), Almighty God . . . hear- 
ing the prayers of the martyrs, bestows by means of 
angelic ministries spreading in every direction those 
consolations upon such men as He judges worthy to 
receive them in the misery of this life.” ? 


1 De Cura pro Mortuis gerenda, 

2 « Quamquam ista queestio vires intelligentize mee vincit quem- 
admodum opitulentur martyres in quos per eos certum et ad- 
juvari ; utrum ipsi per se ipsos adsint uno tempore tam diversis locis 
et tanta inter longinquitate diseretis, . . . an ipsis in loco suis 
meritis congruo ab omni mortalium con ersatione remotis et tamen 
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PRA O RIE a EE a ee 
The result then at which we arrive is, that 8. Conclusion. 

Gregory Nazianzen, though several times expressing 
himself in very decided terms, must have had mis- 
givings ; that SS. Ambrose and Jerome comforted 
themselves in the belief that the saints were pre- 
cluded from all knowledge of this lower world; 
while S. Augustine was evidently much perplexed, 
wishing no doubt to satisfy himself that they were 
aware of what was going on, but unable to do so 
without interposing some means of communication 
outside of themselves. 
generaliter orantibus pro indigentiis supplicantium (sicut nos 
oramus pro mortuis quibus utique non presentamur, nec ubi sint 
nec quid agunt scimus), Deus omnipotens. . . exaudiens martyrum 
preces, per angelica ministeria usquequaque diffusa preebeat 


hominibus ista solatia, quibus in hujus vite miseria judicat esse 
prehenda.”—De Cura pro Mort. xvi. 20. 


The 
probable 


reason why - 


the Fathers 
said so 
little. 


The Old 
Testament. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The Testimony of Boly Scripture 
upon the same Subject. 


ig would seem that the comparative silence of 

the Fathers respecting the possession by the 
saints of any knowledge of what is being done upon 
earth was enforced upon them by an almost entire 
absence of direction in Holy Scripture. Without 
Divine guidance in a matter of this kind they felt, 
no doubt, that their own opinions must be purely 
speculative, so very little is or can be known about 
the nature of spirits. Who can say, for instance, 
whether, when freed from their connection with 
material bodies, they remain as before subject to 
laws of space, or whether they share the properties 
of angels, and are to be numbered with those of 
whom the poet sang ? 

“‘ Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep.” ! 

In the Old Testament there are a few casual 
observations indirectly bearing upon the subject, 
but from the manner in which they are introduced 
they cannot be expected to have much weight in 
1 Minton, Par. Lost, iv. 677, 678. 
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the settlement of a controverted question ; however, 
such as they are, they must be put into the scale 
against the view of those who would endow departed 
spirits with a specific knowledge of mundane affairs. 

In the Historical Books we find Solomon, at the The | 
dedication of the Temple, appealing to God in heaven a 
as alone able to read the thoughts of men on earth. 

“Thew hear thou in heaben thy dwelling-place, 
and forgive, and do, and gibe to every maw accord- 
ing to his ways, whose heart thou knowest; (for 
thon, even thon onlp, knotwest the hearts of all 
the children of men.)”? 

Again, when Huldah the prophetess is directed 
to offer some consolation to King Josiah in view of 
the desolation, which she was charged to predict, 
she does it in these terms :— 

“Ghus saith the Lord God of Lerael, . . . 
Behold, therefore, E will gather thee unto thp 
fathers, and thon shalt be gathered into tho 
grabe in peace; and thine eves shall not see all 
the ebtl which E will bring upon this place.”? 

Now this may have no connection at all with his 
state after death, but may be simply an assurance 
that he personally would not be involved in the 
calamities which were approaching, but would be 


1 1 Kings viii. 39, 2 2 KINGS xxii. 18, 20. 
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taken away before the city was destroyed and the 
land devastated. But, as the king fell fighting 
amidst the tumult and carnage of battle, it is quite 
possible that the peace of the grave, foretold by the 
prophetess, was spoken, not of the manner of his 
death, but of that which would follow, that is, his 
removal to a sphere of existence where he would be 
exempted from all participation in his country’s 
misery, because he would have no knowledge of its 
condition. 

In the Prophetical Books there is a single 
reference. The Church appeals to God by His love, 
as the only help in time of trouble. “ Zook down 
from heaven, and behold from the habitation of 
thy holiness and of thy glory: .. . Doubtless 
thou art our Sather, though Abraham be ignor: 
ant of us, and Lorael acknowledge ns not: thon, 
© Lord, art our Sather, onr Redeemer ; thy name 
1s from eberlasting.”} 

With all their pride of descent from Abraham, 
they felt that he was powerless to relieve them, and 
it would be idle to appeal to him, or to Jacob, 


1 TsataH Ixiii. 15,16. The rendering and punctuation of the 
A. V. are inaccurate. The meaning of the Hebrew would be 
better expressed by translating thus :—‘“‘ Because thou art our 
Father, seeing that Abraham is ignorant of us, and Israel does not 
acknowledge us. Thou, O Lord, art our Father; our Redeemer is 
thy name from of old.” 
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because they felt that they had passed beyond the 
reach of communication with earth, and were in 
ignorance of the present needs of their descendants. 

In the New Testament, except in the case of The New 
Dives and Lazarus, nothing is said till we come to Pais 
the Epistles, and here too there is little certainty. 

In one place S. Paul speaks as clearly as possible of g, Paul. 
a marvellous increase of knowledge being imparted 
to the soul at some time after death; but we can 
only gather by general considerations whether the 
time referred to is before or after the resurrection. 
If it could be proved that he spoke of the disem- 
bodied state, we should have no difficulty in attri- 
buting to the saints in Paradise a knowledge of 
what is passing in the world, for nothing could be 
stronger than the language which he uses. The 
contrast between the present and future knowledge 
is very striking, and the Apostle endeavoured to 
impress this on the mind of his converts by employ- 
ing a double figure to illustrate it: “ flow we see 
through « glass, darkly; but them face to face.” 


11 or. xiii. 12. 98, Paul here uses a phrase which was quite 
familiar to the Jews in his time. To distinguish the clearness of 
the prophecy of Moses from the visions of other prophets, they 
said that he saw through “‘the glass which shineth,” xpos 
NNO, but they only through one “which does not shine,” 
xpapn npxw smdpppr. Cf, Noms. xii. 6, 7, 8, and Hosa 
Sil: 
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In the first figure the present capacity for know- 
ledge is represented as of one who sees things 
reflected in a mirror. For the right understanding 
of the comparison it must be borne in mind that 
the metal surfaces which formed the mirrors of 
those times were very inadequate for the purpose of 
clear reflection. The future capacity would be so 
vastly developed that all intervening objects between 
the knowing and the known would be completely 
removed, and the soul would see everything face 
to face. 

In the second figure he expresses the same truth, 
but apparently has in his mind that comprehension 
which is exercised more by hearing than by seeing ; 
for the expression “darkly” would be more fitly 
rendered, “in a riddle,” or, “in a dark saying.”! 
There is probably an allusion to God’s promise, that 
He would talk with Moses, not “in riddles” or 
obscure prophecies, as He did to so many of His 
servants, to whom only a portion of what He said 
could be intelligible, but would explain the meaning 
of His words, and talk with him as a man talketh _ 
with his friend. 

Then the Apostle leaves the metaphor, and con- 
cludes, “ Mow X know in part; but then shall F 


1 NUMBERS xii, 8. 
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know eben as also E am known,’ —“ £ shall know 
fullp,” to translate more accurately,) with that com- 
plete knowledge, which can be compared to nothing 
less than that which the Omniscient God possessed 
of everything which had transpired in his own life, 
—“eben as £ myself was fullp known.” 

But we have no grounds for supposing that this 
stupendous change in his intellectual powers, which 
the Apostle looked forward to, would precede the 
coming of the Lord. It was upon that event that 
his eye was constantly fixed as the goal, when he 
would receive the consummation of joy in his risen 
and glorified body. 

It was moreover at Christ’s appearing, and at no§, John. 
time previous to it, that S. John expected to be 
conformed to His likeness, and it is quite incon- 
ceivable that he could become possessed of any 
faculty perfect and complete before the Divine 
image had been fully restored. ‘“ Selobed,” he says, 
“now are Wwe the sons of God, but it doth not vet 
appear what te shall be; but we know that when 
he shall appear, we shall be like him: for we 


shall see him as he is.”? The exact interpretation 


1 ériyywooma Kabws Kat éreyvicOnv. In the A. V. the force 
of the compound is ignored as well as the aorist tense by which 
§. Paul places himself in the future, and looks back to his life as 
passed. 

2 odrrw épavepwOn Ti éodueba. oidapev bre dy pavepwOf, Suoroe 
avrT@ éodueba, k.7.d. (1S. JOHN iii. 2.) It seems natural at first 
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Conclusion. 
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may not be expressed in our translation, but it is 
quite evident that the future condition, which he 
had in view, was to follow the manifestation of God 
at the final judgment. At,no time before that would 
he have been justified in expecting it, as S. Paul 
teachey in the words: “@ur conbersation is 
in heaben, from tohence also we look for the 
Saviour, the Word Jesus Christ: who shall 
change onr bile bodp, that it map be fashioned 
like unto his glorious bodp.”? 

The intermediate state is an imperfect one : it is 
a period of longings unsatisfied and hopes deferred ; 
it would be a manifest contradiction, therefore, to 
admit the possibility therein of anything so near 
perfection as is implied in seeing all things face to 
face, and knowing as fully as we are known by God. 

We conclude, then, that the future condition 
spoken of by the Apostle is that in which with the 
risen and glorified body the soul shall be admitted 
into the very presence of God, and shall behold the 
unveiled brightness of His glory, and partaking in 
the fullest manner of the fruits of conformity to 
His likeness, shall know with a perfect knowledge. 


sight to refer to the preceding clause for the subject of gavepwA7, 
and translate the passage, “‘if it were manifested,” especially 
with édy instead of dray. But just before, in ii. 28, according to 
the best Mss., the reading is dv pavepwO7, and the meaning, ‘if 
God should be manifested,” and in iii. 5 the word is used of the 
manifestation of God. 1 PHM. iii. 20. 


CHAPTER VIL 


Che Beatific Vision not pet attained 
bp any of the Saints. 


F the souls of men in general there can be little The view of 
question that they are not yet admitted to ee 
the Beatific Vision of God. Are there any excep- 
tions to the rule, for it is the state of all the dead in 
Christ, which we are considering? It is well known 
that one portion of the Church Catholic maintains 
that there are, and makes it an article of faith that 
the martyrs who suffered with Christ on earth do 
already reign with Him in heaven.* 
It is of the utmost importance that we should test 
the Catholicity of this belief, because nearly all the 
recorded instances of invocation in primitive times 
are more or less connected with martyrs. 
Let us appeal then to the judgment of antiquity. 


1 At the Council of Florence, a.D. 1439, the Roman Church 
repudiated the opinion which the Greeks had maintained, viz., 
that the Beatific Vision has not yet been vouchsafed to any. It 
was indirectly rejected also at the Council of Trent, a.D. 1545- 
1563, Sess. xxv., by the decree respecting the Invocation of Saints 
who were held to be already reigning with Christ. 


8. Augus- 
tine. 


§. Cyprian, 
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S. Augustine? held that the righteousness of the 
martyrs had been perfected by their passion, and 
forbade the offering of prayers in their behalf, as 
for the rest of the dead. Now it was the general 
belief of antiquity that prayers should be offered 
for all the faithful upon whom the final judgment 
had not yet been passed. 

S. Cyprian, in his exhortation to martyrdom, in 
describing the rewards which will be obtained by a 
patient endurance of conflicts and sufferings on 
earth, uses language which certainly supports the 
idea of an anticipated judgment: “What a dignity 
it is, and what a safeguard, to go gladly from hence, 
to depart gloriously in the midst of tribulations and 
afilictions, to close in a moment the eyes, with which 
men and the world were looked upon, and to open 
them at once for the vision of God and Christ!” 
And of the martyr in will, who was called away 
before he had an opportunity of displaying the con- 
stancy for which he was prepared, he adds, “his 
reward is given, without loss of time, by the judg- 
ment of God.” 2 


1 Sermo celxxxv. 5. 

* “Quanta est dignitas et quanta securitas exire hinc letum, 
exire inter pressuras et angustias gloriosum; claudere in momento 
oculos, quibus homines videbantur et mundus, et reperire eosdem 
statim ut Deus videatur et Christus. . . . Sine damno temporis 
merces, judice Deo, redditur.”—De exh Martyr. xii. in fine. 
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But such an opinion was very far from being gene- 

rally indorsed. Tertullian, with the intense admira- Tertullian. 
tion which he felt for martyrdom, never dreamed of 
exempting those who endured it from the interme- 
diate state of expectation and waiting. It is true 
he assigns to them special honours, for while main- 
taining that the souls of the rest of mankind were 
detained in Hades, he assigned to the martyrs the 
peculiar privilege of being translated at once to Para- 
dise,! by which howeverhe does not mean the Presence 
and Vision of God, but that place in which S. John 
saw the souls of the martyrs, viz., under the Altar. 
“The only key to unlock Paradise is your own life’s 
blood.”2 He asks, moreover, “ How shall the soul 
mount up to heaven, where Christ is already sitting 
at the right hand of the Father, when as yet the 
archangel’s trumpet has not been heard by the 
command of God? . . . To no one is heaven opened; ° 
. . . when the world indeed shall pass away, then 
the kingdom of heaven shall be opened.”* 


1 “Nemo enim peregrinatus a corpore statim immoratur penes 
Dominum nisi ex martyrii prerogativa, scilicet Paradiso non 
Inferis deversurus.”—De Res. Carnis, c. 43. 

2 «Tota Paradisi clavis tuus sanguis est.”—De Anima, cap. lv. 

8¢*Quomodo ergo anima exhalabit in celum, Christo illic 
adhuc sedente ad dexteram patris, nondum Dei jussu per tubam 
archangeli audito. . . . Nulli patet ccelum terra adhuc salva. . . 
cum transactione enim mundi reserabuntur regna ccelorum,”’— 


Tvid. 


Origen. 
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Origen records his opinion that all the faithful 
are still waiting their consummation of bliss; “not 
even the Apostles,” he says, “have yet received their 
joy, but even they are waiting, in order that I too 
may become a partaker of their joy. For the saints 
departing hence do not immediately receive all the 
rewards of their deserts; but they wait even for us, 
though we be loitering and dilatory. For they 
have not perfect joy as long as they grieve for our 
errors or mourn for our sins.”1 And he says that 
this opinion is not his own merely, but was held by 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles, as is plain from 
what he said of the holy fathers, who had been 


justified by faith: “These all having obtained 2 


good report through faith, received wot the promise, 
God habing provided some better thing for us, 
that they without us should not be made perfect,”2 


1“ Nondum enim receperunt letitiam suam, ne Apostoli qui- 
dem, sed et ipsi expectant, ut ego letitis eorum particeps fiam. 


. Neque enim decedentes hinc sancti, continuo integra meritorum 


suorum premia consequuntur ; sed expectant etiam nos, licet 
morantes licet desides. Non enim sit illis perfectia letitia, donec 
pro erroribus nostris dolent et lugent nostra peccata.—In Levitic, 
cap. x. Hom. vii. ; ORIGEN. Opera per Hrasm. versa, i. 151. 

2 Ep. TO THE Hus., xi. 39, 40.—Origen seems here, as well as in 
other places, to speak of the Epistle unreservedly as 8, Paul’s, 
but it will be well to quote his deliberate opinion, which he ex- 
pressed in one of his latest works. In the Homdties on the Hebrews, 
of which Eusebius (Zecl. Hist. vi. 25) has preserved a passage 
bearing on the authorship, he writes—‘ The Epistle does not 
exhibit that plainness of diction which belongs to the Apostle,... 
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But it is unnecessary to multiply quotations; suffice 
it here to mention that some of the most learned 
controversialists,t who would gladly have arrived 
at an opposite result, have been compelled to admit 
that there is no sufficient evidence from Patristic 
writings to show that any saints are yet admitted 
to the Beatific Vision. 


Justin Martyr would hardly have written the Justin 


following passage had he believed that any excep- Batty 


tion was made as regards admission into heaven 


™ 


before the Judgment: “If you have fallen in with | 


it is more pure Greek in the composition of its phrases, as every 
one who knows how to judge of differences of style would admit. 
. . . If] were to give my own opinion [ should say that the 
thoughts belong to the Apostle, but the diction and phraseology 
to some one who wrote from memory the Apostle’s teaching, and 
commented so to speak on that which his master had said. If 
then any Church holds this Epistle to be from Paul, let it be 
commended for this, for not without reason have the men of olden 
time handed it down as his. But who it was that really wrote the 
Epistle, God only knows.” 

1“<Olim controversium fuit num anime sanctorum usque ad 
diem judicii Deum viderent et Divina visione frui cum multi insignes 
viri et doctrina et sanctitate clari tenere viderentur, eas nec videre 
nec frui usque ad diem judicii; donee receptis corporibus una 
cum illis divina beatitudine perfruantur. Nam Ireneus, Justinus 
Martyr, Tertullianus, Clemens Romanus, Origenes, Ambrosius, 
Chrysostomus, Augustinus, Lactantius, etc., hujus referuntur 
fuisse sententie.”—Fr. Prcna in part 2 Direct. Inquis. 21, 
quoted by Ussher. 

To this may be added the testimony of Stapleton, who gives 
almost a similar list, omitting, however, and as we think rightly, 
the narre of Augustine.—De/. Hecles. Author. contra Whitaker, i. 2. 


Why 
special 
honours 
were 
assigned to 
the Martyrs. 
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any persons called Christians, who do not admit 
this (the resurrection), but dare to blaspheme the 
God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob, and say that there is no resurrection of the 
dead, but that their souls at the time of their death 
are taken up to heaven, do not regard them as 
Christians.” + 

We can hardly be surprised, however, that some 
of the Fathers, as we have seen, should have made 
an exception in assigning unequalled honour to the 
martyrs. If we go back in imagination to the early 
Church, and thus to try place ourselves alongside of 
those who lived in the days of persecution and dire 
distress, we shall see what an unique position the 
martyrs held. It must have been felt, by all 
thoughtful men, that the value of their testimony 
could hardly be over-estimated: that had they 
drawn back in those critical times the very exist- 
ence of the Faith must have been imperilled. No 
wonder then that some at least of those who realised 
the momentous influence of their conduct upon the 


lel yap ocuveBddere bets Til Neyouévors XptaTiavots Kal TodTo 
ph Omoroyodow ard kal BacPpyuety ToAUdor Tov Dedv ’ABpadm 
kal Tov Oedv Ioadk Kat Tov Oedv *LaxwB ot kal Adyouoe ph etvar 
vexpoy avdoraow, adAG dua TH arodvycketv, Tas Wuxas adtay 
dvarapBdverbar els Tov obpavor, uh broddByTe adrods XpioTiavols. 
—Dialog. cum Tryphone, p. 306 ; ed. Paris, 1615. 
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destiny of the Church should have wished to bestow 
upon those who resisted unto blood privileges and 
rewards of a distinctly exceptional kind—to place 
them on a pinnacle of glory which none beside could 
reach,—to suppose, in short, in their case, an imme- 
diate fulfilment to the promise, “Ef we suffer, we 
shall also reign with Him.”! 

But let us turn to the teaching of Holy Scripture The evi- 
on this point. When our Lord was talking with Holy Scrip. 
His disciples on the difficulty which the rich must *™® 
ever experience in attaining to the kingdom of 
God, S. Peter interrupted Him with the question, 
“Behold, we have forsaken all and followed Thee, 
what shall we habe therefore?” And this was the 
answer which He gave: “@erily E say unto pon, 
that pe which habe followed me, in the regenera- 
tion, when the Son of Han shall sit in the 
throne of His glory, ve also shall sit upow twelbe 
thrones, judging the twelbe tribes of Esrael.”2 

Now most of those to whom this promise was 
given died the martyr’s death ; they were the leaders 


12 Tim. ii. 12. 

2S. Marr. xix. 27-28. é ri mwadvyyevecta has been by some 
connected with what precedes, and referred to the new order of 
things which was inaugurated by Christ at the first Advent. In 
the earliest printed texts the punctuation favoured this interpreta- 
tion, but the Elzevirs changed it, and most succeeding editors have 
followed them. There can be little question that they are right, 


P 


S. John. 
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in that noble army which contended and shed their 
blood for the Faith; but there is not a word of any 
anticipation or forestalling of their reward ; they 
are not encouraged to look for any immediate or 
near exaltation, but they must wait for its realisation 
till the “regeneration,” that second birth of the 
world at “the restitution of all things,” when 
there would be “net heabens and a neto earth.” 
Then, but not till then, would they obtain the 
superior privileges which they were destined to 
enjoy, then only be elevated to royal dignity and 
reign with Christ in glory. 

Again, in the mysterious visions which S. John 
was permitted to see, the condition of the martyrs 
was revealed to him: “¥ saw under the altar the 
souls of them that were slain for the Word of 
God, and for the testimony which thep held: and 
then cried with a loud doice, saying, How long, O 
Lord, holy and true, dost thou not yudge and 
avenge our blood on them that dwell upon the 
earth? And white robes were giben unto eberp 
one of them; and it was said unto them, that thep 
should rest pet for a little season, until their 
fellow-serbants also, and their brethren, that 
should be killed as they were, should be fulfflled,”? 

1 Ry, vi. 9,10. 
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It is clear from this description that the martyrs 
no less than others are detained in an intermediate 
state; their judgment has not been anticipated, 
neither is there any possibility of their longings 
being satisfied till the roll of martyrdom is complete. 
In another vision he sees those “which came out 
of great tribulation,” and “thep are before the 
throne of God, and serbe Him dap and night in 
His temple.” Apart from the consideration that 
this is taken from a distinct prophecy of the Church 
in its glorified state, it has been shown? by a com- 
parison of the Temple at Jerusalem, from which the 
imagery is taken, that the throne, which was the ark 
of the Covenant overshadowed by the Cherubim, was 
not seen by those who worshipped without in the 
Court. 
From all this it is clear that the Fathers and Conclusion, 
Doctors of the Early Church were right in their con- 
clusion, that the souls of the saints, whether 
martyrs or others, will not see God and be admitted 
to the Beatific Vision till after the Day of Judgment. | 
It follows also that the perfect knowledge of which 
S. Paul spoke must be still in the future, and de- 


pendent on the same manifestation. 

1 Ray. vii. 14, 15. 

2 Cf. THORNDIKE, Laws of the Church, vol, iv. p. ii. Lib, iii. 
c. xxvii, 


CHAPTER VIIL 


Conclusions oraton ftom the foregoing 
Testimony, 


OW that all the evidence from antiquity within 

our reach has been put forward and subjected 

to examination, it only remains to gather up the 
conclusions which are to be drawn from it. In 

doing this it will be most convenient to take separ- 

ately the two parts,—the intercession of departed 

saints, and the practice of addressing them in prayer. 

ipnevdoce Firstly, then, ought the belief in their intercession 


os en to be accounted Catholic on Vincentian principles ? 


sion of the There can be little hesitation in replying in the 


to be Catho- 


lie affirmative. A large number of Primitive Doctors, 


in divers portions of the Church, amply sufficient at 
least to be regarded as fairly representative of the 
Summary whole community, are shown to have expressed their 


of Patristic tye : . 5 
evidence in Opinion in support of it, and there is no trace of 


favour of it. +): : : : 
any countervailing or contradictory views. It is 


true there is but little in the way of corroborative 
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evidence forthcoming from the other sources to 
which we look for early information, but there are 
reasons to account for its absence; and it is the less 
desiderated as the doctrine is not without witness 
in Holy Scripture. We can hardly stop, however, be ie 
with the bare statement of this conclusion. After cessions are 


; based. 
what has been said of the ignorance of the saints a 


touching the affairs of this world, it seems almost 
imperative upon us to add something in explanation 
of the probable nature and extent of their inter- 
cessions for the living. We conceive that their 
prayers are of a twofold character: they are both 
general and particular: the latter, however, only 
within a limited compass, and based mainly, as far 
as we can be certain, on the recollection of the past, 
which may enable them in some measure to com- 
prehend the wants of the present.* 


There can hardly be a question that the saints in Memory 
5 5 . .  Tetained in 
Paradise retain the power of memory. It is im- the disem- 


1 There are indications in Scripture that the powers of memory ies 


will be developed and quickened into the fullest energy by the 
separation of the soul from the body: that between death and the 
Judgment the soul will have its recollection of the past intensified 
almost beyond our conception. Some such belief is necessary to 
account for that which would be otherwise impossible,—except, at 
least, by the exercise of miraculous power, of which no intimation 
is given, —viz. that when called before the tribunal of God we shall 
give an account of ourselves and confess with our own lips the 
deeds and words and thoughts of a life long passed. Cf. Rom, 
xiv. 12; S. Mart. xii. 36. 


The para- 
ble of 
Dives and 
Lazarus. 
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possible to imagine the soul preserving consciousness 
during its disembodied state without admitting that 
it possesses also the faculty of remembrance; to 
deny it this would be to rob it of much of that 
which makes consciousness worth having, and which 
is absolutely indispensable, if they are right who 
think that the intermediate state is a time for 
growth in holiness, and all that can fit the pardoned 
soul for the Presence of God. This admission is 
forced upon us from two quarters. There is, to 
begin with, an instinctive conviction in the heart 
that death cannot destroy the link which binds the 
soul to the past. Can anything, short of positive 
proof that it sleeps after death, ever convince us 
that it will in an instant forget those whom, up to 
the very moment of its departure, it thought of, and 
cared for, and loved above all else in the world? 
And the voice of nature finds its echo in the 
teaching of Holy Scripture. However we may 
understand the parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus, we believe it equally with the rest to be 
“twritten for ont learning,” therefore substantially 
true. Now we read that Abraham reminded the 
rich man of the past,—“ remember that thou in thp 
lifetime receibedst thy good things ;” and we know 
that he exercised the faculty of remembrance, for he 


—— ———— 
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showed himself mindful of the brethren whom he 
had left behind; he recalled their old mode of life, 
and dwelt upon the particular temptations to which 
they had been exposed, and, acting upon the fears 
which the recollection of his father’s house en- 
gendered, he interceded for the deliverance of those 
who had survived him there. 

It is quite obvious, however, that such prayers as 
this can only be very restricted; the time must 
inevitably come, and that very speedily in most 
cases, when all those whom the departed soul re- 
membered in life will have joined its ranks in the 
place of disembodied spirits. 

If, therefore, the intercession of the saints be the The re- 


5 ; 4 : stricted 
great reality which we would fain believe, andenatirstot 


which the importance attributed to it by the early ied oe 
Fathers appears to justify, its range must be far 
more comprehensive than this, and certainly it can- 
not be circumscribed by anything so narrow as the 
bonds of earthly friendship. | 
The theme of their prayers must be the whole The whole 


company of the baptized, the Church militant of ee ee 


every nation and people and tongue, wherever its yer’ 
members are struggling with the same temptations 
and enduring the same labours as they themselves 


experienced in their earthly pilgrimage. Normally 


The prac- 
tice of In- 
vocation, 


Patristic 
evidence 
opposed to 
its Catho- 
licity. 
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the power of intercession is exercised for the whole 
body of the redeemed ; exceptionally, and in a far 
less degree, for individual Christians. 

Of the possibility of the area in the latter case 
being widened by a revelation of present wants 
through some angelic or Divine agency, no opinion 
is here expressed ; it is all purely speculative, and 
we are not dealing with “pious beliefs,” however 
attractive and fascinating, so much as with the 
well-supported and widely-recognised credenda of. 
the Primitive Church. 

Secondly, what conclusions does the foregoing 
testimony enable us to draw respecting the Catho- 
licity of the practice of invoking or addressing in 
prayer departed saints? The direct evidence from 
the Fathers is undoubtedly slight. There are a 
few distinct examples of appeals by name, but it 
must be noted that most of them are of a highly 
impassioned kind, uttered in moments of deep 
religious emotion, and, in some cases, at the very 
graves or “memorials ” of martyrs on the anniversary 
of their deaths. Of these, too, there is not one 
which can carry back the first beginning of the 
practice beyond the middle of the fourth century, 


1 Cf. §. Auc. de Cura pro Mortuis, cap. xv.; Prt, LOMBARD. 
Sent. Lib. iv. dist. 45. 
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if indeed so far. The indirect evidence is of im- 
portance as exhibiting some want of confidence in 
the efficacy of such appeals, arising out of the ex- 
treme uncertainty whether the saints appealed to 
possessed any capacity for hearing the prayers of 
their petitioners. The real value of invocation, 
for the furtherance at least of the object immedi- 
ately sought for, must stand or fall with the 
possession of this. So long as doubts existed upon 
this point, it is quite inconsistent with reason to 
suppose that it could have been widely practised. 
In isolated cases perhaps the intensity of a man’s 
wishes may have completely overridden all sober 
conviction, but anything like a general practice 
could never have grown up in the midst of doubts 
and misgivings, which strike at the very root of 
its utility. 

The Catacombs, as we have seen, are not wanting The eyi- 
in illustrations of this practice; but though we may @crceo! the 
be disposed to attach no little importance to any vee 
testimony which they may exhibit with sufficient 
frequency to give it a general character, that which 
concerns the present question is practically unavail- 
able, owing to an entire absence of chronology on 
the particular monuments brought under notice. 

If any corroborative evidence were forthcoming to 
p* 
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establish the existence of the practice in the third 
and second centuries, there would be no impropriety 
in claiming them as records of the same period. 
But where there is so much uncertainty, it would 
‘be manifestly unreasonable and arbitrary to assert 
that their testimony is older than that supplied from 
other sources. 

Primitive The public forms of Primitive worship lend no 


Liturgies, 


: ; ‘ as 
ar support to invocation of any kind; we could hardly 


evidence, expect that they would contain anything resembling 
are adverse 


to the prac- the rhetorical appeals encouraged by some of the 
oe Fathers, while the very nature of the Liturgies 
discouraged the introduction of religious interpella- 
tions of any other than God the Father, before 
Whom alone the Commemorative Sacrifice of the 
Son is pleaded. But apart from this, it seems 
that the early services of the Church supply the. 
strongest evidence we can possibly have against 
the doctrine, short of positive and distinct expres- 
sions of disapproval. The Primitive Liturgies which 
have come down to us, almost without exception, 
contain prayers for the saints. Is it reasonable to 
maintain that persons who prayed to God for the 
light and rest and refreshment of the spirits in 
Paradise, could in the same breath appeal to them 
as hearers of prayer, or as able to give to those 
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who invoked them their special advocacy and 
patronage ? 

Lastly, Holy Scripture nowhere hints even at Holy 
the utility or lawfulness of addréssing appeals for ce 
spiritual help of any kind to other than the Three 
Persons of the Blessed Trinity. 

While, then, it has been shown that the doctrine Conclusion, 
of the Intercession of the Saints is able to bear the 
Vincentian test of “universality, antiquity, and 
consent,” the Catholicity of the practice of invoca- 
tion breaks down when subjected to the samw 
ordeal, 


SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER, 


A. 


9s a fuller recognition of the practice of 
ptaping for the dead desirable ov not? 


Arguments AVING now exhausted the records of the past, 
in favour of ae 4 5 

a fuller re- as far as we are familiar with them, in 
ee: gathering proofs or indications of the early practice 
ae pree- of praying for the departed, we proceed to consider 


the arguments of those who advocate its fuller 
recognition, both in public worship and in private 


devotion. 
On the The first argument is that with which so many 
ground F cl 
ofitsanti- of the previous pages have been especially con- 
uity and 


atholi- cerned, viz., its undoubted claim to be regarded 
aes as primitive and Catholic. It is quite impossible 
to weigh the evidence adduced without being 
convinced that it satisfies the Vincentian test 
most completely ; and in consideration of the great 
importance of the subject of this chapter, it may be 
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advisable to dwell a little upon the nature of the 
evidence upon which so much rests. 

The Catacombs, which carry us back almost to the The Cata- 
foundation-days of the Faith, set forth in their rude baat 
simplicity the accepted belief of the early generations 
of Christians touching the comfort to be derived from 
continuing to pray for departed friends. Those monu- 
mental records of pious affection, in which the 
expression of the feelings was so held in check that 
the keenest pain of bereavement is said to have found 
vent in nothing more demonstrative than the simple 
word “dolens,” can never be justly accused of con- 
taining anything unreal or fanciful. Indeed, the 
epitaphs are so brief and simple, so devoid of 
all exaggeration, that when they speak we feel sure 
that they only express that which the calm and 
deliberate judgment of the age would completely 
indorse. And no one can deny that they do speak 
in language of prayer for the peace and light and 
refreshment of the souls which are at rest with God 
and Christ. 

Again, the early Fathers and Doctors of the Church eres 
exhibit in their writings a perfect catena of confirma- 
tory testimony. Men of differing habits of thought, 
trained in diverse schools and countries, and often 
holding upon important questions of doctrine and 


Primitive 
Liturgies. 


its inherent 
usefulness, 
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practice widely divergent opinions, yet unite in 
bearing common witness to the propriety and advan- 
tage of praying for the dead. But if any one, with 
a view to depreciate the value of their judgment, 
should raise the objection, that after all they are 
only entitled to the consideration which other 
irresponsible individuals receive, then we may fall 
back upon the fact, that the matter was bronght 
under discussion before a representative assembly, 
summoned from the whole Church,! whose delibera- 
tions and decrees command the acceptance of all 
Catholic Christians. 

And lastly, we have a great collection of Primitive 
Liturgies testifying to the use of such prayers in the 
public services,—Liturgies, be it observed, composed 
for countries and Churches differing by a variety 
of circumstances the one from the other. And 
nothing, we feel confident, could have been used, or 
been suffered to continue for any length of time, in 
Forms of common worship, which did not receive 
the unwavering assent of the Church at large. 

A second argument rests upon the simple ground 
of its usefulness. The objects for which our public 
services are framed are twofold: that the creature 
may pay to the Creator the homage which is due 


1 The Council of Chalcedon ; see p, 98. 
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unto His Name; and that he may pray for the supply 
of his necessities, and the well-being of his body and 
soul in time and eternity. Leaving out of considera- 
tion here the primary object, it is obvious that the 
Forms of public prayer ought to be such as are able 
to satisfy the cravings of nature, when at least those 
cravings are for things not forbidden by God’s Word. 
Now it is impossible for the mourner, who goes up 


to the house of God in times of sorrow and bereave- F 


ment, not to feel an aching void in the Church’s 
prayers. We may pray for our Queen, our relations 
and friends, for the heathen and unbelievers and 
the enemies of our peace, in short, for all conditions 
of men who are still in the flesh; but even though 
we come fresh from the chamber of death, with the 
heart full and overflowing with longings for the 
happiness of one that is gone, we can find no outlet 
for our yearnings in those utterances which ought 
to be as comprehensive models, providing for the 
expression of all our best desires and the truest 
wants of the human heart. If the instinct of nature 
prompt us to pray for the departed, if the Great 
Teacher Himself gave His tacit approval to the prac- 
tice, if the purest ages of Christianity freely adopted 
it, there can hardly be any question that it has in 
itself some elements of usefulness, and the Church 


The effect 
roduced 
upon the 
mourner by 
the void in 
the public 
services, 


{ts in- 
fluence in 
the con- 
troversy 
with Rome. 


Attempts 
to gloss 
over the 
Reformers’ 
omissions. 
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may well foster them for the benefit and comfort of 
those who look to her for guidance. 

A third argument is that it would place us in a 
stronger position in our disputes with Rome. The 
Church of England claims, as it is now constituted, 
to be the Church of the early ages of Christianity, 
the same Church, only stript of medizval accretions 
by which her rites and ordinances had been overlaid 
and disfigured ; but, it is retorted upon us by those 
whose interest it is to disallow her antiquity, that 
at the Reformation, the English divines, though their 
original intention of destroying nothing which was 
ancient, was laudable enough, yet suffered themselves 
to be so overborne by the foreign Protestants? that 
in some cases they made no distinction between 
what was primitive and what was medieval, but in- 
volved both alike in indiscriminate condemnation ; 
and the consequence of this is, that some familiar 
features of the Church of the first five centuries are 
no longer visible. 

There are writers on the Liturgy who main- 
tain that prayer for the dead is by no means 
excluded, and one of the most widely read at 


1 How little Peter Martyr and Martin Bucer, who did not even 
know the English language, were fitted to undertake the Reforma- 
tion of the English Church, and how alien the minds of Calvin and 
John a Lasco were to Catholic doctrine, is well known. 


ES SE ae a 
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the present day sums up his observations on the 





subject in these words: “It must be considered 
a great matter for thankfulness that in all the 
assaults made upon the Liturgy of the Church of 
England by persons holding a more meagre belief 
in things unseen, the Providence of God has preserved 
the prayer for the whole Church, departed as well as 
living, in the prayer for the Church militant,” 

It has been urged in reply that the preceding 
rubric, “militant here on earth,” was intended to 
fence and guard its petitions from any reference to 
the dead; but there was a Form in the Sarum 
Book of the Hours, published in 1531, entitled “A 
generall and devout prayer for the goode state of 
our moder the church mylitant here in erth.” This 
prayer ends thus :—“and grant to all the faithful, 


1The Annotated Book of Common Prayer, p. 176, notes, by 
J. H. Buunt. 

2 This was added in the Second Prayer-Book of Edw. v1., 1552, 
by Bucer and Calvin, when the following prayer of commendation 
was omitted :—‘‘ We commend unto Thy mercy, O Lord, all other 
Thy servants, which are departed hence from us with the sign of 
faith, and now do rest in the sleep of peace. Grant unto them, 
we beseech Thee, Thy mercy and everlasting peace, and that at 
the day of the general resurrection we, and all they which be of 
the mystical body of Thy Son, may altogether be set on His right 
hand, and hear that His most joyful voice: Come unto Me, O ye 
that be blessed of My Father, and possess the kingdom, which is 
prepared for you from the beginning of the world.” —Mirst Prayer- 
Book of Hdw. V1, 


Q 


The Prayer 
of Oblation. 
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whether living or departed, eternal life and rest 
in the land of the living, through Christ our 
Lord.” 

It corresponds in length and contents to the 
prayer we are considering, and probably the Revisers 
had it before them. 

There are two other places where such peti- 
tions may still be traced. The first is the Prayer 
of Oblation, in which we pray in these terms: “ that 
by the merits and death of Thy Son, Jesus Christ, 
and through faith in His blood, we and all Thy whole 
Church may obtain remission of our sins and all 
other benefits of His passion.” Now Bishop Cosin, 
one of the revisers of the Prayer Book, be it remem- 


bered, makes this refer to the departed as well 


as the living. His words are, “By ‘all the whole 
Church’ is to be understood, as well those that 
have been here before, and those that shall be here- 
after, as those that are now members of it.” And 
again, “The virtue of this sacrifice (which is here 
in this Prayer of Oblation commemorated and 
represented) doth not only extend itself to the 
living and those that are present, but likewise 
to them that are absent and them that be already 
departed.”? 


1 Cosin’s Works, vol. v. 351, 352. 


+ 
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The second is the prayer in “The order for the The Burial 
Burial of the Dead,” “beseeching Thee, that it may maha 
please Thee of Thy gracious goodness, shortly to 
accomplish the number of thine elect, and to hasten 
Thy kingdom; that we, with all those that are 
departed in the true faith of Thy holy name, 
may have our perfect consummation, and bliss, both 
in body and soul, in Thy eternal and everlasting 
glory.”! Here, “we with all those,” must be 
equivalent to “we and all those,” for if not the 
order of words must have been changed and would 
have run thus, “that we may have our perfect con- 
summation and bliss with all those,” ete. 

If we are right in our reading of these prayers, we Sufficient _ 
see in the retention of these somewhat ambiguous Rs 


é é - : > to satisf 
expressions a manifestation of the desire which the ys pre) 


Revisionists must have felt to preserve, if they ont res 
possibly could, here and there in the public service, Liturgy: 
some trace of the primitive practice. 

It is enough to satisfy us that the Church has not 
entirely abandoned the usage, but we can hardly be 
surprised if the Roman Catholic takes a different 
view and calls for that clear and unmistakable 
recognition of the principle, which was manifested 


in the pre-Reformation services. 


1 Td. 377. 


Arguments 
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side. 
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times. 
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Such then are the chief grounds upon which those 
who desire to see prayers for the faithful dead 
restored to our Forms of public worship, rest their 
claims to be heard. Let us look for a moment at 
the other side. The doctrine, it is urged, is liable to 
abuse. So early as the close of the fourth century 
Aerius laid great stress upon this, and though the 
Fathers treated his objections with disdain, and 
Epiphanius, who took upon himself to advocate the 
prevailing usage, did not even condescend directly 
to answer them, later ages have borne ample testi- 
mony to the realisation of his worst fears. History 
tells us how in lapse of time the true doctrine 
became obscured, and a novel estimate of its object 
was suffered to grow up unchecked, and the pious 
aspirations and ardent longings for the light and 
refreshment and peace of souls which had departed 
in the faith, were perverted into petitions and masses, 
which might be bought and sold like common wares, 
for deliverance from Purgatorial pain and torment. 
We who interpret Christ’s promise to be with His 
Church “alway even unto the end of the world” 
as implying that He overrules and directs all the 
changes and vicissitudes to which it is subject, for 
its ultimate good, may well believe that ‘in the 
temporary obscuration of the primitive practice, and 


a ae 


‘il » 
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the almost complete withdrawal of what is confessedly 
a most consolatory doctrine, we can see a distinct 
sign of a punitive purpose, and a visitation on 
this and preceding generations for other men’s 
sins. 

With this view it must be the anxious care of our 
leaders, whenever any revision of the Liturgy shall 
be undertaken, to ascertain whether the period of 
punishment may not have run its length, or whether 
the liability to corruption, notwithstanding all the 
safeguards! which the experience of the past would 
suggest, is still so great that the restoration of a 
primitive and Catholic usage cannot yet be safely 
recommended. 

But whatever objections may be raised against 


1 The language of the Primitive Liturgies should be most care- 
fully adhered to. However strong a belief may exist that the 
process of sanctification and the effacement of the stains of sin, 
may be advanced by the prayers of survivors, it found no such 
support from primitive times, no such general expression in the 
Primitive Liturgies, as to justify its acknowledgment in public 
forms of prayer. Whatever finds a place in these must rest upon 
nothing less than Catholic recognition. The only forms of petition 
which were universally accepted were for the light, or rest, or 
peace, or refreshment of those who had departed in the true faith. 

To pray for these is the rightful privilege of the Church Catholic, 
and whatever questions of expediency may arise for the time, and 
have weight with those who are in authority, it cannot be 
permanently alienated from public worship without serious harm 
and Joss. 


No such 
objection 
can be 


private. 


The non- 
jurors. 
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the re-introduction into public worship, no such 
arguments, as have been stated above, have force in 
reference to the practice in the private devotions of 
individual Christians. The examples of the pious 
divines, whose names form a long and goodly array 
from the Reformation to our own time, is quite 
sufficient guarantee for its continuance apart from 
Common Prayer. They realised truly the exact 
position. They felt that the Church had been 
compelled to take the steps, which she had taken, 
in regard to certain forms which amidst the prevail- 
ing ignorance were so liable to misconstruction and 
abuse; but being at the same time satisfied that 
though withdrawn the prayers had never been con- 
demned or pronounced illegal by any authoritative 
tribunal whatever, they held themselves perfectly 
free to use them privately. 

The non-jurors did not hesitate to enforce them 
‘as a bounden duty,’? and in consequence of the value 
which they attached to the practice it has not 
uncommonly been supposed that it was confined to 
them; but there is no ground for the supposition. 
Long before they restored the obliterated prayers 
to their Form of Service, individual bishops of no 


1 Cf. note on p. 253. 
2 LaTHBury, History of the Non- jurors, p. 298. 
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little weight and influence expressed their approval 
of them. 


Bishop Andrewes in the intercessory portion of Bishop 
Andrewes 


his Private Devotions, prays, Devotions 
““O Thou Who didst die and rise again, 
To be Lord both of the dead and living, 
Live we or die we, 
Thou art our Lord; 
Lord, have pity on living and dead.” 


And again, 


*<Remember, O Lord, our God, 
All spirits and all flesh, 
Which we have remembered, and which we have not.”? 


Bishop Cosin recommended it both by precept Cosin. 
and by practice ; he refers to it again and again, as 
we have already shown in his notes on the Prayer 
Book, and writes at some length upon it in explana- 
tion of the prayer in the Burial Service, “That we 
with this our brother and all other,”* etc. “The 


1°Q els rodro did Cava Kat dvatioas, 
wa kal vexpay Kal SdvTwv Kupiedons, 
édy Te SOuer, édy Te kal drobvijoKkwuer, 
Kvpios judy ov, 
fGvras kal Oaydvras éhégooy, & kvpre. 
Preces Private, Diet prime. 
2 MvijoOnrt, Kipre, 6 Oeds, 
TdvTow Trvevparey Kal méons capKes, 
Gy éuyjoOnue Kal dv ovx éuvioOnmev. 
Id. Diet quarte. 
8 These words were altered at the Revision of 1662 to their 
present form. 


Barrow. 


Bishop 
Barrow, 


Thorndike. 
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Puritans think that here is prayer for the dead 
allowed and practised by the Church of England 
and so think I; but we are not both of one mind 
in censuring the Church for so doing. They say it 
is Popish and superstitious; I for my part esteem 
it pious and Christian.” 

Isaac Barrow, than whom it would be absolutely 
impossible to find one more capable of exercising a 
sound and temperate judgment, was in the pregnant 
language of his biographer “ mighty for it.”? 

The inscription on the monument of his uncle, 
Bishop Barrow, in §. Asaph Cathedral testifies to 
the practice, by inviting those who entered that 
house of prayer to pray for their fellow-servant, 
that he might find mercy at the last day.® 

The learned Thorndike expressed doubts about 
the present existence of prayers for the dead in the 
Services of the Church of England, with especial 


1 This passage is erroneously attributed to Bishop OVERALL by 
Dr. F. G. LEE in The Christian Doctrine of Prayers for the Dead, 


 p. 156, and to judge by the note, Nichols was guilty of the same 


mistake. It is to be found in Notes and Collections in an inter. 
leaved Book of Common Prayer, by Bishop Costin, 1619, of the 
Anglo-Catholic Library, Vol. v. 169. 

2 Hearniane Reliquic, ii. 188. 

3 *O vos transeuntes in domum Domini, in domum orationis, 
orate pro conservo vestro ut inveniat misericordiam in die Domini.” 

Special stress was laid upon this circumstance in the decision of 
the Dean of Arches, referred to on p. 258. 
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reference to the petition in the Litany for deliver- 
ance “in the hour of death, and in the day of 
judgment,” or in the post-communion prayer of 
oblation that “we and all the whole Church may 
obtain remission of our sins and all other benefits of 
His Passion,” on which opposite views have been 
taken. He felt that the medieval forms had 
departed so far from the original sense of the 
Church that a reformation was needed, but he 
maintained that the proposal of the Puritans would 
tend to break the Church in pieces; “to take away 
all prayer for the dead is not paring off abuses but 


ao 


cutting to the quick.”! 

The epitaph which he wrote for his own tomb- 
stone is the clearest evidence of the value he set 
upon the practice. It concluded with the words: 
“Do thou, reader, pray for rest and a happy resur- 
rection in Christ for Herbert Thorndike.” ? 

Two illustrations from the non-jurors will suffice. 

The pious Bishop Ken, whose last will and Bishop 
testament witnessed to his adherence to Catholic “™ 
truth “as it stands distinguished from all Papal and 
Puritan innovations,” has left us amongst his prayers 
a form which he composed and used in behalf of 


? THORNDIKE, The Laws of the Church, U1. xxix. 
2 Bowiys’ Life of Bishop Ken, ii. 308. 
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those who were “in the flesh or sleeping in Christ. 
Furthermore, in a letter written in 1677, on the 
death of a valued friend, he concludes with the 
prayer, “and may his soul rest in peace.” 

Dean Hickes when asked by a correspondent for 
the explanation of his views in consequence of some 
apparent contrariety between the doctrines which 
he was generally supposed to hold, and what he had 
expressed in his recommendations to the Duchess of 
Ormond on the education of a daughter, asserts that 
he had been guilty of no inconsistency, but was as 
zealous as ever in support of the practice of “pray- 
ing for the dead who depart in the faith and fear of 
God, and in the peace of the Church.”® 

John Wesley was equally decided, and when it 
was alleged as a serious charge against him that he 
had adopted the practice in his daily devotions, he 
maintained its legality, and explained to his accusers 
the grounds upon which he had formed his convic-: 
tion that it was perfectly justifiable, viz., “The 
earliest antiquity, and the Church of Eng- 
land.” 4 


1 «*Tu lector requiem ei et beatam in Christo resurrectionem, 
precare.”—BreErt, Dissertation appended to Liturgies, p. 425, 

2 “ Oujus anima requiescat in pace.” 

8 Letter from Rev. J. M—n to Dr. George Hickes, and Dr, 
Hickes’ answer.—Anglo-Cath. Libr., iii. 471, 488, 

* Answer to Lavington, Works, ix. 56, 
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This catena of quotations we cannot close betterthan 
by recording the opinion of two of the most esteemed 
men of this century,—Reginald Heber and John 
Keble. They did not hesitate to give their matured 
judgment, based on an attentive consideration of the 

‘whole subject, in favour of the usage. “I have ye 
accordingly,” Heber writes, “been myself in the habit : 
for some years of recommending on some occasions, 
as after receiving the Sacrament, my lost friends by 
name to God’s goodness and compassion, through 
His Son, as what can do them no harm, and may, 
and I hope will be of service to them.”’ But even 
though he appears to have had a settled conviction, 
we are hardly surprised to find that with that 
modesty and self-depreciation which so characterised 
him, the possibility of his being mistaken led him, at 
the same time that he offered his petitions for the 

1 Jt would be very easy largely to supplement the list by 
extracts from Archbishops Ussher, Laud, Juxon, Wake, and Shei- 
don, or Bishops Forbes, Jeremy Taylor, Patrick, Gunning, Small- 
ridge, and Bull ; or historians, such as Jeremy Collier ; or laymen, 


such as Robert Nelson, or Dr. Johnson ; or in our own times, Mr. 
Tennyson. 

Again, in the Hierurgia Anglicana, there is a vast collection of 
monumental inscriptions illustrative of the practice as it prevailed 
between 1547 and 1782, and it is greatly supplemented and brought 
down to our own times in Appendix xi. of Dr. F. G. Lee’s work. 

2 Diaries of a Lady of Quality, p. 196. This reference is taken 
from Dr. F. G. Lee, but we well remember reading the passage at 
the time of its publication. 


Keble. 


Conclusion. 
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dead, to ask forgiveness for himself, if unknowingly 
he had not prayed in accordance with God’s will. 
While to one in bereavement Keble sends a form 
of prayer which he acknowledged to have used for 
years with far greater comfort than he deserved :— 
“Remember thy servants and handmaidens which 
have departed hence in the Lord, especially 





and all others to whom our remembrance is due ; 
give them eternal rest and peace in Thy heavenly 
kingdom, and to us such a measure of communion 
with them as Thou knowest to be best for us. And 
bring us all to serve Thee in Thine eternal kingdom 
when Thou wilt and as Thou wilt, only without 
shame or sin. Forgive my presumption and accept 
my prayers, as Thou didst the prayers of Thine 
ancient Church, through Jesus Christ our Lord.”! 

The conclusion from a full consideration of the 
foregoing arguments is, that the practice of praying 
for the faithful dead was universally adopted in 
primitive times ; and though, as we have seen, for 
wise reasons it was allowed to drop almost entirely 
out of our public worship, yet such a state of things 
cannot possibly be regarded as permanent. 

The restoration of the primitive usage to its 
proper place in the Prayer-Book, though surrounded 

1 Letters of Spiritual Counsel, p. 46. 
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with difficulties, which past experience forbids us to 
ignore, is yet an object to which men may look for- 
ward hopefully, and while striving to attain to it 
have no misgivings that they are acting in a spirit 
of true loyalty to the Church. 

For their guidance in their private devotions they 
have the example of a long line of men, eminent 
alike for learning and piety, to encourage them, 
as well as the decisions of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts! to establish the perfect legitimacy of the 
practice. 

Whatever doubts then may be felt touching the 
advisability at present of giving to the practice of 
praying for the dead a fuller recognition in public,’ 


1 In 1838 the case of Breeks v. Woolfrey was tried before the 
Arches Court. The charge was that the inscription on the tomb- 
stone— 

Pray for the soul of J. Woolfrey. 
‘Tt is a holy and wholesome thought to pray for the dead.’ 
2 Macc. xii. 26. 


—was ‘contrary to the Articles, Canons and Constitutions, as tn 
the doctrine and discipline of the Church of England.” 

The decision of Sir Herbert Jenner Fust was as follows :— 

“‘T am of opinion that the offence imputed by the articles has 
not been sustained ; that no authority or canon has been pointed 
out by which the practice of praying for the dead has been expressly 
prohibited; and I am accordingly of opinion that if the articles 
were proved, the facts would not subject the party to ecclesiastical 
censure, as far as regards the illegality of the inscription on the 
tombstone.” 

%In the Scotch Liturgy, 1637, the following prayer is used :— 
‘¢ Most humbly beseeching Thee, that we may have grace to follow 
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we feel perfectly justified, with the countenance of 
so many honoured names, in adopting it in private, 
with the conviction, moreover, that in so doing we 
' are by no means reviving something which had ever 
been absolutely dropt, but are rather continuing that 
for which there is unbroken testimony from the 
beginning down to our own time; and we have 
little doubt that those who accustom themselves to 
pray for departed friends, will find the pains of 
bereavement lessened, and the bond of union be- 
tween the Church on earth and the Church in 
Paradise more tightly drawn. 


the example of their steadfastness in Thy faith and obedience to 
Thy holy commandments: that at the day of the general resurrec- 
tion we and all they which are of the mystical body of Thy Son, 
may be set on His right hand,” ete. 

The Committee of Bishops, at the last Revision in 1662, accepted 
these words, but when they were laid before Convocation, those 
at present in use, ‘‘and we also bless Thy holy name,” etc., were 
substituted for them. 

For a full account of the successive editions of the Prayer Book, 
the Articles, and the Homilies in reference to this subject, the 
reader is referred to the Church Quarterly Review for April 1880, 


SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER. 


B. 


Fs it lawful ov desirable to practise inbocation 
of Saints in any form or not? 


HEN we turn from Prayers for the Dead to 
the practice of Invocation, all is changed. 
Those who desire to be guided by Vincentian prin- 
ciples, find that the very arguments which establish 
Catholicity in the one case, disprove it in the other. 
There are, it is true, examples of appeals to the = de 
dead for prayers and intercessions on the monuments mony to 


“ I ti 
in the Catacombs, but none have yet been brought papi soe 


to the light in inscriptions bearing a date. It is, of haynes 
course, quite possible that the antiquity of the lity. 
instances adduced may be as great as that of some 

which were used to illustrate prayers for the dead, 


but we have no proof of it, and those investigators. 


Article xxii. 
not con- 
demnatory 
of every 
kind of 
invocation, 
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who have the strongest claims to be heard, have 
determined otherwise. No argument, therefore, 
based upon the opposite theory, can expect to meet 
with anything more than very partial assent. 

The testimony of the Fathers is wholly insufficient 
to establish the practice. Out of the entire number 
of those who wrote during the first four centuries, 
only four can be said to have used or expressed an 
unreserved approval of Invocation. 

The Liturgies, Litanies, and Services which have 
always reflected more or less the prevalent beliefs, 
lend no countenance to it, till long after! the time 
to which we look back as primitive. 

Maintaining then as we do so great a regard for 
antiquity, we find it quite impossible to sympathise 
with those who desire to introduce Invocations into 
the Forms of public worship. 

There can be little question that the Invocation 
of Saints, which the twenty-second Article describes 
“as a vain thing fondly invented,” was that form 
which was accompanied with worship ; it is argued, 
therefore, that a prayer addressed to them without 
worship is permissible. Much, no doubt, may be 


2 The first introduction was in the time of Peter Fullo, the 
Kutychian Bishop. But the first recognition by the Church was 
not till the episcopate of Gregory the Great, 590-604 a.p, 
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said in favour of “oblique prayer” or “pious apo- 
strophes of the dead;” in themselves they may be 
not only harmless, but actually beneficial; men’s 
faith in the Communion of the Saints may be quick- 
ened thereby, and their religious fervour increased ; 
but Catholic antiquity offers little support to their 
use, and the great Anglican divines show few signs 
in their writings of having adopted them. There 
are, it is true, some men of eminence since the 
Reformation who have not hesitated to approve of 
invocation, where it could be clearly distinguished 
from the Roman form, but they are so few that their 
names may be counted on the fingers. Reformers,! Opinions 
such as Luther and Erasmus and Bucer, expressed ae 
themselves as not opposed to the practice, within 
certain limitations. Bramhall, in his answer to the Bramhall 
Epistle of M. de la Milletiére, shows that he was 
prepared to accept some kind of invocation as a 
help to devotion, but not as necessary. “If,” he 
writes, “ your Invocation of Saints were not such as 
it is, to request of them patronage and protection, 
spiritual graces and celestial joys, by their prayers 
and by their merits; . . . yet it is not necessary, for 
two reasons : first, no Saint doth love us so well as 


1 Cf. ForBus, Considerationes Modeste, vol. ii. pp. 267, 269, 
281. 


R 


Thorndike’s 


distine- 
tions. 
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Christ ; no Saint hath given us such assurance of 
his love, or done so much for us as Christ ; no Saint 
is so willing or able to help us as Christ: and 
secondly, we have no command from God to invo- 
cate them.”4 : 

Thorndike is not unfrequently claimed as an ad- 
vocate, but on wholly insufficient grounds. He 
distinguishes three forms. The first is a prayer that 
God will grant certain blessings by and through the 
merits and intercessions of His saints. The second 
is an appeal to the saints in the same terms as to 
Christ : “we beseech thee to hear us.” The third, 
when exactly the same blessings, spiritual or tem- 
poral, are sought from them, as all Christians seek 
from God. 

Of these he says, “the first kind seems to me 
utterly agreeable with Christianity,”? and from this 
avowal he is claimed as a supporter of invocation ; 
but very little consideration will show that what 
he advocates is not an appeal to the saints at all, 
but only a making mention of their intercessions, 
and a prayer that they may avail for the desired 
object, a course which the conclusions arrived at 
above® naturally prompt us to adopt. 


1 BRAMHALL’S Works, vol. i. 57. 
2 Works, vol. iv. Part ii. p. 770; Anglo-Cath, Library, 
8 Part ii. Chap. i, 
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We can bring forward no other divines of note 
in the 17th and 18th centuries ; but if we were to 
extend the list so as to embrace men of an inferior 
position, and if we were to come down to our own 
generation, in which there are unquestionably advo- 
cates of no mean authority, the whole combined 
testimony would be of far less weight than that 
which we appealed to in support of a recognition 
of prayers for the dead in _ post-Reformation 
times. 

And before we bring this investigation to a close, Conclusion. 
we would express even more strongly than we did 
at the outset our firm conviction that the Vincen- 
tian Canon offers the only safe anchorage in such 
troublous times of doubt and controversy as the 
present. Once drift away from primitive antiquity, 
from the avowed principles of the great Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church, and it is impossible to say 
where the tide may carry us. 

It matters not that developments of doctrine have 
gained the adherence of holy and pious men: or 
that devotional usages, unknown to the Christians 
of Primitive times, have attained importance in 
the eyes of those who have been led to adopt 
them; if the Catholicity which belonged to undivided 
Christendom is to be established against all objectors, 
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if its revival is to be marked by that unity and 
consistency of purpose, which alone can command 
success, individual sacrifices must be made for the 
common good of the Church; and the most promi- 
nent among them, as it seems to us, is the practice 
of appealing to the dead in prayer. 


THE END. 
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—— to Heraclea Roma, 94, 

— to Venus, 95. 

—— to Timothea, 95. 

— to Hygeia, 95. 

—— to Irenea, 95. 

— to Chresime Victoria, 96. 

— to Marius Vitellianus, 96. 

— to Januarius and Agapotus, 200. 

— to Basilla, 200. 

-— to Dionysius, 201. 

— to Augenda, 201. 

— to Vincentia, 202. 

Era of Contracts, 62. 

— the Seleucides, 62. 

Eusebius as an Arian, 18 
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Fazer on Sanctification, 40. 

Fabricius on the seat of Onesiphorus’ 
labours, 78. 

Fasts of Embertide, 20. 

Fathers, see Primitive. 

Flavian, 170. 

Florentius Hippo, 186. 

Forty Martyrs, Panegyric on the, 180. 

Fullo, Peter, 198, 256. 

Furni, letter of 8S. Cyprian to the people 
of, 145. 


GENFRAL Counocits, the decisions of, 
guided by Vincentian principles, 12. 

Geminius Faustinus, 145. 

Geminius Victor, 145. 

Gibbon on the legend of the Seven 
Sleepers, 37. 

Gorgonia, funeral oration on, 177, 205. 


Hangs, by Constable, 31, 32. 

Haskarath Neshamoth, 57. 

Heathen symbols in the Catacombs, 82. 

—— Dean Stanley on, 84. 

—— J. H. Parker on, 83. 

Heliodorus, 166. 

Hero the Hermit, story of, 147, 148. 

Hickes on Interpolations in Liturgies, 
106. 

Hooker on Justification and Sanctifica- 
tion, 40. 

—— on the character of Aerius, 135. 

Hymns Ancient and Modern, quota- 
tion from, 44. 


*Ix6vs, explanation of the symbol of, 88. 

Ignatius, the martyrdom of, 157, 158. 

—— the genuineness of the treatise, 157. 

Infant Baptism, silence about, in Holy 
Scripture, 65, 66. 

Inhumation, the original mode of burial, 
82. 

Inscriptions, see Catacombs. 

Intercession, the principle of, 50, 51. 


Intercession of the Saints, testimony 
to, 153. 

—— — of the Apocalypse, 154. 

—— —— of Origen, 158, 159, 160, 187, 
188. 

—— —— of Eusebius, 161, 162. 

—— —— ofS. Cyprian, 162. 

— —— ofS. Ephraem, 164. 

—— —— of 8. Gregory Nazianzen, 165. 

—— — ofS. Cyril, 165. 

—— —— of §. Chrysostom, 165, 166. 

—— —— of 8. Ambrose, 166. 

—— —— ofS. Jerome, 166, 167. 

—— —— of 8. Augustine, 168, 169. 

— —— of the Council of Chalcedon, 
170. 

—— —— of the Liturgies, 171. 

—— —— of 8. James (the Syriac), 172. 

—— —— ofS. Basil, 172. 

—— —— of the Coptic Liturgies, 172. 

— —— of 8. Gregory, 172. 

—— —— of 8. Cyril, 172. 

—— ——of the Alexandrian Liturgy 
of 8. Basil, 173. 

—-w—of 8. James the 
brother, 174. 

Intercession of the Saints, upon what 
based, 229. 

—— —— for individuals, 231. 

—— —— for the whole Church, 231, 232. 

Invocation absent from Primitive 
Liturgies, 189, 234. 

—— in the Catacombs, 199, 233, 234. 

—— in the epitaph of Januarius, 200 
202. 

—— of Basilla, 200. 

-~— of Dionysius, 201. 

—— of Augenda, 201. 

-— of Vincentia, 202. 

Invocation of Saints, testimony to, 174. 

— — of Origen, 175, 187, 197. 

— —— ofS. Basil, 175, 176, 189. 

—— —— of 8. Gregory Nazianzen, 177, 
178, 189, 197. 

— — of 8. Gregory of Nyssa, 178, 
179, 189, 190, 197. 
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Invocation of Saints, testimony to, of 
8. Ephraem, 180, 181, 190, 197. 

— — of 8S. Chrysostom, 182, 183, 
184, 190, 191, 197. 

—— — ofS. Ambrose, 184, 192, 197. 

—— —— ofS. Augustine, 185, 193, 196, 
197. 

Invocation of Saints, of different kinds, 
194. 

— what its value depends on, 233. 

—— not Catholic, 232, 235, 

—— is the practice of, desirable in any 
form? 254, 

— opinions of the Reformers on, 257. 

—— Bramhall on, 257. 

—-— Thorndike on, 258, 


Jamnirss, the, 54. 

Jesus Christ, the Godhead of, 11. 

Jewel on the value of the Fathers, 23. 

Jewish services, 56. 

— prayers for the dead in divers 
countries, 57. 

—— means of atonement, 59. 

—— tombstones and inscriptions, 61. 

Judas Maccabeus, 54, 56. 

Julian the Emperor, 205. 

Justin Martyr a Millennarian, 18. 


Kappisu, the, 56, 

Keble on Prayers for the Dead, 249. 

Ken, Bishop, on Prayers for the Dead, 249. 

Knowledge, the extent of, possessed by 
the Saints, 204. 

— 8. Gregory Nazianzen on, 205. 

—  §. Ambrose on, 206. 

—— 8. Jerome on, 207. 

—— §. Augustine on, 207-211. 

— as taught in Scripture, 212. 

—— in the Historical Books, 213, 214. 

—— in the Prophetical Books, 215. 

—— in the New Testament, 215. 

—— in 8. Paul’s writings, 215-217. 

— in 8. John’s writings, 217, 218. 

— obtained by the Saints in different 
ways, 208, 209. 

—— the, of Angels, 209 


Lazarus, etymology of the name, 27. 
— the Parable of, 26-29, 230, 231, 
—— Ireneus on, 26. 

—— S. Chrysostom on, 27. 

— §. Cyril on, 27. 

—— 8. Augustine on, 27, 28. 

— Tertullian on, 26, 27. 

—— 8. Ambrose on, 27. 

Leo, the letter of the Bishops to, 107. 

Lightfoot on “‘the world to come,” 
68, 69. 

Liturgical Service, the primal form of, 
103. 

— traces of, in Apostolica writings, 
103. 

Liturgies, Primitive, divided into 
groups, 104. 

— —— the uncertainty of the text, 
105. 

—— —— the arguments upon which 
their date is approximately deter- 
mined, 105. 

—— —— examples of interpolations in, 
106, 107. 

— — the variety of, 238. 

— — on Prayers for the Dead, 108. 

— ——the meaning and objects of 
the petitions, 115, 116. 

Liturgy of 8. James (the Syriac), on 
prayers for the pardon of sins of infir- 
mity, 118. 

Liturgies, the Jacobite, 119. 

Liturgy of S. John the Evangelist, 119. 

— of §. Peter, 119. 

—— of 8. James the Less, 120. 

— of 8. Dionysius, 120. 

—— of Theodore the Interpreter, 121. 

— of 8. Leo, 121. 

— of 8. Gelasius, 122. 

— of 8. Gregory, 122. 

Liturgy, future revision of the, 5, 245. 

—— traces of prayers for the dead still 
left in, 243. 

Liturgy of 8. James, 108, 109. 

—— the Clémentine, 109, 

—— of 8. Mark, 110. 
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Liturgy of 8. Cyril, 111, 

—— the Gallican, 112. 

—— the Mozarabic, 112. 

—— the Ambrosian, 118. 

— of 8. Gregory, 113. 

— of SS. Adeus and Maris, 114. 

Lumby, Dr., on the early form of the 
Western Creed, 12, 13. 


Macanrivs on instantaneous sanctifica- 
tion, 41. 

Maccabees, the Second Book of, 54. 

Maimonides’ Precepts of Repentance, 
69, 70. 

— on the word ‘‘ Memory,” 63. 

Mamas the martyr, 176. 

Marchi, Padre, 81. 

Marcionites, the, 74. 

Martensen on a spiritual purgatory, 
126. 

Martyr, Peter, 240. 

Martyrdom of Potamizena, 161. 

Martyrs, special honours assigned to, 
168, 225. 

Mason, W., ‘‘ Spiritual Treasury,” 41. 

Memory in the disembodied state, 229, 
230. 

Memory, Memorial, Jewish meaning of, 
63. 

Midrash, the, on the books of Moses, 60. 

Misapplied texts from Ecclesiastes, 43, 
44, . 

—— 8. John, 45. 

—— 8. Paul, 45. 


NEpoTIANvS, 207. 

Nestorian Liturgies, 104, 114. 

Newman, Dr., on development of doc- 
trine, 15. 

—on the coming of Christ as the 
Christian’s hope, 49. 

Nonjurors on Prayers for the Dead, 246, 
249, 250. 


OBLATION, Prayer of, 242. 
Odullam, 54. 


Old Catholics on baptism for the dead, 
75, 76. 

Onesiphorus, prayers for, 77, 78. 

— whether alive or dead when 8. 
Paul wrote, 78. 

Origen as a Platonist and Allegorist, 18. 


Pack, IN, explained in divers ways, 90, 
91. 


—— examples in the Catacombs, 91. 

Pagan inscriptions and symbols in the 
Catacombs, 838. 

—— Dean Stanley on, 84. 

Parable of Dives and Lazarus, 26-29, 
230, 281. 

Paradise, S. Paul caught up into, 35. 

Parker, J. H., on the Catacombs, 81. 

Pegna on the Beatific Vision, 223. 

Pete pro nobis, P.P.N., 203. 

Peter of Alexandria, 206. 

Pollock, ‘‘ Out of the Body,” 28. 

Prayer-Books of Edward v1., 195, 19. 

Prayers for the Dead, 50. 

— testimony of the early Fathers, 98. 

— — of the Acts of the Council 
of Chalcedon, on, 98, 99. 

— — ofS. Augustine, 99. 

—— —— of 8. Ambrose, 100. 

—— —— of Epiphanius, 100. 

—— —— of§. Chrysostom, 100. 

—— —— of Eusebius, 100. 

—— —— or Amobius, 101. 

-——— —— of Tertullian, 101, 102. 

Prayers for the Dead, their object, 115, 
116. 

—— advocated by Anglican divines :— 

—— —— Jeremy Taylor, 80. 

—— —— Bishop Andrewes, 247. 

—— —— Barrow, 248, 

—— —— Thorndike, 248. 

—— —— Ken, 249. 

— — Hickes, 249. 

— —— Wesley, 250. 

—— —— Heber, 251. 

—— — Keble, 251. 
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Prayers for the Dead, according to the | Purgatory, a spiritual, views on by a 


Keclesiastical Courts, 253. 

—— unknown before the Captivity, 53. 

—— abundant in Medieval times, 244. 

Prayers for the Dead, is a fuller recogni- 
tion of, desirable? 236. 

— on grounds of utility, 239. 

—— in controversy with Rome, 240. 

— no objection to them in private, 
246. 

Prayers for the pardon of sins of human 
infirmity, see Primitive Liturgies. 

— views of the early Fathers on, 
123. 

--— of 8. Jerome, 128. 

—— of Theodoret, 123. 

— of 8. Augustine, 124, 

Prayers for those who die in wilful sin, 
ibe 

— the example from the Apocrypha 
considered, 128, 129. 

— the Apostolical Constitutions on, 
130. 

— 8. Cyril on, 131. 

—— Aerius on, 182. 

—— Epiphanius’ answer to his objec- 
tions on, 135. 

— 8. Augustine on, 187. 

— 8. Chrysostom on, 139, 144, 147. 

— 8. Cyprian on, 145. 

Precepts on repentance, by Maimonides, 
69. 

Primitive Fathers as independent chro- 
niclers, 17. 

— as credible exponents of doctrine, 
18, 70. 

—— errors of, how far injurious to their 

nfluence, 19. 

— the weight of the authority of, 
recognised in the Prayer-Book, the 
Ecclesiastical Canons, the Homilies, 
and the writings of the Reformers, 

21, 22. 

Proterius, 170. 

Protestants, foreign, influence of, in the 
Reformaton, 240. 


Lutheran divine, 126. 


ReEFoRMATION, changes brought about 
by the, 4. 

Reformers, the foreign, 5. 

Robber Synod of Ephesus, 170. 


SAcRAMENTAL teaching in the Cata- 
combs, 86, 87. 

Sacramentary of 8. Gregory, 113, 122. 

— ofS. Leo, 121. 

—— of 8. Gelasius, 122. 

Sacrificial and non-sacrificial prayers, 
194. 

Saint Ambrose on the spirits in prison, 
47, 48. 

— Augustine on special rewards of 
martyrdom, 168. 

— — onS. Matt. xii. 31-33, 72. 

— — Retractations of, 19. 

—— Basil, funeral oration on, 164, 181. 

—— —— on the Forty Martyrs, 176. 

— Chrysostom on baptism for the 
dead, 73. 

— —— on Onesiphorus, 79. 

—— — on the sin of delaying bap- 
tism, 147. 

—  Epiphanius on baptism for the 
dead, 73. 

—— Isidore on 8. Matt. xii. 31-38, 72. 

—— Jerome, censured by 8. Augustine, 
19. 

—— —— on the effects of Christ’s de- 
scent into Hades, 48. 

—— Paul’s anticipations of the Second 
Advent, 31, 32. 

Saints, memory retained by, after death, 
229, 230. 

Sanctification, Hooker on, 40. 

— Faber on, 40. 

—— Council of Trent on, 4}. 

—— 8. Macarius on, 41. 

—— Mason, 41. 

—— in the disembodied state, 36, 

—— distinct from Justification, 40, 
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Saphir, R. Jacob, travels of, 61. 

Schiller-Szinessy, Dr., Manual for 
young Rabbis by, 59. 

— on the dates of Jewish inscrip- 
tions, 62. 

Scripture, Holy, the sufficiency of, 9. 

— countenancing the theory of change 
in Hades, 46, 47, 48. 

Sermon on the Mount, reference in, to 
the commemoration of the dead, 59, 
60. 

Silence of our Lord on prayers for the 
dead, 52. 

Siphré, the, 60. 

Sleep of the soul, the, 29. 

Stapleton on the Beatific Vision, 223. 

Stier on the spiritual capacities of a 
disembodied soul, 34, 35. 

Stanley, Dean, on baptism for the 
dead, 74, 76. 

Suicides not commemorated by the 
Church, 146. 

Syropheenician woman, the, 191. 

Swanison, Dr., on the Creeds, 18. 


TaLmup, the, on 8. Matt. xii. 31-38, 
71. 
Taylor, Jeremy, on the Catholic Church, 


—— on Onesiphorus, 80. 


Tertullian as a Montanist, 18. 

— on Symbels of Baptism, 87. 

—— on the First Resurrection, 102. 

—— on ix6vs, 88. 

—— on the symbolism of the bird with 
a branch in its beak, 77. 

Texts of Scripture misapplied, 48. 

Theodore, Festival in honour of, 178. 

Thief upon the Cross, the, 30. 

Tombstones, Jewish, 62, 63. 


ViciLantivus’ dispute with 8. Jerome, 
167. 

Vincentian Canon explained, 7. 

—— its value as a test, 8. 

—— its relation to Holy Scripture, 8. 

-— objections to, of Roman Catholics, 
14, 16. 

—. — of Protestants, 14. 


WATERLAND on the value of the Fathers, 
24, 25. 

Wesley, John, on prayers for the dead, 
250. 

Wordsworth, Bishop, on baptism for 
the dead, 74. 

World to come the Jewish meaning of, 
68, 69. 
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sometime Grinfield Lecturer on the Septuagint, Oxford. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JESUS THE MESSIAH. Two Vols. 


8vo. 245, 


JESUS THE MESSIAH: being an Abridged Edition of ‘The Life and 


Times of Jesus the Messiah.’ 


Crown 8vo. 


75. 6d, 


PROPHECY AND HISTORY IN RELATION TO THE MESSIAH : 


The Warburton Lectures, 1880-1884. 


Supe | L258. 


Ellicott. —Works by C. J. ELLIcoTT, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester 


and Bristol. 


A CRITICAL AND GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY ON ST. 
PAUL’S EPISTLES. Greek Text, with a Critical and Grammatical 


Commentary, and a Revised English Translation. 


1 CORINTHIANS. 165, 
GALATIANS. 8s. 6d, 
EPHESIANS, 85. 6d. 


PASTORAL EPISTLES. 


~ 


HISTORICAL LECTURES ON THE LIFE OF 


JESUS CHRIST. 8vo, 125. 


8vo, 


PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS, AND 


PHILEMON. 10s. 6d, 
THESSALONIANS. 75. 6d, 
Ios. 6d, 


OUR LORD 


Epochs of Church History. Edited by MANDELL CREIGHTON, 
D.D.,LL.D., Bishopof Peterborough. Frap.8vo. 25.6d.each. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN 
OTHER LANDS. By the Rev. H. W. 
Tucker, M.A. 


THE HISTORY OF THE REFOR- 
MATION IN ENGLAND. By the 
Rey. Gro. G. Perry, M.A. 


THE CHURCH OF THE EARLY 
FATHERS. By the Rev. ALFRED 
PiumMe_ER, D.D. 


THE EVANGELICAL REVIVAL IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By the Rev. J. H. Overton, D.D. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
By the Hon. G. C. Bropricx, D.C.L. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CAM- 
PACE: By J. Bass MUuLLINGER, 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. By the Rev. W. 
Hunt, M.A. 


THE CHURCH AND THE 
EASTERN EMPIRE. By the Rev. 
H. F. Tozer, M.A. 


THE CHURCH AND THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. By the Rev. A. Carr, M.A. 


THE CHURCH AND THE PURI- 
TANS, 1570-1660. By HENRY OFFLEY 
Wakeman, M.A. 


HILDEBRAND AND HIS TIMES. 
By the Rev. W. R. W. Steruens, M.A. 


THE POPES AND THE HOHEN- 
STAUFEN. By Uco Batzant. 


THE COUNTER REFORMATION. 
By ApotpHus WILLIAM Warn, Litt. D. 


WYCLIFFE AND MOVEMENTS 
FOR REFORM. By Recinatp L. 
Poote, M.A. 


THE ARIAN CONTROVERSY. By 
H. M. Gwarkin, M.A. 
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Fosbery.— Works edited by the Rev. THOMAS VINCENT FOSBERY, 
M.A., sometime Vicar of St. Giles’s, Reading. 


VOICES OF COMFORT. Cheap Edition. Small 8v0. 35. 6d, 
The Larger Edition (7s. 6d.) may still be had. 


HYMNS AND POEMS FOR THE SICK AND SUFFERING. In 
connection with the Service for the Visitation of the Sick. . Selected ~ 
from Various Authors. Szali 8vo, 35. 6d. 


Gore.—Works by the Rev. CHARLES GorE, M.A., Canon of 
Westminster, 
THE MINISTRY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 8vo. 105.-6d, 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CLAIMS. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


Goulburn.—Works by EDWARD Meyrick GOULBURN, DD 
D.C.L., sometime Dean of Norwich. 


THOUGHTS ON PERSONAL RELIGION. Small 8v0. 6s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 35. 6d.; Presentation Edition, 2 vols. small 8vo, 
tos. 6a. 


THE PURSUIT OF HOLINESS : a Sequel to ‘Thoughts on Personal 
Religion.’ Small 8v0. 55. Cheap Edition. 33. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE CHILDHOOD: a Practical and Devotional 
Commentary on the Single Incident of our Blessed Lord's Childhood 
(St. Luke ii. 41 to the end). Crown 8v0. 25. 6d. ; 


THE COLLECTS OF THE DAY: an Exposition, Critical and Devo- 
tional, of the Collects appointed at the Communion. With Preliminary ~ 
Essays on their Structure, Sources, etc. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 85. each. 


THOUGHTS UPON THE LITURGICAL GOSPELS for the Sundays, 
one for each day in the year. With an Introduction on their Origin, 
History, the modifications made in them by the Reformers and by the 
Revisers of the Prayer Book. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 165, 


MEDITATIONS UPON THE LITURGICAL GOSPELS for the 
Minor Festivals of Christ, the two first Week-days of the Easter and 
Whitsun Festivals, and the Red-letter Saints’ Days. Crown 8vo, 
85, 6d. 


‘\ 


FAMILY PRAYERS, compiled from various sources (chiefly from Bishop 
Hamilton's Manual), and arranged on the Liturgical Principle. Crowz 
8v0. 35. 6d. Cheap Edition, 16mo. 1s, 


’ 
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Harrison.— Works by the Rev. ALEXANDER J. HARRISON, B.D., 
Lecturer of the Christian Evidence Society. 
PROBLEMS OF CHRISTIANITY AND SCEPTICISM ; Lessons 


from Twenty Years’ Experience in the Field of Christian Evidence. 
Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


THE CHURCH IN RELATION TO SCEPTICS: a Conversational 
Guide to Evidential Work. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE REPOSE OF FAITH, IN VIEW OF PRESENT DAY DIFFI- 
CULTIES. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


Holland.—Works by the Rev. HENRY ScoTr HOLLAND, M.A., 
Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s, 
GOD'S CITY AND THE COMING OF THE KINGDOM: Crown 
8v0. 7s. 6d. 
_ PLEAS AND CLAIMS FOR CHRIST. Crown 8vo0. 335. 6d. 
~ CREED AND CHARACTER: Sermons. Crown 8vo. 335. 6d. 
ON BEHALF OF BELIEF. Sermons preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
CHRIST OR ECCLESIASTES. Sermons preached in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
LOGIC AND LIFE, with other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Hutchings.—_-SERMON SKETCHES taken from some of the 
Sunday Lessons throughout the Church’s Year. By the Rey. W. H. 
~ Hutcuines, M.A., Canon of York. Crown 8vo. 55. s 


Ingram.—HAPPINESS IN THE SPIRITUAL LIFE; or, 
‘The Secret of the Lord.’ By the Rev. W. C. INGRAM, D.D., Dean 
of Peterborough, Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


INHERITANCE OF THE SAINTS; or, Thoughts on the 
Communion of Saints and the Life of the World to come. Col- 
lected chiefly from English Writers by L. P. With a Preface by the 
Rev. HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, M.A. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Jameson.—Works by Mrs. JAMESON. 


SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART, containing Legends of the Angels 
and Archangels, the Evangelists, the Apostles. With 19 Etchings and 
187 Woodcuts. 2vo0ls. 8v0. 205. net. 

LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS, as represented in the 
Fine Arts. With rz Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 8vo. tos. met. 

LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, OR BLESSED VIRGIN MARY, 
With 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 8vo. tos. xet. 

THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD, as exemplified in Works of Art. 
Commenced by the late Mrs. JAMESON ; continued and completed by 


LADy EASTLAKE. With 31 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 205. nét. 
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Jennings.—ECCLESIA ANGLICANA. A History of the 
Church of Christ in England from the Earliest to the Present Times. 
By the Rev, ARTHUR CHARLES JENNINGS, M.A. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Jukes.— Works by ANDREW JUKES. 
THE NEW MAN AND THE ETERNAL LIFE. Notes on the 
Reiterated Amens of the Son of God, Crown 8v0. 6s. 


THE NAMES OF GOD IN HOLY SCRIPTURE: a Revelation of 
His Nature and Relationships. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE TYPES OF GENESIS. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE SECOND DEATH AND THE RESTITUTION OF ALL 
THINGS. Crown 8vo. 33. 6d. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE KINGDOM. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE ORDER AND CONNEXION OF THE CHURCH'S TEACH- 
ING, as set forth in the arrangement of the Epistles and Gospels 
throughout the Year. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


Knox Little—Works by W. J. KNox LitTLr, M.A., Canon 
Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. 


SACERDOTALISM, WHEN RIGHTLY UNDERSTOOD, THE 
TEACHING OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Crown 8v0. 6s, 


SKETCHES IN SUNSHINE AND STORM:.a Collection of Mis- 
cellaneous Essays and Notes of Travel. Crown 8v0, 75. 6d. 


THE CHRISTIAN HOME. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d, 


THE HOPES AND DECISIONS OF THE PASSION OF OUR 
MOST HOLY REDEEMER. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


CHARACTERISTICS AND MOTIVES OF THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE. Ten Sermons preached in Manchester Cathedral, in Lent and 
Advent. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


SERMONS PREACHED FOR THE MOST PART IN MANCHES- 
TER. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE PASSION OF OUR MOST HOLY 
REDEEMER. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


THE WITNESS OF THE PASSION OF OUR MOST HOLY 
REDEEMER. Crown 8vo. 235. 6d. 


[continued, 
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Knox Little-—Works by W. J. KNox LITTLE, M.A., Canon Resi- 
dentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross.—continued. 


THE LIGHT OF LIFE. 
Crown 8vo0. 35. 6d. 


Sermons preached on Various Occasions. 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW IN THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


Sermons preached for the most part in America. 


Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


- Lear.— Works by, and Edited by, H. L. SIDNEY LEAR. 


FOR DAYS AND YEARS. A book containing a Text, Short Reading, 


and Hymn for Every Day in the Church’s Year. 
1s,; or cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 
FIVE MINUTES. Daily Readings of Poetry. 
15.; or cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 


a Cheap Edition, 32mo. 


Cheap Edition, 32mo. 


16mo. 25.6d. Also 


16mo. 35.6d. Also a 


WEARINESS. A Book for the Languid and Lonely. Large Type. 


Small 8vo. 55. 


THE LIGHT OF THE CONSCIENCE. 


cloth limp, 6d. 


CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHIES. Mine Vols. 


MADAME LOUISE DE FRANCE, 
Daughter of Louis xv., known 
also as the Mother Térése de 
St. Augustin. 


A DOMINICAN ARTIST: a Sketch of 
the Life of the Rev. Pére Besson, 


Mle of the Order of St. Dominic. 


HENRI PERREYVE. By PERE 


GRATRY. 


ST. FRANCIS DE SALES, Bishop and 
Prince of Geneva. 


DEVOTIONAL WORKS. Edited by H. L. SipNey LEAR, 
16mo. 


Uniform Editions. Nine Vols. 
FENELON’S SPIRITUAL LETTERS TO 
MEN. 7 
FENELON’S SPIRITUAL LETTERS TO 
‘WOMEN. 

A SELECTION FROM THE SPIRITUAL 
LETTERS OF ST. FRANCIS DE 

_ SALES, 

THE SPIRIT OF ST. FRANGS DE 
SALES. 


16m0. 25. 6d, 320. I5.; 

Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. each. 

THE REVIVAL OF PRIESTLY LIFE 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
IN FRANCE. 

A CHRISTIAN PAINTER OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

BOSSUET AND HIS CONTEMPORA- 
RIES. 

FENELON, ARCHBISHOP OF CAM- 
BRAI. 

HENRI DOMINIQUE LACORDAIRE. 


New and 
2s. 6d, each, 
THE HIDDEN LIFE OF THE SOUL. 


THE LIGHT OF THE CONSCIENCE, 


SELF-RENUNCIATION. From the 


French. 


ST. FRANCIS DE SALES’ OF THE 
LOVE OF GOD. 
SELECTIONS 
‘ THOUGHTS.’ 


FROM PASCAL’S 
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Liddon.— Works by HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L.,LL.D., 
late Canon Residentiary and Chancellor of St. Paube 
LIFE OF EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, D.D. By Henry Parry 
Lippon, D.D., D,C.L., LL.D. Edited and prepared for publication 
by the Rev. J. O. Jounston, M.A., Principal of the Theological 


College, and Vicar of Cuddesdon, Oxford; and the Rev. ROBERT | 


J. Witson, D.D., Warden of Keble College. W4th Portraits and 
Illustrations, Four Vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and I1., 36s. Vol, I1l., 18s. 

CLERICAL LIFE AND WORK: Sermons. Crown 8vo. 55. 

ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES : Lectures on Buddhism—Lectures on the 
Life of St. Paul—Papers on Dante. Crown 8vo. 55. ; 

EXPLANATORY ANALYSIS OF PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE 
ROMANS. 8vo. 145. 

SERMONS ON OLD TESTAMENT SUBJECTS. Crown 8vo. 53. 

SERMONS ON SOME WORDS OF CHRIST. Crown 8vo. 55. 

THE DIVINITY OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. 
Being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. Crown 8vo. 55. 

ADVENT IN ST. PAUL’S. Sermons bearing chiefly on the Two 
Comings of our Lord. Zwo Vols. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. each. Cheap 
Edition in one Volume. Crown 8vo. 55. 

CHRISTMASTIDE IN ST. PAUL’S. Sermons bearing chiefly on the 
Birth of our Lord and the End of the Year. Crown 8vo, 55. 

PASSIONTIDE SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 55. 

EASTER IN ST. PAUL'S. Sermons bearing chiefly on the Resurrec- 
tion of our Lord. Zwo Vols. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. each. Cheap 
Edition in one Volume. Crown 8vo. .55. 

SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. each. Cheap Edition in 
one Volume. Crown 8v0. 55. ; 

THE MAGNIFICAT. Sermons in St. Paul’s. Crows 8vo. 25. 6d. 

SOME ELEMENTS OF RELIGION, Lent Lectures. Small 8vo. 
2s. 6d. ; or in paper cover, 15. 6d. : 

The Crown 8v0 Edition (5s.) may still be had. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF H. P. LIDDON, D.D. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

MAXIMS AND GLEANINGS FROM THE WRITINGS OF H. P. 
LIDDON, D.D. Selected and arranged by C. M.S. Crown 16mo. 15, 


DR. LIDDON’S TOUR IN EGYPT AND PALESTINE IN 1886. 
Being Letters descriptive of the Tour, written by his Sister, Mrs. KING. 
Crown 8v0. 55. 
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-Luckock.—Works by HERBERT MORTIMER Luckock, D.D., 

Dean of Lichfield. _ 

THE HISTORY OF MARRIAGE, JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN, IN 
RELATION TO DIVORCE AND CERTAIN FORBIDDEN 
DEGREES. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

AFTER DEATH. An Examination of the Testimony of Primitive 
Times respecting the State of the Faithful Dead, and their Relationship 
to the Living. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE INTERMEDIATE STATE BETWEEN DEATH AND 

_ JUDGMENT. Being a Sequel to After Death. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

FOOTPRINTS OF THE SON OF MAN, as traced by St. Mark. Being 

_ Eighty Portions for Private Study, Family Reading, and Instructions 
in Church. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 125. Cheap Edition in one Vol, 
Crown 8v0. 55. 

THE DIVINE LITURGY. Being the Order for Holy Communion, 
Historically, Doctrinally, and devotionally set forth, in Fifty Portions. 
Crown 8v0. 6s, 

STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. The Anglican Reform—The Puritan Innovations—The 
Elizabethan Reaction—The Caroline Settlement. With Appendices, ~ 
Crown 8vo, 65. 

THE BISHOPS IN THE TOWER. A Record of Stirring Events 
affecting the Church and Nonconformists from the Restoration to the 
Revolution. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LYRA GERMANICA. Hymns translated from the German by 
4 CATHERINE WINKWORTH. Small 8vo. 55. 


MacColl.— Works by the Rev. MALCOLM MACCOLL, M.A., Canon 
; Residentary of Ripon. 
CHRISTIANITY IN RELATION TO SCIENCE AND MORALS, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
LIFE HERE AND HEREAFTER : Sermons, Crown 8vo. 7s. Od. 


Mason.—Works by A. J. Mason, D.D., Hon. Canon of Canter- 
bury and Examining Chaplain to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

THE FAITH OF THE GOSPEL. A Manual of Christian Doctrine, 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


se THE RELATION OF CONFIRMATION TO BAPTISM. As taught 
in Holy Scripture and the Fathers, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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Mercier—_OUR MOTHER CHURCH: Being Simple Talk 
on High Topics. By Mrs. JEROME MERCIER. Small 8vo. 35. 6d. : 


Molesworth_STORIES OF THE SAINTS FOR CHIL- 
DREN: The Black Letter Saints. By Mrs. MoLESworRTH, Author 





of ‘The Palace in the Garden,’ etc, ete. W42th Lilustrations. Royal _ 


16720. 55. 


Mozley.—Works by J. B. MoZLEy, D.D., late Canon of Christ 
Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford. 


ESSAYS, HISTORICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. Two Vols. 8vo. 245, 


EIGHT LECTURES ON MIRACLES. Being the Bampton Lectures 
for 1865. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


RULING IDEAS IN EARLY AGES AND THEIR RELATION TO 
OLD TESTAMENT FAITH. Lectures delivered to Graduates of 
the University of Oxford. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD, and on Various Occasions. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


SERMONS, PAROCHIAL AND OCCASIONAL. Crown 8vo0. 335. 6d. 


A REVIEW OF THE BAPTISMAL CONTROVERSY. Crown 8vo. 
35. 6d. 


Newhbolt.—Works by the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon 
and Chancellor of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Select Preacher at 
Oxford, and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Ely. 


COUNSELS OF FAITH AND PRACTICE: being Sermons preached 
on various occasions. Mew and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8v0. 55. 


SPECULUM SACERDOTUM; or, the Divine Model of the Priestly 
Life. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT. Being Ten Addresses bearing on 
the Spiritual Life. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


THE MAN OF GOD. Being Six Addresses delivered during Lent at 
the Primary Ordination of the Right Rev. the Lord Alwyne Compton, 
D.D., Bishop of Ely. Small 8vo. ts. 6d. 


THE PRAYER BOOK: Its Voice and Teaching. Being Spiritual 
Addresses bearing on the Book of Common Prayer. Crown 8vo, 
2s, 6a, 
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Newman.—Works by JoHN HENRY N EWMAN, B.D., sometime 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford. 
PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN SERMONS, Eight Vols. Cabinet Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 55. each. Cheaper Edition, 35. 6a. each, 


SELECTION, ADAPTED TO THE SEASONS OF THE ECCLE. 
SIASTICAL YEAR, from the ‘Parochial and Plain Sermons,’ 
Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. Cheaper Edition, 35. 6d. 


FIFTEEN SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY 
OF OXFORD Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. Cheaper Edition. 
Boslod. 


SERMONS BEARING UPON SUBJECTS OF THE DAY. Cadsnet 
Edition. Crown 8v0. 55. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d, 


LECTURES ON THE DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION, Cabinet 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. Cheaper Edition. 35. 6d. 


*,* A Complete List of Cardinal Newman’s Works can be had on Application, 
NorrisRUDIMENTS OF THEOLOGY: a First Book for 
Students. By JOHN PILKINGTON Norris, D.D., late Archdeacon of 
Bristol, and Canon Residentiary of Bristol Cathedral. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Osborne.—Works by EDWARD OSBORNE, Mission Priest of the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley, Oxford. 


THE CHILDREN’S SAVIOUR. Instructions to Children on the Life 
of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. ///ustrated. 16mo. 25. 6d. 


THE SAVIOUR KING, Instructions to Children on Old Testament 
Types and Illustrations of the Life of Christ. ///ustrated. 16mo. 25. 6d. 


THE CHILDREN'S FAITH. Instructions to Children on the Apostles’ 
Creed. Jilustrated. 16mo. 25. 6d. 


Overton.—_THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1833. By the Rev. Joun H. OVERTON, 
D.D., Canon of Lincoln, Rector of Epworth, Doncaster, and Rural 
Dean of the Isle of Axholme. 8vo. 14s. 


Oxenden.—Works by the Right Rev. ASHTON OXENDEN, 
formerly Bishop of Montreal. 


PLAIN SERMONS, to which is prefixed a Memorial Portrait. Crown 
8vo. 55. 


THE HISTORY OF MY LIFE: An Autobiography. Crown 8vo. 5S. 
PEACE AND ITS HINDRANCES. Cvowzn 8vo. 15. sewed ; 25. cloth. 


THE PATHWAY OF SAFETY; or, Counsel to the Awakened. Fcap. 
8v0, large type. 25.6d. Cheap Edition. Small type, limp, 1s. 


THE EARNEST COMMUNICANT. New Red Rubric Edition. 
32m0, cloth. 25. Common Edition. 32mo0. 15. 


OUR CHURCH AND HER SERVICES. Fvap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 
[continued 
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Oxenden.— Works by the Right Rev. ASHTON OXENDEN 


formerly Bishop of Montreal—continued. 


FAMILY PRAYERS FOR FOUR WEEKS. First Series, cag. 8vo. 
2s.6d. Second Series. Feap. 8vo. 25. 6d. ‘ 


LARGE TYPE EDITION. Two Series in one Volume, Crown 8vo. 65. — ; 
COTTAGE SERMONS; or, Plain Words to the Poor. Feap, 8vo. 25. 6d. 


THOUGHTS FOR HOLY WEEK. 16mo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 
DECISION. 180. 1s. 6d, ‘ 
THE HOME BEYOND; or, A Happy Old Age. Fcap, 8vo. 15. 6d. 
THE LABOURING MAN’S BOOK. 180, large type, cloth. 15. 6d. 


Paget.— Works by FRANCIS PaGET, D.D., Dean of Christ Church. 
STUDIES IN THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER: Sermons. With an 
Introductory Essay. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 7 


THE SPIRIT OF DISCIPLINE: Sermons. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
FACULTIES AND DIFFICULTIES FOR BELIEF AND DIS. 
BELIEF. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


THE HALLOWING OF WORK. Addresses giyen at Eton, January 


16-18, 1888. Small 8vo. 2s. 


PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS. By a CLERGYMAN. With 
Prefaces by H. P. Lippon, D.D., D.C.L., and the BIsHOP oF 
LINCOLN. Crow 8vo. 

THE BoOK OF GENESIS. 45. 6d. THE HOLY GOSPELS. 45. 6d. _ 

THE PSALMS. ‘55. ACTS TO REVELATIONS. 65. 

ISAIAH. 45. 6d. ; 


PRIEST (THE) TO THE ALTAR;; or, Aids to”the Devout 
Celebration of Holy Communion, chiefly after the Ancient English 
Use of Sarum. Royal 8vo. 12s. 


Prynne.—THE TRUTH AND REALITY OF- THE 
EUCHARISTIC SACRIFICE, Proved from Holy Scripture, the 
Teaching of the Primitive Church, and the Book of Common Prayer. 
By the Rey. GEORGE RUNDLE PRYNNE, M.A. Crown 8v0. 35. 6a, 

Puller—THE PRIMITIVE SAINTS AND THE SEE OF 
ROME. By F. W. PULLER, M.A., Mission Priest of the Society of 
St. John Evangelist, Cowley, Oxford. Crown 8vo 7s. 6d. 

Pusey.—_LIFE OF EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, D.D. 
By HENRY Parry Lippon, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. Edited and pre- 
pared for publication by the Rev. J, O. JoHNnsron, M.A., Principal 


of the Theological College, Vicar of Cuddesdon, Oxford, and the Rev. . 


ROBERT J. WILSON, D.D., Warden of Keble College. W7th Portratts 


and Lllustrations. Four Vols. 8vo. Vols. 1, and 1l,, 36s. Vol, ITI,, 18s. 


Pusey.— Works by the Rev. E. B. Pusry, D.D. 


PRIVATE PRAYERS. With Preface by H. P. Lippon, D.D. 32mo. 1s, 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF EDWARD BOUVERIE 
PUSEY, D.D. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 
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Sanday.—Works by W. SANDAY, D.D., Dean Ireland’s Professor 
of Exegesis and Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 

INSPIRATION : Eight Lectures on the Early History and Origin of the 


Doctrine of Biblical Inspiration. Being the Bampton Lectures for 
1893. 8vo. 16s. 

THE ORACLES OF GOD: Nine Lectures on the Nature and Extent of 
Biblical Inspiration and the Special Significance of the Old Testament 
Scriptures at the Present Time. Crown 8v0, 45. 

TWO PRESENT-DAY QUESTIONS. I. Biblical Criticism. II. The 
Social Movement. Sermons preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


Seebohm.—THE OXFORD REFORMERS—JOHN COLET, 
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